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THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE UPON THE CONDITION OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


THE necessity of providing em- 
ployment for the multitudes of ma- 
nufacturing, as well as of agricultu- 
ral labourers, whom political and so- 
cial changes have thrown out of work, 
is become at length so urgent and 
pressing, that it can no longer be 
overlooked without seriously affect- 
ing the prosperity, or even endan- 
gering the peace, of the community. 

ie intensity of the distress which 

revails among the industrious classes 
inthis country can be properly estima- 
ted by those alont’ who have personal- 
ly witnessed its overwhelming pres- 
sure. Nor is it of a partial character : 
itis not confined to those who are 
employed in any particular species of 
industry for which the demand has 
ceased in consequence of a change in 
their public trade. To this partial 
degree of suffering every manufac- 
turing community is always liable. 
When metal buttons or buckles, for 
instance, went out of fashion, the ar- 
tisans employed in fabricating these 
commodities were unavoidably plun- 
ged into temporary distress. But 
while manufacturers of buttons and 
buckles laboured under difficulties, 
every other branch of publicindustry 
continued to yield its usual returns; 
some branches of manufacture were 
even benefitted by the change; the 
demand for ribband and twist neces- 
sarily increased in the proportion 
in which the use of buckles and me- 
tal buttons had been discontinued by 
the public. There was thus no dimi- 
nution in the aggregate demand for 
labour, slihough it varied in parti- 
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cular branches; the total amount was 
the same, although the items which 
formed it differed. It must likewise 
be added, that the distress occasion- 
ed by a relaxation in the demand for 
particular commodities, was not only 
partial in its extent, but also tempo- 
rary in its duration. The labour and 
the capital disengaged from the fabri- 
cation of metal buttons and buckles, 
were transferred into the manufacture 
of ribband and twist; and by this 
means the rate of wages and profit, 
momentarily deranged by a change 
of fashion, was soon restored to its 
accustomed level. Neither the capi- 
talist nor the labourer was in the 
end much inconvenienced by this 
change ; the falling off in one branch 
of manufacture being counterbalan- 
ced by an increased activity in some 
other department of public industry. 

But far different appears the cha- 
racter of the depression which has 
recently fallen upon the industry of 
this country. It seems to be univer- 
sal; it extends throughout every dis- 
trict of the country; it affects every 
interest; it pervades the whole mass 
of our industrious population ; in- 
volving in one common ruin the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, and the 
trading classes. The records of Parlia- 
ment will testify that there is scarce- 
ly a county—scarcely a parish from 
Penzance to the Orkneys, which has 
not petitioned, or at least which is not 
about to petition, the legislature for 
relief. The cry in every district is the 
same—general, overwhelming, into- 
lerable distress. The farming classes 

20 
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areallinastate of absolute insolvency ; 
all incapable of fulfilling the contracts 
into which they had entered. The 
landowners have therefore been com- 
pelled to compound for their rents, 
and content themselves with what 
they can get in lieu of the amount 
which their tenants had bargained to 
pay. The farmer, ruined by the fall 
which has taken place in the price of 
agricultural soutinea, is not only un- 
able to pay his rent, but he is like- 
wise deprived of the means neces- 
sary to defray the wages of labour; 
hence the labourers of the country, 
however able and willing to work, 
can get no employment. In some 
parishes they are seen working on 
the roads, or in gravel pits, at a rate 
of wages not exceeding two shillings 
per week; in others, where no la- 
our of any kind is provided for 
them, they form desperate bands, 
and rove about in a state of idleness 
to the great terror of the inhabitants 
of the district. Some parishes, just] 
afraid of the consequences which 
cannot fail to result from this lawless 
vagrancy, collect their able-bodied 
labourers once a-week and let them 
in vestry to the highest bidder. On 
the fifteenth day of the month of 
January last, a vestry was held in 
the parish of Henninghall, in the 
county of Norfolk, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the better 
employment of the surplus poor; 
where it was resolved, “ That all un- 
employed labourers shall inform the 
overseer of their want of work, that 
their names may be presented by 
him at the next vestry meeting, to be 
held on Monday morning in every 
week, at ten o’clock, that they may be 
then let at the best price that can be 
obtained for them for the nextweek.” 
‘the same practice hasbeen adopted in 
the adjoining parish of Winfarthing ; 
and if not speedily arrested, the 
odious system of putting the labour 
of human beings up to public auc- 
tion threatens to spread throughout 
that part of the kingdom. The gross 
and pernicious absurdities of the 
Malthusian school, have inspired the 
landowners of the country with so 
much horror of cottages, that the 
want of that species of accommoda- 
tion for the labouring poor begins to 
operate as an intolerable evil in 
many parts of the country. “I can- 
not,” says the Bishop of Winchester, 
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in a charge to his clergy, delivered 
at his primary visitation in the course 
of last year, “ refrain from advertin 
to an inconvenience unfelt till re- 
cently in agricultural parishes, but 
now beginning toaffect them inaman- 
ner very prejudicial to the proper ha- 
bits of the people. I allude to the defi- 
ciency of cottages for the accommo- 
dation of the poor ; arising partly from 
the excess of population, partly from 
the natural objection on the part of 
the landlords, to keep up tenements 
which are likely to increase the pres- 
sure of the poor’s rate, but too into- 
lerable already. One parish thus si- 
tuated, consists of twenty-nine cotta- 
ges, the inmates of which amount to 
tw iundred and ten persons. By an 
actual admeasurement of the dimen- 
sions of each cottage, it appears that 
their aggregate contents include an 
area of three hundred and forty-seven 
feet in length, by two hundred and 
eighty-two in breadth; giving an 
average space of about twelve feet by ten 
Sor each cottage. In many of those tene- 
ments no fewer than eight, and in 
some instances, as many as ten pers 
sons, occasionally of different fami- 
lies, are crowded together day and 
night, the children literally sleeping 
under the beds of their parents, with- 
out distinction of age or sex. The 
consequence of such a state of things 
to the health and morals of the pa- 
rishioners, are too obvious to need 
pointing out ; and though in this par- 
ticular case, local circumstances make 
it difficult to provide a remedy, I 
know that a strong desire exists to 
diminish the evil, and have reason 
to hope that measures will be taken 
for this purpose.” When Mr Mal- 
thus was examined before the Emi- 
gration Committee, he suggested, that 
torender the possession of tenements 
more difficult to the poor, would 
rove a salutary measure, by check- 
ing population, and preventing too 
early marriages; he added, that on 
general principles he saw no objec- 
tion to the imposition of a tax ona 
landlord who builds a cottage on his 
land. The fact stated by the Bishop 
of Winchester, furnishes an useful 
commentary on the practical opera- 
tion of oak principles ; it seems to 
operate admirably iu destroying the 
comforts, degrading the character, 
and deteriorating the morals of the 
poor: but itappears somewhat doubt- 
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ful whether it have any effect in 
eventing improvident marriages, 


and checking the increase of popula- 
tion. Somehow or other, itwouid seem 
that the peasantry of Hampshire con- 
trive to multiply in spite of the pains 
which have been taken to withhold 
from them the wicked encouragement 
of comfortable ‘cottages: it appears 
that those who cannot command the 
accommodation of a whole cottage, 
bring themselves to put up with only 
a part of a cottage. This conduct 
on the part of the peasantry, is no 
doubt very much to be reprehended, 
as highly inconsistent with the valu- 
able doctrines, dogmas, and sugges- 
tions of the Political Economists: 
these poor and ignorant creatures 
appear to pay more regard to the 
law of nature, than to the maxims 
and warnings of their friends the Po- 
litical Economists. But whatever 
may be the motives of their conduct, 
the effect presents itself in almost 
every district in England ; from the 
comfortless character of the cottages 
into which they are crowded, and 
low rate of wages which they re- 
ceive, more especially in the winter 
season, penitentiaries and houses of 
correction have become objects of 
desire rather than of terror to the 
British peasantry; they enter them 
too often with alacrity, and quit them 
with regret : to be committed for an 
infringement of the Game Laws, or 
some other misdemeanour, instead of 
shunning as a punishment, too many 
of them court as a reward; by this 
means they secure a more comfort- 
able lodging, as well as amore abun- 
dant supply of food, than would be 
furnished them by their parishes or 
employers. 

If we turn from the class engaged 
in the labours of agriculture, to those 
employedin manufactures, the scenes 
which present themselves are equal- 
ly discouraging: and what renders 
the distress prevalent in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North of 
England still more lamentable and 
alarming, is the fact that it has al- 
ready subsisted for some years, and 
yet presents no symptoms of abate- 
ment. It commenced, we believe, in 
the year 1826. In the following year 
it had, as our readers, no doubt, re- 
collect, become so intense and ex- 
tensive in its character, that a muni- 
ficent subscription was raised for the 
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relief of the manufacturers. To 
prove the intensity of the suffering 
of our manufacturing population in 
1829, we shall quote a passage from 
the evidence of a witness examined 
by the Emigration Committee in the 
spring of that year. Mr Halton, a 
gentleman of large landed property 
in Lancashire, and residing twelve 
miles from Manchester, four south of 
Bolton, and about ten from Chorley, 
in the very heart of the manufactu- 
ring districts, made then the follow- 
ing statement before the committee. 
“ | have lived at Halton ever since I 
came of age, and during that time I 
have never witnessed any thing at 
all equal to the present distress. I 
have been regularly visiting, not lea- 
ving it to committees, but I have my- 
self visited all the cottages within a 
large district around my own house. 
I believe there is scarcely one loom 
in my own immediate neighbourhood 
unemployed now, but the state of 
the families of the poor is certainly 
much more destitute than it was 
when a very great number were 
actually unemployed. The present 
distress arises from several causes : 
the bedding and clothes of the poor 
are totally exhausted. The misery 
is beginning to work now by the po- 
verty of the small lay payers; for, as 
has been mentioned by another wit- 
ness, our farms are generally very 
small; they may keep two or three 
cows; there are exceptions ; but they 
are generally very small; and those 
lay-payers, whose families were em- 
cag in the hand-loom weaving, 
ave left their land in a very ba 
state ; they have generally attended 
to their loom, now they cannot ob- 
tain sufficient to pay their taxes; the 
consequence is, that the persons to 
whom their land belongs must suf- 
fer. I have ventured to report to 
the London Committee one or two 
instances of distress, such as I had 
not conceived to exist in a civilized 
country: there is one I have not re- 
orted, which was anterior to the 
ast donation we received. Mrs Hal- 
ton and myself, in visiting the poor, 
were asked by a person almost star- 
ving, to go into a house; we there 
found on one side of the fire a very old 
man, apparently dying, on the other 
side a young man about eighteen, 
with a child on his knee, whose mo- 
ther had just died and been buried ; 
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and evidently both that young man 
and the child were suffering from 
want; of course our object was to re- 
lieve them, and we were going away 
from that house, when the woman 
said, Sir, you have not seen all: we 
went up stairs, and under some rags 
we found another young man, the 
widower, and on turning down the 
rags, Which he was unable to remove 
himself, we found another man who 
was dying, and who did die in the 
course of the day. Ihave no doubt 
that family were actually starving at 
the time. We have made a very ac- 
curate calculation of the families in 
that neighbourhood who are on the 
verge of. famine, if not suffering ac- 
tual famine. In the last township 
we visited, West Houghton, consist- 
ing of rather more than five thousand 
inhabitants, we found two thousand 
Jive hundred totally destitute of bed- 
ding, and nearly so of clothes. Iam 
positive I am correct, when I say that 
six per cent are in a state such as that 
described, a state of famine, or that 
approaching to it; it is from the 
papers I have prepared for the com- 
mittee I deduce that to be an accu- 
rate statement. In another case of 
extreme distress, there was a widow 
and three children, who had not 
tasted the meal and water, which is 
the only thing almost they eat there, 
for eight and forty hours. I founda 
young man of sixteen in such a state 
of exhaustion, that I was obliged to 
send a cart with a litter to bring him 
home, and he is now under my own 
care, and we have hardly been able 
to sustain him in life ; we found many 
families who have not made one meal 
in twenty-four hours.” 

It must, perhaps, be admitted, that 
at the present moment the condition 
of the manufacturing classes in the 
Northern districts, is not quite so 
wretchedas it was at the period above 
mentioned. Their situation appears 
to be so far improved, that few of 
them are altogether destitute of 
some species of employment ; but, 
from the excessive competition which 

revails among them, the wages of 
abour have sustained so great a re- 
duction, that the earnings of the most 
industrious workman are scarcely 
adequate to command a full supply 
of the meanest and coarsest fare. 
Various enquiries have been recent- 
jy made into the circumstances and 
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condition of the working classes in 
the two great manufacturing coun- 
ties of York and Lancaster; it is no 
doubt somewhat difficult to arrive at 
exactness in an investigation which 
embraces so wide a field; abundant 
evidence has, however, been laid be- 
fore the public, to prove that the 
wages of manufacturing labour con- 
tinue ruinously low, and the condi- 
tion of the workmen incredibly de- 

ressed. A keen dispute has recent- 
y been carried on between two rival 
newspapers at Manchester, respect- 
ing the amount of wages actually 
earned by manufacturing labourers 
in that town and neighbourhood ; one 
of these publications being friendly, 
and the other hostile, to the present 
Ministry. The anti-ministerial print 
asserted, that on a careful enquiry 
into the circumstances of upwards of 
two hundred individuals engaged in 
manufacturing labour, and indiscri- 
minately selected, it was found that, 
including in the calculation both 
wages and parochial allowances, the 
incomings of each individual member 
of these families did not exceed two 
shillings per week ; while the minis- 
terial print, on the contrary, contend- 
ed that earnings and parish-pay be- 
ing included, each of these indivi- 
duals received for his subsistence 
three shillings weekly. As we are 
desirous not to exaggerate the suf- 
ferings of the manufacturing classes, 
we will admit the ministerial state- 
ment to be well-founded ; but what 
a dreadful state of things does even 
this estimate disclose to us—a count- 
less host of industrious workmen, 
who, after toiling for the space of 
sixteen hours every day, are unable 
to earn enough, without parish assist- 
ance, to expend fivepence per day 
upon the lodging, food, and clothing 
of each member of their families! 
Surely the prosperity partisans of 
the Cabinet will not have the effront- 
ery to assert, that the distress pre- 
vailing in those districts is only par- 
tial? They will not, we should sup- 
pose, venture to contend, that as far 
at least as regards the manufacturing 
districts of the counties of York and 
Lancaster, the pressure upon the in- 
dustrious classes is not overwhelm- 
ing and universal ? 

Bad, however, as is the condition 


of the manufacturers in the North, 


the state of the clothing districts in 
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the West of England appears infinite- 
Jy worse ; although most inadequate- 
ly remunerated for their labour, still 
the working classes in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire have something to do; 
but in Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Wiltshire, the same classes 
of workmen are literally without any 
employment. At Frome, at Shipton- 
Mallet, at Bradford, and indeed at 
all the manufacturing towns of the 
West, the distress of the manufactu- 
rers is unprecedentedly overwhelm- 
ing and appalling. In presenting a pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of Frome 
Selwood, complaining of intolerable 
distress, and praying for relief, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells observed, 
that “nobody except those who had 
seen the distress could believe the 
degree to which misery prevailed at 
present amongst all ranks. He would 
not say so if the facts had not fallen 
under his own notice; but he had 
seen, and he knew that what he said 
was true. At Wells, where he gene- 
rally resided, the distress was appal- 
ling to humanity—many of the poor 
creatures had no fuel. At Shipton- 
Mallet, there was great distress, and 
so there was at Frome; at various 
places, the number of persons claim- 
ing relief was greater than that of the 
rate-payers. He had seen fellow-crea- 
tures yoked to carts, which they were 
dragging through the country. They 
were ready to do any thing to obtain 
the tood of which they stood in need ; 
but with all their sufferings, they had 
displayed no violence, no disposition 
to turbulence.” 

At the once flourishing town of 
Frome, there were about fifty cloth- 
iers: of these only sixteen now re- 
main, with scarcely half their former 
employment. The inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the parish contains at 
this period upwards of 5000 paupers 
receiving weekly pay. This class con- 
sists of able-bodied men, whom the 
stagnation of trade has entirely de- 
prived of their usual employment. 
Not long since some of them were 
considerable manufacturers, and 
most of them rate-payers; but now 
they and their families are wholly 
dependent upon parochial relief. A 
few of these distressed workmen 
evince a spirit worthy of their better 
days; determined to subsist as long 
as they can upon the proceeds of 
their own industry, between twenty 
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and thirty of them, pire anni by 
their wives, may be seen harnessed 
to trucks which they draw daily to 
the coal pits, about nine miles dis- 
tant. They return the same evenin 
with from three to five hundre 
weight of coals, which they dispose 
of (if they can) at about 10d. per 
hundred weight. By thus —_ 
ing the functions of beasts of draught, 
they contrive to maintain themselves 
and their families without parochial 
assistance. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, the 
same scenes present themselves—the 
same overwhelming distress—the 
same poignant cry of intolerable suf- 
fering. To us it appears manifest 
that things cannot be allowed much 
longer to go on as they now do, with- 
out compromising even the safety of 
the State. Some vigorous effort must 
be made to rescue at least the classes 
which depend upon the earnings of 
their labour from the poverty, the 
degradation, and the misery, into 
which they have been plunged. The 
wealthier classes, who subsist upon 
the profits of capital, can perhaps, 
without incurring utter ruin, wait 
until the derangement occasioned by 
the changes effected in our moneta- 
ry system rectifies itself; but to the 
operative classes, who are necessa- 
rily dependent for subsistence upon 
what they earn by daily labour, want 
of employment is want of food. It 
gives us, therefore, no ordinary de- 
gree of satisfaction to find that the 
condition of the labouring classes is 
to be specifically pressed upon the 
attention of Parliament. e sin- 
cerely hope, that nothing will occur 
which may have the effect of pre- 
venting the Duke of Richmond from 
fulfilling the intention which he has 
announced, of bringing this mat- 
ter before the consideration of the 
House of Lords; and we also hope, 
that his Majesty’s Government will 
not resist the appointment of a select. 
committee to enquire into this most 
important subject. We are well 
aware that at different periods com- 
mittees have been already appointed 
by both Houses of Parliament to en- 
quire into the condition of the la- 
bouring classes: we also know, that 
although some valuable information 
has by that means been collected, 
it has led to no useful or practical 
result, The different committees — 
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have collected evidence and framed 
reports; and there the matter has been 
allowed to end. It would, however, 
be illogical to argue, that because one 
committee, or a series of committees, 
has answered no useful purpose, an- 
other committee must therefore mis- 
carry. Besides, it appears to us, that 
the visionary and theoretical views 
of those who have taken the most 
active part in these investigations, 
have greatly contributed to render 
all their labours abortive. Excited 
by magnificent plans of foreign colo- 
nization, they have spurned with 
contempt the homespun task of 
searching into the resources which 
our home territory may contain for 
the employment of the people. With 
the most unfeigned respect for the 
motives, the perseverance, and the 
industry of the honourable chairman 
of the Emigration Committee, we 
must express our disappointment at 
the result of his exertions. The re- 
ports of that committee contain 
abundant details with respect to the 
resources of our North American co- 
lonies, and the expenses of emigra- 
tion—upon these points we are fur- 
nished with all the information which 
appears necessary. We are, how- 
ever, disposed to think, that by treat- 
ing the matter in this manner, the 
committee begin at the wrong end. 
The first step in the inquiry should 
be a careful examination of our do- 
mestic resources: it should be ren- 
dered indisputably clear, that we 

ossess no internal means of furnish- 
ing the industrious classes with pro- 
fitable employment before the pub- 
lic can be brought to sanction the 
expensive, as well as equivocal, ex- 
pedient of removing from the coun- 
try any portion of its industrious po- 
ag we It is no doubt indispensa- 

le, both for the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the general welfare of 
the community at large, that employ- 
ment should be found for the idle 
hands which now exhaust the re- 
sources of the country ; but it by no 
means follows, that in order to ac- 
complish this object, we must look 
’ beyond the limits of our home terri- 
tory. 

That an overproportion of the po- 
pulation of this country is now em- 
ployed in manufactures is a fact 
which no person will venture to dis- 
pute. The extended use of machi- 
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nery has displaced a vast amount of 
manual labour. The inhabitants of 
other countries are now enabled, by 
the use of machinery, to supply them- 
selves with the wrought commodi- 
ties which they had been accustom. 
ed to purchase in this country. The 
use of steam tends likewise to break 
down that species of manufacturin: 
monopoly which we once enjoyed. 
Our pre-eminence in manufactures 
must not be ascribed solely to our 
national superiority, either in skill, 
industry, or capital. Much of it 
arose from the greater abundance, 
and more convenient distribution, of 
the water which nature had placed 
at our disposal. This furnished the 
British manufacturer with a power 
which few other countries possessed 
in an equal degree. But the use of 
steam, as an impelling power, has 
reatly diminished the extent of this 
ocal superiority. A steam-engine can 
be erected any where, which renders 
it perfectly practicable to establish a 
manufactory in any district or coun- 
try capable of furnishing the neces- 
sary supply of fuel. Hence the use 
of the steam-engine will have the 
practical effect of equalizing to a 
great — the natural facilities 
possessed by different countries for 
manufacturing operations. The only 
pre-eminence which this country can 
therefore expect to retain in manu- 
facturing industry is that which may 
arise from the possession of greater 
skill or more capital. ° But even in 
these respects other nations may be 
seen treading very closely upon our 
heels. The French have prohibited 
the importation of British cotton 
goods ; and the consequence is, that 
the improvement of their manufac- 
ture has been so rapid, that the same 
calico which in Bonaparte’s time, 
sold for five francs or four shillings 
and twopence per ell, now sells for 
twenty sous or tenpence. This ri- 
valry will become more intense, and 
spread into new regions every year. 
As other countries improve in indus- 
try and skill, they will gradually suc- 
ceed in supplying their own mar- 
kets with the wrought commodities 
which they used to receive from our 
looms and factories. Hence it seems 
very probable that the demand for 
British goods will fall off still more 
in foreign countries ; and as a conse- 
quence, the demand for labour in 
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our manufacturing districts may be 
expected to decline still farther. 
From these considerations we are 
led to infer that we have reached a 
crisis in the history of our national 
industry. We have an increasing po- 
pulation, while the demand for ma- 
nufacturing labour is confessedly 
falling off. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the prospect before us would 
indeed be sufficiently gloomy, if we 
had been left without resource. But 
fortunately for the country, we pos- 
sess ample means of absorbing this 
superabundant population. We have 
only.to adopt the simple and easy 
expedient of removing a part of our 
population which now languishes or 
starves in our decaying manufac- 
tories to some neglected portion of 
our home territory, which, if pro- 
perly cultivated, would yield an 
ample return for the labour bestow- 
ed upon it, and increase the store, 
both of human happiness and na- 
tional wealth. Half the population 
of Lancashire, for instance, is now 
pining in indigence, from the low 
rate at which their labour is remu- 
nerated, and half the fields of the 
same county are nearly in a state of 
nature from want of tillage. Trans- 
jlant, at least, some of these people 
from the cotton mills, in which they 
now all but starve for want of food, 
into the corn-fields of the neighbour- 
hood, and they will be able to raise 
for themselves an abundant subsist- 
ence, as well as increased surplus to 
go into the pockets of the land- 
owners as rent. 

The advocates of the Free Trade 
system are, in a more especial man- 
ner, called upon to use every exer- 
tion in facilitating and promoting this 
transfer of labour from manufactu- 
ring operations, where it has become 
unprofitable, to agriculture, where 
industry, bed applied, cannot 
fail to yield the labourer an adequate 
remuneration. Their 
is, that trade should be left perfect- 
ly free and unfettered, and that no 
branch of manufacture deserves to 
be upheld which cannot maintain 
itself without prohibitions and re- 
strictions. Whatever may be thought 
of this maxim as a guide in commer- 
cial legislation, it is manifest that, in 
the first instance, much individual 
suffering cannot fail to result from 
changes in our public policy: when- 


nd maxim } 
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ever any manufacture, deprived of 
the artificial props by which it had 
been upheld, falls to the ground, the 
workmen thrown out of employ- 
ment must, of necessity, become ex- 
posed to great distress. Hence the 
adherents of the Free Trade system 
are bound by every principle, not 
only of humanity, but also of policy, 
to join strenuously in every effort 
which may be made to open a new 
source of profitable employment to 
the industrious labourer, whom the 
operation of the new system may 
have thrown out of work. The pre- 
sent condition of the silk manufac- 
ture in this country will furnish an 
apt illustration of this matter. The 
advocates of Free Trade contend that 
if this branch of our manufactures 
cannot sustain itself against foreign 
rivalry, it is a proof that it is not of 
a profitable nature with respect to 
the community at large; and that 
therefore it ought to be left to its 
fate. The silk weavers reply, that 
this may be true as far as the non- 
productive classes are concerned ; 
and add, that withthe declension and 
fall of the silk trade, their means of 
subsistence must be greatly dimi- 
nished, or perhaps entirely fail, when 
no alternative would be left them 
except starvation or the work-house. 
It must, no doubt, be admitted that 
the opening of the silk trade has not 
effected the extinction of the silk ma- 
nufacture in this country; on the 
contrary, it appears to have increa- 
sed in extent. But what has been the 
cause of this extension? The im- 
mense fall which has taken place in 
the rate of wages, and the incredible 
deterioration which has been brought 
about in the condition and circum- 
stances of the working classes. The 
foreign competition which has been 
let in upon him, forces the British 
manufacturer to put up with half 
the remuneration which he had been 
accustomed to receive for his labour. 
If he has succeeded in keeping the 
field against foreign rivalry, it has 
been done by the application of a 
double portion of industry ; and the 
fall which has taken place in British 
silks, to the level of continental 
— is therefore a benefit reaped 

y the re classes—by 
those who live on incomes deri- 
ved from profit, or capital lent out 
at interest, at the expense of the 
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producing classes—of those classes 
‘who subsist solely upon the earn- 
ings of manual industry. The wealthy 
portion of the community is ena- 
bled to purchase silks at a diminish- 
ed price, but, in order that this may 
be effected, the working classes are 
obliged either to perform double 
tasks, or subsist upon a moiety of 
their usual wages. The Free Traders 
appeal to the increased importa- 
tion of the raw material, as evi- 
dence both of the extension of the 
silk manufacture in this country and 
of the soundness of their principles. 
If the earnings of the working classes 
had continued as high as they were 
before the change, the fact to which 
they appeal would have been con- 
clusive; but when it is notorious 
that the working manufacturer is 
tasked to the utmost pitch of hu- 
man ability; and that, notwith- 
standing this extra exertion, under 
the constant influence of which in- 
dividuals too frequently fall into a 
premature grave, this wretched class 
can command in return for their la- 
bour no more than a moiety of their 
previous means of subsistence; the 
circumstance which the Economists 
put forward as the basis of their tri- 
umph, is conclusive of nothing ex- 
cept the unfeeling cruelty of their 
vaunted system. The silk manufac- 
ture has no doubt thriven in appear- 
ance in spite of foreign competition. 
The working manufacturer, finding 
no opening for the transfer of his la- 
bour to another branch of industry, 
has been compelled to stick to his 
loom, although the remuneration of 
his labour has been diminished one- 
half; still half-a-loaf being better than 
no bread, he is forced to put up with 
half the reward which he had been 
accustomed to derive from his la- 
bour. From the effect of this reduc- 
tion in wages, rendered inevitable by 
foreign competition and consequent 
deterioration of the condition of the 
working classes, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the silk manufacture 
has greatly extended. The fall in the 
wages of the workmen has now re- 
duced the price of wrought silk so 
much, that it has to a very great ex- 
tent been, on account of its cheapness, 
substituted for other commodities. 
The persons employed in manufac- 
turing the commodities thus displa- 
ced, have in their turn been injured. 


[April, 


They are obliged to work harder, 
and content themselves with lower 
wages. The effect of the change has 
thus extended itself throughout the 
whole mass of the industrious classes, 
The changes projected by the Econo- 
mists benefit the affluent and non- 
productive classes, by diminishin 

the cost of the commodities whic 
they consume; but this advantage 
is purchased solely at the expense 
of the productive classes, by dimi- 
nishing their wages, and adding to 
their toil. This system is admirably 
calculated to minister to the luxury 
and enjoyments of the idle and opu- 
lent portion of the community ; to 


foster the dissipation, and augment’ 


the splendour of the palace and the 
hall ; but the virtuous and hard- 
working inmate of the cottage it robs 
of his comforts, and almost of his 
necessaries. What it adds to the en- 
joyment of bloated wealth, it takes 
from the scanty earnings of pining 
industry. In order that the votary 
of fashion and extravagance may pur- 
chase luxuries at a cheap rate, it 
trenches with ruthless severity upon 
the remuneration of productive in- 
dustry 46 
This, we apprehend, to pe the true 
ground of the opposition which has 
been offered to the practical applica- 
tion of the principle of Free Trade. 
The opponent of this system knows 
well, that the unrestricted admission 
of foreign silks into our shops, or of 
foreign ships into our harbours, will 
enable him to purchase silk goods and 
foreign commodities at a diminished 
rice. He is not quite such a bump- 
‘in as to doubt, that a foreign wea- 
ver, subsisting on chestnuts and wa- 
ter, can fabricate for him a yard of 
silk at a less cost than an English 
artisan, who requires to be fed on 
beef and porter. Although unbless- 
ed with the vast intellectual powers 
of the Economists, he is, notwith- 
standing, capable of comprehending, 
that a foreign sailor, content with the 
coarsest and meanest fare, would 
carry his tea from China, and his 
sugar from the West Indies, much 
more cheaply than a well-fed and 
jolly British tar. But although he 
see all this as well, perhaps, as our 
renowned Economists themselves, 
he is too generous, too liberal, too 
honest, to desire to reap these ad- 
vantages at the expense of fellow- 
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subjects, whom the employment of 
foreigners would necessarily throw 
out of work. 

In spite of the boasted illumination 


-of the age, we are not ashamed to 


recommend these principles to the 
consideration and support of the 
community. They are honest prin- 
ciples, and appear to reflect credit 
on those who maintain them. They 
are considerate and humane princi- 
ples, which will prevent one. man 
from being benefited at the expense 
of injuring, and perhaps of ruining, 
his neighbour.. For our own part, 
we feel no hesitation in avowing, that 
we would rather wave all the glitter- 
ing advantages which are held out to 
us as likely to result from the prac- 
tical application of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries of Political Economy, 
than consent to reap them at the ex- 

ense of any class of our fellow-sub- 
jects. Pleasant no doubt it is to the 
eye of the beholder to see the fair 
forms of our lovely and fascinating 
countrywomen decked in the ele- 
gant productions of foreign looms ; 
or in British productions, perhaps of 
equal beauty, which our own mecha- 
nics and artisans have succeeded in 
fabricating at an extra cost of labour. 
But this pleasure is greatly embitter- 
ed by the reflection, that it is pur- 
chased at the expense of much suf- 
fering and privation to the industri- 
ous classes. A terrible encroach- 
ment upon their moderate and ne- 
cessary enjoyments has been made 
by Economists for the purpose of 
adding to the luxuries and super- 
fluities of the affluent and idle por- 
tion of the community. 

There is indeed nothing in the 
conduct of the advocates of Free 
Trade so deserving of reprehension, 
as the hypocritical pretences with 
which they attempt to disguise or 
conceal the real object of their mea- 
sures. If we credit their professions, 
this amiable and enlightened tribe of 
philosophers has nothing in view ex- 
cept the public good, and the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
industrious classes. There is, how- 
ever, room to think, that they over- 
estimate the ignorance and blindness 
of the community in supposing that 


-the mass of our population can be 


much longer hoodwinked by this 
flimsy pretence. If the effect of this 
system had been at any time a mat- 


ter of doubt, recent and dear-bought 
experience has taught the working- 
classes, that the free competition of 
foreign labour must diminish the com- 
pensation which they can expect to 
receive for their toil. The artisans 
and mechanics of this country have 
probably by this time become pretty 
well convinced, that the importation 
and consumption of the produce of 
foreign labour has no tendency to 
ameliorate their condition ; and that 
they at least form no portion of that 
public whom the Free Trade system 
is said to benefit. We must, however, 
be allowed to assure the labouring 
and industrious classes, that they 
constitute no portion of that public, 
of whom the Whigs and the Econo- 
mists talk so loudly and so frequent- 
ly. In the vocabulary of this sect, 
the personification called “ the pub- 
lic” includes only the idle capitalists, 
the consuming classes, the “ fruges 
consumere nati ;” but has no refer- 
ence whatever to the working por- 
tion of the community. The Whig 
Economists regard this class merely 
as beasts of burden, as animal ma- 
chinery produced by nature for the 

urpose of “ hewing wood and draw- 
ing water” in the service of the non- 
—— and consuming classes. 
Ve apprehend, however, that the 
moment is arriving, when the Free 
Traders will no longer find shelter 
from public scorn and indignation, 
under the hollow and false pretence 
of intending to benefit the working 
classes. The time is approaching 
when they must cease to insult the 
understandings of those whom they 
have irreparably injured. Is it not 
enough, that, by their innovating 
measures, they have deprived the 
labouring portion of the community 
of employment, and their families of 
bread ? Is it necessary that, with an 
unusual refinement of malice, they 
should jeer and flout the unhappy 
classes whom they have robbed and 
ruined ? 

The great principle and discrimi- 
nating characteristics of that honest 
party in this country, which stands 
opposed to all speculative innova- 
tion is a determination to uphold in 
all their useful efficiency the institu- 
tions, and social arrangements, which, 
handed down to them by their an- 
cestors, have been subjected to the 
test of experience; admitting occa- 
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sionally such moderate and cautious 
alterations as the lapse of time or 
change of circumstances may have 
rendered indispensable. With this 
party, therefore, adherence to es- 
tablished and tried arrangements is 
the rule; change or innovation be- 
ing merely the exception. “But the 
very reverse of this sound principle 
is the leading characteristic of the 
Economists. With this party the rule 
of action is, that, whatever our fore- 
fathers established must be wrong; 
that every old arrangement or insti- 
tution ought, therefore, to be swept 
away, in order to clear the ground 
for the wild experiments of some 
conceited projector, or crazy consti- 
tution-grinder. 

Much industry has been employed 
in heaping obloquy upon those who 
are desirous to let well alone, and 
not to tamper with arrangements, 
which have been found to work well 
in practice. They are, it is true, 
firmly opposed to the experiments 
and crude projects of wild and un- 
principled innovators; on this ac- 
count they are held up as political 
bigots, wedded to every abuse, 
merely because it is ancient; and 
averse from every modern improve- 
ment. We must, however, be al- 
lowed to state in their behalf, that 
their attachment for the ancient and 
established arrangements of the com- 
munity does not rest, as their calum- 
niators would fain make us believe, 
upon a blind and superstitious vene- 
ration for antiquity, for “the wisdom 
of their forefathers,” although they 
do not admit that their forefathers 
were exactly the fools which they 
are represented to have been by 
some of our modern luminaries; 
but upon the conviction, that these 
arrangements have, from the length 
of their standing, become so inti- 
mately interwoven with the whole 
fabric of society, that no change can 
now be carried into practical effect, 
without atleast endangering, and per- 
haps cas yes injuring the in- 
terests and property of some _ 
cular class of fellow-subjects. If the 
community presented a tabula rasa, 
unencumbered with any existing in- 
stitutions or regulations, then, in- 
deed, would there be an open field, 
whereon aga eam and econo- 
mists might be allowed to disport 
themselves to their heart’s content ; 


[April 
producing no injury, they might un- 
der these circumstances be permit. 
ted to proceed without opposition, 
But unfortunately this is not the true 
state of the case. Our stupid an- 
cestors had no philosophers, no eco- 
nomists, no shining lights, no itine- 
rant lecturers, no “ schoolmaster” 
among them; they indulged in no 
enlarged and magnificent views of 
eneral policy ; contracted their po- 
itical horizon within the limits of 
their own country: limited their 
care to the interests of this realm 
alone; and paid little regard to the 
concerns of other nations, provided 
the inhabitants of this island. exerted 
their industry, and secured a liberal 
reward for their labour. In this per- 
haps they were wrong, illiberal, and 
narrow-minded. But although we 
should disapprove of the principles 
on which they acted, still we cannot 
escape from the consequences which 
have resulted from them. We may 
lament the state of things which has 
grown out of the practical operation 
of these principles; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to its existence. Un- 
der the shelter of the policy intro- 
duced by our ancestors, the arrange- 
ments of society had become exceed- 
ingly complicated; from time to time 
various laws of a prohibitory or re- 
strictive character have been passed 
for the protection and encourage- 
ment of particular branches of in- 
dustry. These laws cannot now be 
touched, without affecting in a very 
material degree, or perhaps even an- 
nihilating the individual interests 
which have sprung up under them. 
That statesman must, therefore, be 
much more gifted with philosophy 
than humanity, who can sanction 
changes in the arrangements of so- 
ciety, which, however beneficial 
they may in the end prove to the 
mass of the community, are sure to 
exhibit their first effects in destroy- 
ing the property of private indivi- 
duals, and reducing them and their 
families to a state of destitution and 
beggary. 

We ‘are inclined, indeed, to an 
opinion, entertained, we believe, by a 
considerable and a daily increasing 
number of our fellow subjects, that 
in recent times the persons admini- 
stering the government of this 
country have evinced rather too 
great a facility in listening to the 
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suggestions of speculative theorists, 
— - sanctioning alterations affectin 
in a serious degree the interests an 
property of particular classes. <A 

cious Minister will be always 
extremely slow and cautious in 
adopting changes, which cannot fail 
to affect particular interests; a wise 
and considerate Statesman will op- 

e all innovation until it has been 
so generally and so unequivocally 
demanded by public opinion, that to 
resist any longer would be inex 
dient, if not unsafe; his conduct under 
such circumstances should put it into 
his power to say to the injured indivi- 
dual, or class, with an honest con- 
science, “ I have protected your par- 
ticular interests as long as I could; 
but I can no longer contend against 
the united voice of the community: 
I therefore give you warning, to 
make the best preparation you can 

inst the moment when the change 
thus called for must be carried into 
effect.” And in every instance where 
such a measure may be practicable, 
ample compensation ought to be 
made to every individual whose in- 
terests or property might be affect- 
ed by such a change. 

For these reasons we are disposed 
to think, that the promoters of the 
changes which have been recently 
effected in our commercial policy, 
have stopped short of the point at 
which they ought to have aimed. To 
the silk-weavers, for instance, they 
might, and we think should, have ad- 
dressed the following language :— 
“ You are now engaged in a manufac- 
ture which can be upheld in this 
country only by high protecting du- 
ties and prohibitory restrictions : the 
public at large can buy silk goods, 
of foreign manufacture, fifty per cent 
under the price at which you can af- 
ford to sell commodities of the same 
quality: it appears to us impolitic 
any longer to prevent the public 
from having access to this cheaper 
market. fe are aware that this 
change will be attended with the ef- 
fect either of driving you altoge- 
ther from your present employ- 
ment, or of reducing your wages 
fifty per cent, in order to compete 
with your foreign rivals ; but we will 
enable you to embark in a new 
branch of industry: we will put it 
in your power to transfer your la- 
bour from factories to fields, which, 
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bese fertilised by your we tr 
yield from an equal quantity of work 
amore abundant supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life than you can secure 
by continuing your present employ- 
ment. In this manner the public will 
enjoy the benefit of cheap silk, while 
you will derive, from a new and 
healthy occupation, a full compensa- 
tion for the 8 which you would 
otherwise have sustained from the 
change.” 

If the adherents of Free Trade had 

reasoned and acted in the manner 
just es they would have turn- 
ed aside much of the opposition 
which their measures have encoun- 
tered ; for the fair opponents of Free 
Trade ground their destione to the 
system more, perhaps, upon the effect 
which it must have upon the social 
condition and interests of individu- 
als, than upon any general principles 
of public policy. They have no ob- 
jection to cheap commodities in 
themselves ; they only object to this 
advantage to the wealthier classes, 
when purchased, as it must be, at the 
expense of the working portion of 
the community. It may be inconsist- 
ent with the theories of the Political 
Economists, that arich citizen’s wife 
should be called to give a peck 
of wheat for a yard of silk fabricated 
in Spitalfields, which she might get 
from France for half a peck; but if 
this substitution of French for Eng- 
lish silk goods should have the effect 
either of depriving the Spitalfields 
weaver altogether of hisemployment, 
or cause a reduction of his wages in 
his own branch of industry, while no 
opening for his labour should pre- 
sent itself elsewhere, we take upon 
ourselves to contend, that the admis- 
sion of foreign silks, when attended 
with such consequences, is an odious 
and intolerable act of cruelty. It af- 
fords us but little consolation to re- 
flect, that the sleek and pampered 
citizen should save the value of half 
a peck of wheat in the purchase of 
the splendid robe which enfolds her 
ample frame, when we know that this 
advantage is obtained at the expense 
of withholding this quantity of food 
from the hungry family of the lean 
and hard-working weaver. 

It must, indeed, be conceded to 
the Free Trade Economists, that the 
French manufacturer receives only 
half the food and half the manufac- 
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tured articles in payment for his la- 
bour that the English manufacturer 
was heretofore accustomed to re- 
ceive; and hence the article made by 
this ill-requited workman can be of- 
fered cheapest in the market. The 
wealthy consumer is thus enabled to 
obtain it at a lower price; but the 
question is, if, by the demand for la- 
bour in England, and by the active 
employment of every individual, the 
recompense obtained by the labour- 
ing class here is greater than that 
which is obtained by the same class 
in France, whether this is to be con- 
sidered as a benefit or an evil ? The 
rich man, no doubt, pays more,— 
or, to speak more correctly, before 
the Free Trade system came into ope- 
ration, used to pay more,—for the 
same quantity of labour in England 
than in France ; but we would hum- 
bly submit it to the consideration of 
the Economists, whether this did not 
produce a great social and political 
advantage, by promoting the more 
equal distribution of wealth among 
all the members of the community. 
Instead of looking at institutions 
which affect this object as faulty, we 
cannot help regarding them as the 
means of diffusing inestimable bless- 
ings among the mass of the people. 
Is that law wise, is that Jaw humane, 
is that law friendly to the interests 
of the industrious poor, which would 
throw one part of the population out 
of employment, and produce a glut 
of labour, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the earnings of industry, to 
enable the rich consumer to purchase 
more articles of luxury from a fo- 
reigner ? The truth, however, is, 
that the self-styled Economists of 
England regard the poor merely as 
animals to be driven to death; their 
aim is to get out of the poor the 
largest possible quantity of labour 
for the most scanty. remuneration 
upon which they can be made to sub- 
sist. In the vaunted system of those 


renowned philanthropists, the work- _ 


ing classes are set down as animated 
machines, from the use of which it is 
sound policy to draw the greatest 
amount of profit at the ieast cost. 
But the real friend of the industrious 
poor, the enlightened and humane 
advocate of the lower orders, the 
man who has the ~~ and im- 
provement of his fellow-creatures 
sincerely at heart, will, as the first 


[April, 
step to civilization, morality, and edu. 
cation, exert all his energy to give 
employment to the bulk of the peo- 

le, and insure an adequate reward 
or their labour. . While one human 
being languishes in inaction and mi- 
sery, he will stoop to raise him from 
his abject situation, and do all that 
lies in his power to give him the means 
of providing for himself: If he can- 
not absolutely realise the benevolent 
and amiable wish of Henry IV., that 
every peasant may have his chicken 
in his pot on Sunday, he will at least 
endeavour to render him independ- 
ent of the charity of others, and re- 
lieve him from absolute want; he 
will ask, not at how low a money 
price the luxurious sons of affluence 
can purchase foreign silks, or pier- 
glasses, or French wines; but his 
chief, if not only solicitude, will 
be, to ascertain whether the loom of 
the native manufacturer is at work; 
whether the spade of the labourer is 
employed indigging the ground ; his 
constant enquiry will be, not whether 
luxury revels in palaces, but whe- 
ther plenty and content bless the 
cottage of the poor ? 

Whatever obloquy, therefore, may 
be thrown upon that system under 
which Great Britain had arrived at 
a pitch of unexampled prosperity ; 
with whatever contempt the wise 
statesmen of the present day may 
speak of these measures, which all 
tended to foster national industry, 
the time is not probably far distant 
when a fatal experience of the evils 
resulting from an opposite line of po- 
licy will produce in the public mind 
a full conviction of their wisdom and 
utility. The laws which protected 
particular manufactures, and prohi- 
bited the free importation of corn, 
gave employment to the general body 
of the people, and security to the 
capital which put their industry in 
motion. These laws gave to every 
man a full scope for the exertion of 
his skill, or the application of his 
property to any pursuit or occupa- 
tion which held out to him the pro- 
mise of the greatest return of profit; 
exacting from him in return no con- 
dition, except that he should consent 
to share his advantages with his fel- 
low-citizens. These laws secured 
profitable employment to the poor, 
and restrained the rich from seeking 
enjoyments to. be derived from fo- 
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reign sources, when these could have 
been supplied at home. They minis- 
tered to tlie wants of the needy, ra- 
ther than to the craving desires of the 
affluent: They protected property 
and capital engaged in profitable pro- 
duction, as well as the wages of la- 
bour. They sacrificed no man or 
class of individuals to the blind envy 
of the multitude ; but so long as one 
human being could be found desti- 
tute of the means of providing for his 
own subsistence, the state, like an af- 
fectionate parent, watched over and 
protected the beginnings of his hum- 
bleindustry. But far different is the 
course pursued by the Political Eco- 
nomists of the present day; in the 
midst of wide-spreading misery and 


. suffering, they persevere, with a cal- 


lousness of feeling, and a disregard 
of all warnings, peculiar to them- 
selves, in the prosecution of experi- 
ments which threaten to destroy for 
ever the prosperity of this once hap- 

y land. 

The Political Economists promised 
those whom they deluded into the 
folly of countenancing their experi- 
ments, that other nations would be 
induced to follow the example which 
we set them, and abolish all restric- 
tions upon the importation of fo- 
reign commodities. But other na- 
tions, blind to the advantages which 
were held out to them, spurned the 
suggestions and exhortations of the 
philosophers. The French, the Dutch, 
the Prussians, all, in their turn, laugh- 
ed at the simplicity of the Free Tra- 
ders, when proposing that foreign 
commodities should be permitted to 
compete with the productions of na- 
tive industry; nay, the Americans 
went so far as to establish a prohi- 
bitory system at the very moment we 
were relaxing our own. This is the 
celebrated reciprocity system, for 
the introduction of which the states- 
men and philosophers of this coun- 
try claim so much credit. Its ad- 
vantages, however, are all on one 
side— We allow foreign industry to 
come into free competition with that 
of our own panes while other 
nations rigidly exclude all wrought 
commodities which can be manufac- 
tured at home. 

in their eagerness to secure to the 
rich and monied classes the advan- 
tage of cheap commodities, the phi- 
losophers have felt no scruples in 
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throwing an overwhelming burden 
upon the shoulders of that class 
which has vested its capital in the 
purchase of real —— The thou- 
sands of able-bodied workmen whom 
the new system has thrown out of 
employment, have necessarily. fallen 
for subsistence upon the poor-rates ; 
nay, so great is the reduction which 
has taken place in the wages of la- 
bour, that a very considerable por- 
tion of the maintenance of the work- 
men constantly employed in the cot- 
ton trade is drawn from the parish 
funds. It is indeed calculated, that 
in almost every district where the 
cotton trade has been able to sup- 
port itself, half the expense of fabri- 
cating the wrought commodity is 
defrayed out of the poor-rates. It 
thus appears, that an immense tax is 
levied upon the owners of real pro- 
perty, in order to pay a premium 
upon the production of cotton goods. 

o wonder, therefore, that under 
these circumstances—with wages re- 
duced to a minimum, and one-half 
of this minimum taken, not out of 
the capital of the manufacturer, but 
out of the pockets of the agricultu- 
ral classes—the cotton manufacture 
should as yet be able to maintain its 
ground. The same observation will 
apply to the silk trade, to the iron 
trade, and, indeed, to almost every 
other trade. They are now upheld 
against foreign competition solely by 
the bounty which is raised for their 
support by taxing the owners of real 
property. In order that the wealthy 
and monied classes may get their 
commodities at a cheap rate, half 
the expense of fabricating them is, 
in many instances, taken out of the 
pockets of the owners of real pro- 
perty. A system thus partial and 
oppressive should by all means be 
oe The agriculturists should, 

or their own sake, make every ef- 
fort in their power to withdraw this 
superabundant population from the 
factories, in which they are now, at 
least, partially unproductive, and set- 
tle them either as cottagers or colo- 
nists in some country district, where 
they may, by field-labour, replace the 
whole of the food required for their 
support. 

t will perhaps be said, that, to ef- 
fect this object, a considerable out- 
lay of capital will be required in the 
first instance. It will be necessary 
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to build cottages, and provide the ably comes to pass, that at the end 
means of maintaining their occu- of the year not one ounce of the 
pants while tilling the ground du- bread which he has eaten is replaced 
ring one year, at the very least. It by the fruits of his own in ustry, 


may also be urged, that this amount 
of capital must be withdrawn from 
the general capital of the country, 


With respect to the inhabitants of 
the parish who maintain this pau 
in unproductive idleness, as well as 


and that, therefore, the gain in one to the community at large, the ef. 
place will be counterbalanced by an fect is precisely the same as if these 
equivalent loss in some other dis- loaves, or, in the language of the Eco. 





trict. A million sterling, for in- 
stance, laid out in establishing cot- 
e-farms, or home colonies, must 
be abstracted from some other branch 
of national industry in which it is 
now employed; and, by being thus 
withdrawn, it will throw out of work 
as many persons in the district which 
has lost it, as it would give employ- 
ment to in that to which it might be 
transferred. At the first view of the 
matter, this seems to be a formidable 
objection to the scheme now recom- 
mended; but when closely analysed, 
it will, we apprehend, entirely va- 
nish. The question to be disposed 
of, is not, whether it be expedient to 
transfer a given amount of capital 
from a branch of industry, in which 
it is now productive, into some other 
department; but whether it be ex- 
pedient to render a certain amount 
of capital profitable both to the 
owners and the public, which is now 
either entirely wasted, or at best 
yields but an inadequate return of 
profit. It will at once be perceived, 
that we speak here of the enormous 
capital which is annually squandered 
in this country in the maintenance 
of able-bodied but unemployed la- 
bourers. The food consumed by this 
class of persons ina state of idleness, 
isa pure and unalloyed loss tosociety. 
Unlike the food consumed by the in- 
dustrious labourer, no particle of it 
is replaced: it is consumption with- 
out the most trifling reproduction, 
This wasted capital, if properly ap- 
plied, would prove amply sufficient 
to carry into effect the sort of ar- 
rangement which is required to give 
profitable employment to the whole 
mass of our industrious poor. An 
able-bodied labourer out of em- 
ployment necessarily falls upon the 
rish for support; assume that 
rom this source he draws annually 


nomists, capital, were thrown into 
the fire. But assume that a different 
arrangement had been made for the 
sustenance of this indigent labourer 
—suppose that the parish had said to 
him, “ We know that ye have no work, 
and cannot support yourself by the 
earnings of your ordinary labour; 
we are also aware that by the obli- 
gation of law, and the —,, of 
humanity, we are bound to find you 
a maintenance ; but upon every prin- 
ciple of honesty and fair dealing, you 
are equally bound to use your best 
exertions to replace the food which 
we advance for your support. We 
will set apart a small allotment of 
land for you to cultivate; by an un- 
remitting and judicious application 
of your industry to the tillage of this 
portion of land, you will be able at 
the proper season to gather a crop 
which will more than replace the 
food consumed by you while prose- 
cuting your task.” 
| It should also be always borne in 
mind, that when a portion of the ca- 
pital of any country is exhausted by 
unproductive consumers, the nation- 
al fund for the employment and re- 
ward of productive industry is in an 
equal ratio diminished; hence the 
evil effect of maintaining an able- 
bodied labourer in a state of unpro- 
ductiveness becomes doubled. Sup- 
ose an able-bodied and unemployed 
abourer draws from the funds of the 
arish to which he belongs an al- 
owance equivalent to fifty quartern 
loaves ; this quantity of food is not 
only wasted upon a man who does 
not replace one of the crusts which 
he consumes, but the amount thus 
abstracted from the aggregate capi- 
tal belonging to the inhabitants of 
the parish, throws another labourer 
out of employment. Thus it comes 
to pass, that an unoccupied labourer 


for his maintenance fifty quartern _ not only consumes in unproductive 


loaves. Being unable to get employ- 
ment, he consumes this allowance in 
absolute idleness; hence it unavoid- 


idleness the food which he receives 
from the parish, but by that very act 
he also deprives another labourer of 
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profitable employment. Hence it is 
that the evil of pauperism spreads 
so rapidly and extensively in every 
country, where, from a defective 
or vicious ——— of society, 
any considerable portion-of the work- 
ing classes may be unprovided with 
reproductive employment. 

t is very gratifying to find that 
the system which has recently at- 
tracted so much attention,—that of 
attaching a small allotment of land 
to the cottage of the industrious la- 
bourer, to be cultivated by spade hus- 
bandry, spreads so rapidly through- 
out the country. It would be tedi- 
ous to specify the various districts 
into which it has been introduced; it 
is sufficient to say, that wherever the 
experiment has been judiciously 
made, it appears to answer the most 
sanguine expectations of its advo- 
cates; it emancipates the peasant 
from the condition of a parochial 
slave, degraded and demoralized by 
— and places him in a state 
of comfort and independence. It ob- 
tains the countenance not only of the 
wealthy landowners, but what holds 
out the promise of making it still 
more general, the farmers of the 
country begin likewise to open their 
eyes to the palpable advantages of 
the system. The labouring classes 
evince the utmost eagerness to ob- 
tain these small allotments ; they are 
willing and able to pay for them a 
much higher amount of rent than 
could be afforded by the ordinary 
farmer. In a parish not far from 
Wells, land appropriated to this pur- 
pose lets at the enormous rate of 
eight pounds per acre ; it is no doubt 
of very good quality; and notwith- 
standing the present depressed state 
of agriculture, the industrious cotta- 
geris enabled to pay this high rent, and 
at the same time to derive from his 
allotment a considerable surplus, as 
a reward for his own labour. The 
success of these experiments begins 
to produce its natural effect; land- 
owners begin to see that, by adoptin 
this system, they can derive a muc 
larger revenue from their property, 
than by letting it to a common farm- 
er; and among the occupiers of ex- 
tensive farms, the conviction gradus 
ally gains ground that nothirig short 
of the general adoption. of this plan 
can prevent the poor-rates from ab- 
sorbing not only the whole rent of 
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the landlord, but also the whole of 
the profits of the occupying tenant. 
Impelled by these considerations, 
parishes begin to adopt these means 
of relieving their poor; instead of 
giving money to support them in 
idleness, they allot land, to the cul- 
tivation of which every hour which 
the labourer can spare may be ap- 
plied. The industrious workman is 
thus provided for by means which 
do not cost the community a single 
farthing; for in every instance he 
pays an adequate, and in many cases 
even a high rent for his allotment. 
This is a subject which appears to 
deserve the serious attention of the 
Legislature ; every obstacle which 
may tend to impede its extension 
ought to be removed. If generally 
adopted, it could scarcely fail to re- 
move the most crying evil of the pre- 
sent day—the hopeless pauperism of 
able-bodied labourers, This is the 
true and only way of relieving the 
industrious classes in this country 
from the oppressive influence of the 
Free Trade system. The superabun- 
dant population of the manufactu- 
rin districts would be gradually 
withdrawn ; and the wages of the re- 
mainder would consequently rise. 
The condition of the whole workin 
classes would be thus improved, 
and content and happiness would 
once more bless this Reed. The ruin 
and misery brought upon the labour- 
ing poor by the wicked experiments 
of the Economists would be removed, 
and we should be no more alarmed 
by the vapid and absurd declama- 
tions about superabundant popula- 
tion. The population of this coun- 
try is superabundant, merely because 
our stupid regulations exclude the 
people from the fields in which their 
industry would prove highly produc- 
tive to themselves as wal as the com- 
munity at large. Let the soil of the 
country be but properly thrown 
open to the industry of our labour- 
ing classes, and we shall hear no 
more of a surplus population. The 
cant and nonsense of the pseudo- 
Economists will sink first into con- 
tempt,. and then into oblivion. The 
atience of the public will be no 
onger teased by absurd schemes for 
transporting one portion of the com- 
munity for the benefit of the other 
portion; and the public feeling will 
_ cease to be outraged by horrible sug- 
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gestions for checking populaiion. Let 
the people of Britain have but a free 
trade in land and cottages, and we 
care not one farthing to what other 
branches of industry this principle 
may be extended; we are convinced 
that the practical result of throwing 
the soil of the empire open to the in- 
dustry of our population, would be 
to create a want of hands, instead of 
a want of employment. The present 
competition for labour would be 
changed into a competition for /a- 
bourers, and this would inevitably 
secure to the workman the full hire 
of which he is worthy. To us it ap- 
pears indeed perfectly unaccount- 
able, that some portion of the over- 
flowing capital of this country has 
not already taken this direction ; it 
could be rendered perfectly clear, 
that in no way pow® it be made so 
— as by being invested in 

uilding cottages upon small allot- 


ments of land; and this would the 
more —— be the case in po- 
pulous di 

that small houses, even now, return 
a larger profit for the capital ex. 
pended in building them than more 
extensive erections; and it cannot 
be questioned, that a comfortable 
cottage, with a small allotment of 
land attached to it, would prove a 
still more profitable mode of invest- 
ing capital. An incalculable amount 
of the accumulated capital of the na- 
tion might, in this manner, be dis- 
posed of to the great advantage both 
of individuals and the public. While 
this mode of investing capital would 
prove an incalculable blessing to the 
poor, it would, by diminishing the 
aggregate of our floating capital, and 
raising the rate of interest, prove ex- 
tremely profitable to the rich capi. 
talist. 





THE VETERAN TAR, 


BY DELTA. 


A MARINER, whom fate compell’d 
To make his home ashore, 


Lived in yon ona 
e 


With ivy mantl 


on the mount, 
o'er ; 


Because he could not breathe beyond 
The sound of ocean’s roar. 


He placed yon vane upon the roof 
o mark how stood the wind; 

For breathless days and breezy days 
Brought back old times to mind, 
When rock’d amid the shrouds, or on 

The sunny deck reclined. 


And in his spot of garden ground 
All ocean plants were met— 

Salt lavender, that lacks perfume, 
With scented mignonette ; 

And, blending with the roses’ bloom, 
Sea-thistles freak’d with jet. 


Models of cannon’d ships of war, 
Rigg’d out in gallant style ; 

Pictures of Camperdown’s red fight, 
And Nelson at the Nile, 

Were round his cabin hung,—his hours, 
When lonely, to beguile. 


And there were charts and soundings, made 
By Anson, Cook, and Bligh ; 

Fractures of coral from the deep, 
And stormstones from the sky; __ 

Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 
Stuff’d birds, and fishes dry. 


stricts. It is well known, 
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Old Simon had an orphan been, 
No relative had he; 

Even from his childhood was he seen 
A haunter of the quay ; 

So, at the age of raw thirteen, 
He took him to the sea, 


Four years on board a merchantman 
He sail’d—a growing lad; 

And all the isles of Western Ind, 
In endless summer clad, 

He knew, from pastoral St Lucie, 
To palmy Trinidad. 


But sterner life was in his thoughts, 
When, ’mid the sea-fight’s jar, 

Stoop’d Victory from the batter’d shrouds, 
To crown the British tar ;— 

?Twas then he went—a volunteer— 
On board a ship of war. 


Through forty years of storm and shine, 
He plough’d the changeful deep ; 

From where beneath the tropic line 
The winged fishes leap, 

To where frost rocks the Polar seas 
To everlasting sleep. 


I recollect the brave old man,— 
Methinks upon my view 

He comes again—his varnish’d hat, 
Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 

His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek, © 
Keen eye, and plaited queue. : 


Yon turfen bench the veteran loved 
Beneath the threshold tree, 

For from that spot he could survey 
The broad expanse of sea,— 

That element, where he so long 
Had been a rover free! 


And lighted up his faded face, 
When, drifting in the gale, 
He with his telescope could catch, 
Far off, a coming sail: 
It was a music to his ear, 
To list the sea-mews’ wail! ‘ 


Oft would he tell how, under Smith, 
Upon the Egyptian strand, 

Eager to beat the boastful French, 
They join’d the men on land, 

And plied their deadly shots, intrench’d 
Behind their bags of sand ;— 


And when he told, how, through the Sound, 
With Nelson in his might, 

They pass’d the Cronberg batteries, 
To quell the Dane in fight,— 

His voice with vigour fill’d again ! ’ 
His veteran eye with light 
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But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 
The brave old man would speak ; 

And, when he shew’d his oaken stump, 
A glow suffused his cheek, 

While his eye fill’d—for, wound on wound 
Had left him worn and weak. 


Ten years, in vigorous old age, 
Within that cot he dwelt; 

Tranquil as falls the snow on snow, 
Life’s lot to him was dealt; 

But came infirmity at length, 
And slowly o’er him stealt. 


We miss’d him on our seaward walk : 
The children went no more 

To listen to his evening talk, 
Beside the cottage door ;— 

Grim palsy held him to the bed, 
Which health eschew’d before. 


’Twas harvest-time ;—day after day 
Beheld him weaker grow ; 

Day after day, his labouring pulse 
Became more faint and slow ; 

For, in the chambers of his heart, 
Life’s fire was burning low. 


Thus did he weaken and he wane, 
Till frail as frail could be; 

But duly at the hour which brings 
Homeward the bird and bee, 

He made them prop him in his couch, 
To gaze upon the sea. 


And now he watch’d the moving boat, 
And now the moveless ships, 

And now the western hills remote, 
With gold upon their tips, 

As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 


Welcome as homestead to the feet 
Of pilgrim, travel-tired, 

Death to old Simon’s dwelling came, 
A thing to be desired ; 

And, breathing peace to all around, 
The man of war expired. 
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Ane Rychte Breiffe and Wyttie Ballande, compilit by Maister Hougge. 


THERE wals ane manne of muckil mychte, 
His naime wals Lowrie of the Lonne, 

Quha helde the loudeste bragge of weir, 
Of manne that evir battylle wonne, 


He beatte M‘Killum lance to lance, 
He beat Gilfillane of the daille ; 
And at the tiltis and tourneymentis, 
He downit our gallantis all and haille. 


His falshown wals the fire-flaughtis glyme, 
His speire the streimer of the sonne, 

So that the championis stode alofe, 
And quailit before the Lairde of Lonne. 


Then he rade este and he rade weste, 
Braiffing eche baulde upsettying manne ; 

There nevir wals ane knichte so proudde, 
Since this proudde warlde at first beganne. 


But there livit ane mayden in the Mers, 
Sho wals the flouir of fayre Scotland, 

And sho hald manye landis and rentis, 
And ane erildome at hir command. 


But yet sho wolde not yelde to wedde, 
Nor trust hir herytage to manne ; 

And quhan the lordis came syching sadde, 
Sho lynkit at hir quheele and spanne. 


And on them passit hir mirry jokis, 
Pitying their caisse rychte wofullye ; 

But bade them seik ane odir sposse, 
For ane marryit wyffe sho wolde not bee. 


But downe came Lowrie of the Lonne, 
To carrye the mayden, landis, and alle, 

He knowit sho nevir colde dysclaime 
Ane lover so gallant, braiffe, and talle. 


His armour wals so daizzling brychte, 

That eyne colde hardlye loke thereonne ; 
He semit cladde in burnishit golde ; 

But alle wals nevir golde that shonne. 


His saddyl clothe wauffit in the wynde, 
With golden tassillis coverit o’er ; 

His steide he caperit lyke ane hynde, 
And rerit with his brodeside before. 


And quhan he rappit at Landale gaite, 
No porter sterne wals to be seine ; 

But ane prettye May came to the yette, 
And the blynke of gle wals in hir eyne. 
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Then the Lairde he made his horse to rere, 
And the beiste he snortit awsomelye ; 

“ If maydin Mariote is withynne, 
Go bid hir speike ane worde with mee. 


“ For I am the mychtie Lairde of Lonne, 
The hero of the Scottish lande ; 

And I am comit in cortesye, 
To claim your winsum ladyis hande.” 


And then he maide his horse to spang, 
Als though he wolde not renit bee, 

Quhille the graivell flewe lyke bullet shouris— 
It wals ane gallante sychte to se! 


The mayden squelit and keikit bye,— 
“ Och, sir! myne leddye is at her quheele, 
And sho moste spynne her daylie tasque, 
Else sho and I can ne’er doo wele. 


“ Sho is ane pore but thryftie daime, 
Quha workethe out her daylie breidde, 

And hath no tyme to jaulke with ane 
That cairryeth so hie ane heidde. 


“ Quhan you can worke with spaidde and shole, 
Or dryffe ane trade of honeste faime, 

Then come and woo myne ladye deire, 
Till then speide back the gaite you caime.” 


Then the Lairde of Lonne, he thochte it goode, 
To take this connyng May’s avyse, 

For ane womyn workyng for her breidde 
For him to wedde would not be wyse. 


So he turnit his horsis heidde about, 
Quha neither spangit nor caperit nowe, 

But the plomis upon the Lairdis helmette, 
They noddit dourlye ower his browe. 


Then hee has gone to the Lorde of Marche, 
And hee has toulde him all his taille ; 

And that goode lorde hee laughit at him, 
Quhile bothe his sydis were lyke to faille. 


Quod hee, “ It wals the May herselle, 
I know it by her saucye saye; 

But go you back and courte her welle, 
She may notte, can notte saye you naye. 


*« And scho has Landale touir and toune, 


Whitfielde, and Kelle, and Halsyngtonne 
Her very tythe of yearly rentis 
Wolde purchesse all the landis of Lonne.” 


The Lairde he mountit his — steidde, 
And staitlye on his saddyll sette, 

He nevir styntit the lycht galloppe 
Untille he came to the Landale yette. 
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He gaif his steidde untill ane manne, 
And staitely strade into the halle, 
Resolvit to win that ladye fayre, 
And her brode landis the best of alle. 


And there he stode, and there he strode, 
And often sent he benne his naime ; 

But all that hee could saye or doo, 
They wolde not bidde him to the daime. 


For the mirrye May she jinkit and jeerit, 
And the oulde foteman gyrnit amaine, 

But the Lairde hee wolde not mofe one fote, 
But manfullye hee did remaine. 


At length May Mariote she caime downe, 
Lyke ane brychte aingelle comit fro hevin, 
And askit howe he daurit intrude 
Into a maydenis bower at eyin ? 


Quod he, “ Myne deire and comelye daime, 
I hidder come to maike demande 
Of quhat is welle myne rychte to aske, 
Youre maydene herte but and your hande. - 


“ For I am the hero of fayre Scotlande, 

No knychte can stande before myne armis, 
And welle it suittes the fayreste daime 

To yielde the hero up hir charmis.” 


“ If you be the hero of fair Scotlande, 
Then woe to Scotlande and to mee! 
There is not ane manne on all myne lande 
But wald thwacke youre hyde most hertilye. 


“ You haif caipperit at the tourneymentis, 
And broken ane speire in ladyis sychte ; 
But there is not ane knychte of nobyl blode 

With gladdyautter bowis to fycht. 


“ To mete our meaneste Borderer’s mychte, 
The menne whose daylie worke is stryffe, 

Walde let you knowe quhat fychting is, 
And plie youre helis for dethe or lyffe.” 


The Lairde he trampit with his footte, 
Quhill all the hallis of Landale rung ; 

“ Madame,” quod he, “ were you ane manne, 
You sholde repente youre wyckede tongue. 


“ There is myne pledge, now taike it up 
Als franklye als you se it throwne, 

And if you haif ane hero in fayre Scotlande, 
I pledge myne lyff to bryng him downe !” 


“1 lift the gauntlet,” said the dame, 

“ To-morrowe come to thyne dejeune, 
And pass you furthe to este or weste, 

Or northe or southe, als sutis thyne tune, 
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“ And the firste manne thou meitest with, 
Give him ane challenge manfullye, 
And fycht him on the very spotte, 
Then come and tell the news to me. 


“ If thou canst bryng the first two downe, 
Either on horsbacke or on footte, 

I pledge myne mayden courtesye 
To listen to thyne honeste suitte. 


* You lyttil knowe the Mers-mennis mychte, 
Bredde unto battyllis deadlyest blee ; 

There is not ane manne on all myne lande 
Quha will not bryng you to your kne.” 


Then the Lairde pullit off his fedderit cappe, 
And thryce he wafit it rounde his heidde, 
And he utterit soche ane lordlye shoutte 
Als neirlye strak that ladye deidde. 


* Hurrah !” cryit hee, “ for lucky mee! 

Now let the skaithe go with the skorne; 
The fayrest May in all the Southe, 

And hir braid landis, are myne the morne !” 


The Lairde he came to his dejeune, 
And loudde he braggit of his weire ; 

But soche ane bleze of wycked wytte 
The herte of manne did nevir beire. 


The Lairde then mountyd his gallante steidde, 
And forth unto the weste rode hee, 

Quhere he wals aware of ane beggir manne 
Comyng slowlye slodgyng ower the le. 


Then the Lairde he thochtis unto himselle, 
“ This is the, warke will nevir doo, 

If I sholde fycht ane beggir manne, 
For lyffe I-shall haif cause to rooe. 


“ But yet it wals hir stricke beheste, 
And myssing him I losse myne ple, 

Bot to bryng downe ane leille aulde manne 
Befyttis not herois courtysye.” 


The beggir hee came loutchyng on, 

His heidde it shoke, his steppe wals fraille, 
His sholderis bendyt lyke ane bowe, 

His berde wals lyke ane quhyte meris taille. 


He had wallettis behynde, and wallettis before, 
That waggit about him wondyr welle, 
But quhat wals in his clouttit bonnette 
There wals no bodye knawit but the beggir himselle. 


He pullit off his bonnette unto the Lairde, 
And speirit ane aumousse churlishlye, 

Then the Lairde gave him ane twalpennye piece 
Wich ane aire of mycht and maijestye. 
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And then he turnit him rounde aboutte, 
Saying, “ Tell to mee, thou beggir knaiffe, 
Didst thou evir fychte in felde of blode, 
Or battyll ane foemanne hande to glaiffe ?” 


“ Yes, I haif fouchte in syngill fychte, 
And in the fronte of battyll keinne, 
And I haif stode on felde of blode, 
Quhere gossyp like thee durste not be seinne.” 


* Quhat wolde you thynke, then, beggir knaiffe, 
With me to trie your mettyll here?” 

“ Deil taik the hindmoste,” the beggir sayit, 
“ If I had borrowit the mylleris mere.” 


Then the beggir hee gotte the mylleris mere, 
Als goode ane beigle als beggir colde hae, 
His bryddle wals the hayre helterre, 
His saddyll wals the sonke of strae, 


But soche ane bordlye warriour maike 
Ne’er dashyt forthe to dedis of weire ; 

He semyt to wax in size and shaippe 
Quhan mountit on the mylleris mere. 


He had walletis behynde, and walletis before, 
And walletis out ower his sholderis had hee ; 

You mychte als welle perce ane packe of wole, 
Als trie to perce his fayre bodye. 


He keipit his pykit staffe on hie, 
And gallopit on, and cryit “ Wellhee !” 
And his walletia waifit like twentye wyngis, 
That evin ane feirsome sychte wals hee ; 


But the Lairdis horse colde not stande the sychte, 
His very soulle did quaike for dreidde, © 

For he reirit and snortit lyke ane quhale, 
And neirlye fellit his maister deidde. 


And or the beggir rechit the grounde, 
Be fortye ellis, als I herit saye, 

The horse, in spytte of bytte and spurre, 
Quhelit off, and fledde lyke fire awaye. 


But the mylleris mere wals ane mere of breide, 
And better mere nor myller behofit ; 

For all the warre-steidis horryd dreidde, 
Ane fleiter better yaude sho provit: 


For the beggir pursuit, shoutyng “ Wellhee!” 
And harde came on the battyll steidde, 

Then he wanne the Lairde ane sturdye thwacke, 
That dang his helmette off his heidde. 


And rounde and rounde the Landale touir 
They gallopit on with mychte and mayne, 

Quhille May Mariote and all hir maydis 
Lauchit als they nevir lauchit agayne. 
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And rounde and rounde the Landale touir 
The Lairde and his pursuer flewe ; 

And the walletis daddit rounde and rounde, 
And raisit the stoure at every hewe. 


And many a hard and hevvye knolle 
Felle on the rumpe of the warre steidde, 
Whilom the braiffe hors gronit and ranne, 
Holdyng out his taille, and eke his heidde. 


Then wolde the beggir quhele aboutte, 
To meite the Lairdis horse faice to faice ; 
But the horse no sooner the beggir sawe, 
Than spite of dethe he turnit the chaice, 


And rounde and rounde the Landale touir, 
For the outter gatis were barrit amayne ; 

And soche ane chaice in soche ane plaice, 
Ladye shall nevir behoulde againe. 


Till the Lairde, in black despaire and rage, 
Flung himselle fercely fro his steidde, 

Then threwe the bryddle fro his graspe, 
Swearyng to bee the beggiris deidde. 


But footte to footte, and hande to hande, 
The beggir mette him gallantlye; — 

At the first buffe the beggir gatte, 
The stoure lyke ane snowe-dryfte did flee, 

And it flewe intille the Lairdis two eyne, 
Till feinte ane styme the Lairde colde se. 


But whidder it came fro pepper pocke, 
Or beggiris pouche, hee colde not telle, 

But it wals als hotte and sharpe to beir, 
Als asches fro the graitte of helle. 


Then the beggir he lauchit ane wycked lauche, 
Als the Lairde he jumpit lyke ane possessit, 
And the beggir had nothyng more to doo 
But to laye on als lykit him best. 


Hee thwackit the Lairde, and hee daddit the Lairde, 
And hee clouttit him quhille in wofull plychte. 

“ You gaif me ane aumouss,” the beggir sayit, 
“ So Pll not taike thyne lyffe outrychte. 


“ But betydde mee weille, betydde mee wo, 
Thyne glyttering garbe shalle go with mee, 
To teche thee challynge ane hombil beggir, 


Quha wals not trobyling thyne nor thee.” 


He tyrelit the Lairde unto the boffe, 
And buskit himselle in his fynerye, 
Then beltyd on his nobyl brande, 
And wow but ane jollye beggir wals hee ! 


But he lefte the Lairde his pykit kente, 

His powlderit duddis, vod pockis of meille— 
Och! nevir wals wooir so harde bestedde, 

Or ane hauchtye herte broughte downe so weille! 
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He hathe clothit himselle in the beggiris duddis, 
No oder remede had hee the whylle, 

But his horse wold not lette him come neirre— 
No, not wythin ane half a mylle. 


But quherre he fledde, or quherre he spedde, 
I nevir colde lerne with all myne lore, 

But hee nevir sette uppe his faice agayne, 
And nevir wals seine in Scotlande more. 


But wo be to that May Mariote! 
Quhatis to be wonne at womanis hande ! 
For sho has wedded that beggir knaiffe, 
And maide him lorde of alle hir lande ! 


For quha wals hee but the Knychte of Home, 
The dreade of all the Border boundis, 

Quham that connyng May had warnyt weille 
To watche the Lairde in alle his roundis. 


And the pretendit mylleris mere 

Wals the ae best beste that evir wals born ; 
Oft had sho broke the English rankis, 

And laid theyre leideris all forlorne. 


May nevir ane braggarde bruike the glaive 
That beste befyttis ane nobyll hande— 
And everye lovir losse the daime ~ 
Who goes hir favour to commande ! 


*,* The hero of this legend seems to have been Sir Alexander, the tenth knight 
of Home; for, on consulting the registers of that family, I find that he was married 
to Mariote, or Marriotta, sole daughter and heiress of Landale of Landale, in the 
county of Berwick, 

J. H. 


Mount-Benger, March 12, 1830. 





THE FORSAKEN TO THE FALSE ONE. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I parE thee to forget me! go wander where thou wilt, 

Thy hand upon the vessel’s helm, or on the sabre’s hilt; 

Away! thou’rt free! o’er land and sea, go rush to danger’s brink ! 
But oh, thou canst not fly from thought! thy curse will be—to think! 


Remember me! remember all—my long-enduring love, 
That link’d itself to perfidy; the vulture and the dove! 
Remember in thy utmost need, I never once did shrink, 
But clung to thee confidingly ; thy curse shall be—to think ! 


Then go! that thought will render thee a dastard in the fight, 

That thought, when thou art tempest-tost, will fill thee with aflright ; 
In some vile dungeon mayst thou lie, and, counting each cold link 
That binds thee to captivity, thy curse shall be—to think ! 


Go! seek the merry banquet-hall, where younger maidens bloom, 
The thought of me shall make thee there endure a deeper gloom ; 
That thought shall turn the festive cup to poison while you drink, 
And while false smiles are on thy cheek, thy curse will be—to think! 
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Forget me! false one, hope it not! When minstrels touch the string, 
The memory of other days will gall thee while they sing ; 

The airs J used to love will make thy coward conscience shrink, 
Aye, ev’ry note will have its sting—thy curse will be—to think ! 


Forget me! No, that shall not be! Tl haunt thee in thy sleep, 

In dreams thou’lt cling to slimy rocks that overhang the deep ; 
Thou’lt shriek for aid! my feeble arm shall hurl thee from the brink, 
And when thou wak’st in wild dismay, thy curse will be—éo think ! 








TRIUMPHANT MUSIC, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Tacete, tacete, O suoni triumfanti ! 
Risvegliate in vano ’l cor che non puod liberarsi. 


Wuererore and whither bear’st thou up my spirit, 
On eagle-wings, through every plume that thrill ? 
It hath no crown of victory to inherit— 
Be still, triumphant Harmony! be still ! 


Thine are no sounds for Earth, thus proudly swelling 
Into rich floods of joy :—it is but pain 

To mount so high, yet find on high no dwelling, 
To sink so fast, so heavily again ! 


No sounds for Earth ?—Yes, to young Chieftain dying 
On his own battle-field at set of sun, ° 

With his freed Country’s Banner o’er him flying, 
Well mightst thou speak of Fame’s high guerdon won. 


No sounds for Earth ?—Yes, for the Martyr leading 
Unto victorious Death serenely on, 

For Patriot by his rescued Altars bleeding, 
Thou hast a voice in each majestic tone. 


But speak not thus to one whose heart is beating 
Against Life’s narrow bound, in conflict vain ! 

For Power, for Joy, high Hope, and rapturous greeting, 
Thou wak’st lone thirst—be hush’d, exulting strain. 


Be hush’d, or breathe of Grief !—of Exile-yearnings 
Under the willows of the stranger-shore ; 

Breathe of the soul’s untold and restless burnings, 
For looks, tones, footsteps, that return no more. 


Breathe of deep Love—a lonely Vigil keeping 
Through the night-hours o’er wasted health to pine; 

Rich thoughts and sad like faded rose-leaves heaping, 
In the shut heart, at once a Tomb and Shrine. __ 


Or pass as if thy spirit-notes came sighing 
From Worlds beneath some blue Elysian sky ; 
Breathe of repose, the pure, the bright, th’ undying— 
Of Joy no more—bewildering Harmony ! 
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ODE TO POVERTY, 


I. 
Hart! mighty Power! who o’er my lot 
Presidest uncontroll’d and free ; 
Sole Ruler of the rural cot, 
I bid thee hail, dread Poverty ! 
Thine aid I crave to guide my strain, 
Nor shall I supplicate in vain. 


II. 
When on this world of woe and toil, 
A helpless stranger, I was cast, 
Like mariner on desert isle, 
The sport and victim of the blast, 
Thy russet robe was o’er me flung, 
And to thy cold, lean hand I clung. 


Il. 
In youth I felt thy guardian care,— 
Each saving, self-denying rule, 
Needful for those of fortune spare, 
I learnt and practised in thy school ; 
And of my lengthen’d life at large 
Thou still hast taken special charge. 


IV. 
Much have I seen, much more I’ve heard, 
Of chance and change in this vain world ; 
The low to high estate preferr’d— 
From high estate the haughty hurl’d: 
But chance or change ne’er pass’d o’er me ;— 
I’m still thy subject—Poverty | 


v. 
(Ah! how unwise are they who scorn 
Thy homely garb and humble fare ; 
Who scale the Tropic’s burning bourne, 
Ideal happiness to share! 
They tread the wild and plough the wave 
In quest of gold—but find a grave.) 
vi. 
There are who know thee but by name, 
Who spurn thy salutary laws, 
And count thy mark a badge of shame, 
And hold it sin to own thy cause. 
Fools that they are! they never knew 
Thy guiltless pride—thy spirit true. 


Vil. 
Full oft in danger’s darkest day 

Thy sons have proved their country’s shield, 
When Wealth’s effeminate array 

Appear’d not on the battle-field :— 
Twas theirs to grasp the patriot brand, 
That dropp’d from Lux’ry’s nerveless hand. 


VIII. 
Full oft, when wealth-engender’d crime - 
Roll’d o’er the lands its whelming tide, 
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Their fervent faith and hope sublime 
Have stable proved though sorely tried: 

In virtue’s heavenward path they trode, 

When pleasure’s sons forsook their God. 


Ix. 
And yet nor stone, nor poet’s strain, 
Records their honours undefiled ; 
Ev’n poesy would weave in vain 
The laurel wreath for penury’s child : 
Should fashion sneer, or fortune frown, 
*Twould wither ere the sun went down. 


But greater, ha pier, ar i is he, 
More ample h pei reward of praise— 
Though he should misery’s kinsman be, 
Though hardships cloud his earthly days— 
Who triumphs i in temptation’s hour, 
Than he who wins the warlike tower. 


xI. 
What, though he may not write his name 
On history’ 8 ever-living page! 
What, though the thrilling trump of fame 
Echo it not from age to age ! 
*Tis blazon’d bright i in realms on high, 
Enroll’d in records of the sky. 


XII 
What, though the hireling bard be mute, 
W hen humble worth for notice calls, 
There wants not voice of harp and lute 
To hymn it high in “wcdene: halls ; 
Around the cell where virtue weeps, 
His nightly watch the Seraph keeps. 


XIII. 
If peace of mind your thoughts employ, 
Ye restless, murm’ring sons of earth! 
Ah! shun the splendid haunts of j joy— 
Peace dwells not with unholy mirth ; 
But oft amidst a crowd of woes, 
As in the desert blooms the rose. 


‘ XIV. 
Thick fly the hostile shafts of fate, 

And wreck and ruin mark their course, 
But the pure spirit, firm, sedate, 

Nor feels their flight, nor fears its force. 
So storms the ocean's surface sw eep, 
While calm below the waters sleep. 


xv. 
O! may internal peace be mine, 

Though outward woes urge on their war, 
And, Hope ! do thou my path define, 

And light it with thy radiant star. 
Thou Hope, who, through the shades of sorrow, 
Canst trace the dawn of joy’s bright morrow ! 
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AIRSWOOD-MOSS, MAY 1828. 


Toorn of the olden time! I’d wish to learn 
Thy living history ; what age and nation 

Thou represented’st underneath the cairn, 
Fruitful of antiquarian speculation ; 

Nor are my queries an unmeaning sally— 

Tooth is to tongue a neighbour and an ally. 


Was it thy proud distinction, ancient tooth, 
To ornament and arm a Roman jaw, 
When the all-conquering legions of the south 
Imposed on us their language and their law? 
When death or bondage seem’d to overtake us, 
Pray, didst thou gnash defiance on Galgacus ? 


Was ihy proprietor a sky-blue Pict, 

Remarkable for longitude of arm ? 
One of that tribe which kingly Kenneth kick’d 

From crown and kingdom, to their no sfmall harm ? 
Well known they were, I wot, for uncouth grammar, 
For painting, too, and throwing the sledge-hammer. 


Perhaps thou art a tooth of Saxon breed, 
(A heath’nish cruel race with yellow hair,) 
And haply grinn’d within some helmed head, 
With very transport, when the victim fair 
Was seized and slain, and sacrificed, and sodden, 
And served up to bloody Thor and Woden. 





Thou’rt not Druidical, ’'m prone to think, 
For near thy lonely tomb no forests grow ; 
Nor, o’er thy bending river’s grassy brink 
Hath the green oak its shade been known to throw, 
Forming a fane of gloom for Druid sages, 
Or all hath perish’d in the lapse of ages. 


What was thy owner, then? a warrior dire, 
Who lived and died amid the din of battle ? 
Or perhaps some consequential feudal squire, 
Who bought and sold his serfs like other cattle ? 
Mayhap a bard, with soul of gentler quality, 
Who sigh’d for, but obtain’d not, immortality. 


If so, what funeral rites appeased his shade ? 
Waked minstrelsy her wildest intonations ? 

Did silent sorrow many a breast pervade ? 
Or rung the welkin wide with ululations, 

While rose in air the monumental stones ? 

A graceful cone—most venerable—of bones ! 


Ah! little thought the magnet of his times— 
Th’ aspiring bard—the man of power—the hero— 

That his renown should rise in these my rhymes 
After ten centuries’ repose at Zero; 

And that his tooth, ejected from its socket, 

Should toss and tumble in my waistcoat pocket. 
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Having discuss’d these high concerns a little, 
(I hope with some decorum and propriety,) 
There yet remain some minor points to settle, 
Though not less interesting to society ; 
Questions connected with domestic quiet 
And happiness—I now allude to diet. 


Much as I’ve sought thy lineage and descent, 
Thou bony remnant of departed glory! 
I own I'm not less anxiously bent 
To learn thy private, more immediate story— 
What meats, or common, or by way of cordial, 
Have undergone thy masticating ordeal. 


*Twere an uncourteous question, “ Didst thou fare 
On luxuries which modern teeth disable ?” 

Thy hardy frame and healthful looks declare, 
That no such trash e’er trifled on thy table: 

Thine was the food of undegenerate ages, 

Else never hadst thou figured in my pages. 


’Twas thine, heroic tooth! ’twas thine to pierce 
The red deer’s swelling sides with pride dilated ; 

The wild boar’s head, terrific, grim, and fierce, 
Thy eager, ardent onset too awaited; 

Then teeth with tusk in deadly conflict meeting, 

Display’d the feats of true, primeval eating. 


*Twere equally uncivil to enquire 
If aught thou knowest of the frightful ache ; 
Thy fangs are sound as one could well desire, 
Thy hard enamel smooth as frozen lake. 
Thy triumph is twofold, O tooth sublime ! 
Thou scorn’st alike tooth-ache and tooth of time. 


And here thou art, a prodigy—a wonder— 
A monument of undecaying earth ; 
Nor more of thee we’ll know till the last thunder 
Shall from his slumbers call thy master forth ; 
These puzzles which I grapple with in vain 
Shall then be solved—and all thy case seem plain. 





This and the preceding Poem, “ Ode to Poverty,’—communicated to us 
by a Lady whom we greatly esteem—are the production of William Park, 
farm-servant, or “ Minister’s man,” to the Rev. Dr Brown of Eskdale-muir. 
They exhibit, in the highest and purest light, that intellectual and moral 
worth, which adorns, dignifies, and ennobles the character of the peasantry 
of Scotland, 


C. N. 
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THE PORT OF VENASQUE. 


A SCENE IN THE PYRENEES. 


Tue earth, in all probability, pos- 
sesses not a nobler scene of natural 
splendour, than that which is present- 
ed to the traveller, who, from the 
bridge of Chamouni, looks up the 
valley towards Mont Blanc, during 
those few moments when the last 
rays of the setting sun, lingering on 
its crest, reflect by their brilliancy a 
hallowed artificial twilight over the 
pine-woods and | og below; and 
then, after gradually tinting those 
eternal snows with every - &~ of 
colouring, from the bright glittering 
of burnished gold, to the softest pur- 
ple, finally leave them in well de- 
fined outline, boldly contrasted with 
the dark background of a clear au- 
tumnal sky; and to Mr Pocock and 
Mr Wyndham, who, in 1742, were the 
first to explore the wonders of this 
stupendous scenery, it must have been 
enhanced by the peculiar charm at- 
tendant on what has hitherto eluded 
the gaze of the rest of human kind. It 
isnot my intention to sift the causes, 
or analyse the effects, of a fastidious- 
ness, Which, in spite of better and 
more rational principles, does, and 
will, detract more or less from the 
admiration of what is in other re- 
spects excellent and perfect, when 
once it becomes the common pro- 
perty of the world at large. Suffice 
it to say, it was under the influence 
of some such feelings that the writer 
of these pages, satiated with the 
again and again repeated routine of 
a Swiss tour, placed his maps be- 
fore him, and ranged over the cir- 
cumscribed limits of the time and 
space at his command, to find some- 
thing less frequented, though not less 
interesting. 

Names, after all, have more power- 
ful attractions than we are aware of, 
and possibly, therefore—Breche de 
Roland—Mt. Perdu—and, though 
last, not least, Maladetta, had a cer- 
tain influence in turning his atten- 
tion to the Pyrenees, a district less 
visited than other picturesque por- 
tions of Europe, and moreover richin 


interesting associations. The valleys 
amidst these mountains had been the 
refuge of that singular order of chi- 
valry, the Knights Templars; therein 
had they raised their banners, and 
erected chapels in remote recesses, 
whose remnants were still in exist- 
ence. Every frontier pass had its 
eventful tale of daring and lawless 
smugglers. The gorges and the ca: 
verns had each been the reputed re- 
sorts of mountain plunderers: and, 
above all, many of these romantic 
heights were endeared to English- 
men, by the recollection of gallant 
deeds of British valour performed in 
the closing scenes of the Peninsular 
war. 

The result was, that the writer 
found himself, after seeing much that 
amply repaid his labour, in process 
of time, in the elevated regions of 
Bagneres de Luchon, the view from 
which, down a protracted avenue of 
nearly a mile in-length, is bounded 
by the apparently insurmountable 
barrier formed by the Pic de la Pique 
on the left, and the serrated heights 
of Estaovas on the right, between 
which lay concealed the hidden Port 
of Venasque; the whole forming a 
frowning screen, excluding from view 
the mysterious form of Maladetta, 
“ The accursed.” It is to this pass, 
and to this singular mountain, which, 
although three times* more elevated 
than Snowdon, and little inferior to 
the highest of the Alps, contrives by 
its locality to elude observation, re- 
quiring to be closely approached to 
be seen, that he would direct the 
reader’s attention, and request him 
in imagination to form one of a party 

reparing at midnight to quit the 
ittle town of Luchon, to meet the 
rising sun upon the uplands, as his 
first rays should dawn upon the Spa- 
nish frontier of Venasque. 

The thermometer had during the 
day, even in the shade, risen to 85 
Fahrenheit, and, at this late hour, was 
stationary at 75; but though not a 
breath of air was stirring, it was the 





© The Maladetta is 11,100 feet in height-eSnowdon 3571, 
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glow of heat without the oppression ; 
the moon, in her waning quarter, had 
just risen behind a bank of moun- 
tains, only revealing her oe by 
a lighter tint in a cloudless heaven, 
adding by its mild and mellow gleam 
to the perfection of.a night which 
might have been coveted by the in- 
mates of Paradise: Leaving a ga- 
laxy of candles and lanterns, held 
up by half the wondering villagers 
assembled to see us set out, our lit- 
tle horses clattered merrily over the 
pavement, and down the long avenue, 
till we soon found ourselves in a 
rough and stony track, winding for a 
time by the banks of the river Pique, 
which soon brought us to the foot of 
the natural mound on which the 
ruined tower of Castel Viel reared 
itself, serving in its day as the advan- 
ced post and guardian of the valley. 
Leaving it on our right, we diverged 
from the line of the river, and began 
to ascend through a dense and con- 
tinued forest, the path growing more 
wild, the trees more grand, as we 
proceeded, our horses sometimes 
stepping over the stems of fallen 
pines, sometimes making a detour 
to the very edge of the precipice, 
to avoid their projecting roots 
and stumps, catching an occasional 
glimpse through the branches of the 
peaks of Venasque, towering high in 
the moonlight. It was the scenery 
of a dream, in its indistinct sublimity. 


As the night advanced, and the ascent , 


increased, the glowing warmth of Lu- 
chon was exchanged for a piercing 
chill, and long before one o’clock, all 
were muffled up in their respective 
cloaks, capotes, or roquelaures, pad- 
ding their way in Indian file along 
the narrow path. 

This sudden transition from exces- 
sive heat to the searching cold of the 
mountain air, and the impressive still- 
ness of the romantic scenery, had 
each, probably, its effect in reducing 
conversation to an occasional remark, 
oraninvoluntary exclamation, as sha- 
dowy peaks, or indistinct objects gli- 
ded into view. It was during one of 
these intervals, that the silence was 
interrupted by a shrill scream, evi- 
dently distant, but so acute and 


[April, 
mournful, that it was difficult to con- 
ceive it uttered by other than an un- 
happy wanderer on some lonely crag, 
suffering under severe pain; was it 
the death-cryofa human being? “No,” 
replied the guide,—* it is the great 
night-owl of the woods,* calling to 
its mate; andina few moments the 
doleful cry was answered by its part- 
ner from the rocks immediately 
above. As we proceeded, a vast te- 
nebrious mass increasing in size had 
long been perceived, and its gloomy 
undefined form had now monopo- 
lized nearly the whole of the distant 
landscape. We knew from its posi- 
tion and outline, that it was in fact 
the precipitous boundary of our ex- 
cursion, but to the eye of an ignorant 
observer, it had all the resemblance 
of a jet-black gloomy sky, enlivened 
only by one stray ruddy star, which 
glimmered alone far above, near the 
summit. “ It is the watchlight of an 
izard hunter,” said our guide; “ while 
yonder fire burns, he may sleep in 
safety ; the wolf and the bear will not 
molest him.” 

About a quarter after two o’clock, 
we emerged from the forest; and 
crossing a comparatively flat grassy 
plain, reached the Hospice of Bag- 
neres, a large lonely building erected 
for the accommodation of travellers. 
The loud barking of some shepherds’ 
dogs announced our approach ; and, 
without knocking, the door was 
speedily opened by the keepers of 
this secluded hostelry, who, accus- 
tomed to see guests of all classes 
and characters, at all hours and sea- 
sons, expressed no surprise at a vi- 
sit which in most places would have 
been equally ill-timed and unseason- 
able. 

We were admitted from the pas- 
sage into a large lugubrious cham- 
ber, black and dingy with accumu- 
lated dust and smoke, dimly lighted 
at one end by the smothering rem- 
nants of an expiring fire, scattered 
over a wide hearth-place, and en- 
circled with stools and rude benches 
recently occupied by a numerous 
body of shepherds or smugglers, or 
other doubtful characters, whose bo- 
dies, buried in sleep, were inter- 





* (Strix Bubo), a species of owl not much inferior in size to an eagle ; very rarely 
seen in Great Britain, building its nest in the caverns of rocks, and confining itself to 
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omit in every variety of attitude, 
amidst aconfused heterogeneous pile 
of sacks, and saddles, and packages 
of all descriptions. A rough coarse- 
featured, hostess replenished the 
hearth-stone with a supply of fresh 

ine-logs, which, in a few minutes, 
blazed half way up a wide chimney; 
and, while it thawed our benumbed 
limbs, threw a bright red glare over 
the strange apartment, and still 
stranger company assembled there- 
in. While our guides refreshed the 
horses, we as gladly refreshed our- 
selves, and lost no time in replenish- 
ing our stock of exhausted warmth, 
preparatory to the chill of the morn- 
ing on the still more elevated regions 
we had yet to encounter. 

About three o’clock, some nascent 
symptoms of dawn were visible, and 
we remounted. Above the N.E. ho- 
rizon, a pale glimmering gave token 
of the approach of morning, just suf- 
ficient to shew us the heights of Ve- 
nasque, uprearing themselves in one 
apparently unbroken precipice, im- 
mediately in our front, and we could 
not easily persuade ourselves that 
up the very centre of this seemingly 
unscalable barrier, we were to ad- 
vance. After crossing a shallow 
stream bounding the grassy plateau 
on which stood the hospice, we be- 
gan to rise. For a time the ascent 
was neither steep nor difficult; a 
guide led the way, and the horses, 
accustomed to their work, followed, 
without an effort on the part of their 
riders to urge or directthem. Soon, 
however, the angle of altitude very 
sensibly increased, and the track, 
which had hitherto only deviated 
from a right line by an occasional 
curve, assumed a zigzag form over 
a shelf of rugged rock upon which 
nothing short of an izard, a goat, or 
these mountain ponies, could have 
ventured to place their horny hoofs. 
With the exception of the plateau 
we had quitted, (the site of the hos- 
pice,) we were now, I may say, en- 
veloped in precipices, On our left, 
claiming kindred with the very hea- 
vens, stood a wall of rock, broken at 
various heights by ledges of various 
width, covered with straggling wood, 
on one of which and more than mid- 
way from the base, the guide pointed 
out to us the spot where we had seen 
the izard hunter’s fire; but we looked 
in vain through a telescope for a trace 
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of smoke, or the figure of the forlorn 
man who had made his resting-place 
in so perilous a situation ;—his lair 
was beyond the ken of human sight. 
By this time, twilight had made much 
progress, and, when about half way 
up the gorge, the sky began toredden, 
the moon to dim, the stars to fade, 
objects to become clearer, and to 
dawn into colour. The jagged ridges 
of Pic de la Pique first caught the 
morning ray, and as each distinct 
point became illuminated, the details 
of this desolate amphitheatre gradu- 
ally revealed themselves. 

In every direction huge fragments 
of rock were scattered and torn 
asunder, giving fearful and terrible 
evidence of the dire visitations this 
desolate gorge was alone permitted 
to witness—visitations on which no 
mortal eye could look and live. That 
some, indeed, had seen them in the 
hour of death, was too evident; for 
here and there a monumental cross 
marked the spot of some fatal catas- 
trophe. A certain hollow, in parti- 
cular, at the foot of a huge insulated 
fragment, weighing many thousand 
tons, our guide pointed out as the 
grave of four persons who had not 
Jong before met their fate. The party 
consisted of six, one of whom was 
his brother. Thus far had they jour- 
neyed without meeting any other 
obstacles than such as naturally ex- 
isted early in the spring, when all that 
we saw around us was shrouded 
under one deep mantle of snow. 
They were marching in a line, cau- 
tiously following in each other’s foot 
steps, when an avalanche came upon 
them. His brother was in the van, 
but was too much bewildered to give 
any very accurate account either of 
his own feelings or of what took 
place. He could speak of a rushing, 
mighty wind, when, turning round, 
all had disappeared saving the man 
who immediately followed him—the 
four were taken—the two were left ! 
It was useless to search for their 
bodies till later in the year, when the 
snows had melted. They were then 
found, fresh and uncorrupt as at the 
moment when they were called away, 
without an expression of agony or 
struggle. Every feature placid and 
composed as if wrapped in sound 
and peaceful sleep. Their remains 
were deposited in the hollow I have 
mentioned, and oo they still sleep 
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on and take their rest, beside a head- 
stone, such as few can boast of, and 
I question whether earth can produce 
a more solemn and solitary sepulchre 
wherein the dead repose for their 
appointed time. 
le or two were now seen 

soaring aloft, welcoming the rising 
sun, while a few choughs were noi- 
sily chattering their matins on the 
lower crags. In the meantime, the 
steepness of the ascent was rapidly 
increasing, and from a few yards be- 
low the path, if such a track deserved 
the name, appeared absolutely im- 
practicable. The cold, too—which at 
the point of dawn is always more 
sensible—as we advanced into the 
region of snow, and came in contact 
with large patches extending on 
every side, became intense; but there 
was something so striking in the no- 
velty and grandeur of the scene, that 
I believe any sense of suffering from 
this cause, was a matter of very tri- 
fling, or very secondary considera- 
tion to all. I have seen the sun rise 
in its loveliness during a calm at sea; 
and I have watched him shooting up 
his rays above the wild eastern clouds 
in a heavy gale. I have seen him, 
too, with intense interest, gilding the 
dome of Mount Blanc, to light up 
the path of a long line of guides and 
adventurers, who were slowly toiling 
towards its summit; but there was 
somewhat in his coming forth this 
morning exceeding and surpassing 
all I had seen before. We looked 
back upon the hospice, the only re- 
sidence of man perceptible, and upon 
the world below, and “ darkness was 
the garment thereof.” We were rai- 
sed above the world, and all was light 
and life. There was something in- 
describable in the contrast. The 
transitions from twilight to vivid sun- 
shine were instantaneous ; from crag 
to crag, from rock to rock, the sun- 
beams glanced, and each seemed, as 
it caught the ray, to assume anima- 
tion under its influence, and ready 
to step forth from its everlasting pe- 
destal to bow down and offer homage. 
It did seem, indeed, and some there 
were amongst us who felt as though 
it were so, that we were treading on 
the threshold of a hallowed temple 
beyond the power of man to build, 

and “ that the glory of the Lord God 

did lighten it.’ 

We had now followed the gorge 

to the very base of the barrier, at the 
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foot of which were four small lakes, 
three of them of the delicate trans. 
lucent green of the chrysophrace; 
but the last and largest, black as the 
blackest ink, owing, as we were as- 
sured, to its unfathomable depth. As 
we were gazing upon this, the sun’s 
rays reached the peak immediately 
above, and we saw its form appear 
in the brightest rose-colour in the 
black mirror, reflected with such 
reality and precision, as to give ra- 
ther the idea of an aperture perfora- 
ted into the antipodes, than the mere 
representation of a landscape. Our 

osition became at every step more 
interesting and extraordinary, for, to 
all powers of observation, this cul de 
sac was so perfect, and all means of 
exit so inscrutable, that not one of 
the party, after the most mature in- 
spection, could form a conjecture as 
to the continuation even of the very 
pathway, much less as to the pass it- 
self, which appeared to elude our 
grasp as we drew near, and yet must, 
if it really existed, be now close at 
hand. In good truth, we almost be- 
gan to suspect that our guides and 
horses were possessed of some super- 
natural means of scaling the preci- 

ices, and letting us bodily down 
into the province of Arragon, a mea- 
sure they seemed inclined to attempt 
by leading on up a rugged defile, 
which, although I have seven credible 
witnesses to attest my veracity, I will 
not attempt to describe,—when, at 
length, on rounding a sharp corner, 
the pass started into view about fifty 
yards above our heads, in the form 
of a tremendous fissure which had 
rent in twain the belt of rock from 
its summit to its base ; and vet with- 
al so narrow, that with difficulty 
two could go abreast on horseback. 
The poor animals, as if conscious 
that the severest portion of their 
task was drawing to a close, exerted 
themselves with redoubled efforts to 
accomplish the remaining—I may say 
—-steps in the ladder; during which 
time I had ample opportunity of 
contemplating this natural door of 
communication from one kingdom to 
another. How or when effected, 
uninspired man has it not to tell; but 
in all probability the convulsive 
throe that gave birth to Maladetta, 
disgorging its chaos from the bosom 
of the earth, severed the ridge, and 
left the chasm, an eternal monument 
of the power of centrical fires. 
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It so happened that I was the last 
jn our ranks, and am ready to admit, 
that something like a feeling of dis- 
appointment stole across me, on ob- 
serving that, as each of my predeces- 
sors defiled through the aperture, 
and were of course in possession of 
the view beyond, the horse was 
reined in, while its rider sat perfect- 
ly quiet, making neither sign nor 
token by word or deed, of any thing 
worthy of the trouble we had taken— 
a young Englishman excepted, who, 
waving his hat, shouted out,— 
“Hurrah! we are in Spain—push 
on!” darted forward at a hard can- 
ter, With an ardour as if he would 
have put the beloved Ferdinand to 
death upon the spot, and disappear- 
ed down the declivity. Another 
minute brought me to the breach, 
and it was now my turn to comment 
on what we saw before us ; when I 
too drew up in silence like the rest, 
and in motionless, speechless admi- 
ration, sat with my eyes riveted on 
the stupendous scene, so singularly, 
so suddenly revealed. Reader, have 
you ever on some eventful occa- 
sions been placed in situations which 
absorbed the whole soul, and called 
it, for the time being, into, as it were, 
another world, and another state of 
existence, when the insignificance of 
man stood contrasted with the reality 
and grandeur of higher powers, and 
you felt yourself pausing beneath 
the overshadowing of Omnipotence? 
Such or somewhat akin to these, 
were, I believe, the irresistible im- 
pressions, uppermost in the mind of 
every individual who, on that morn- 
ing, and at that moment, passed the 
gap. The Maladetta was immediate- 
ly in front of us, without a single in- 
tervening object, standing in all its 
dreary nakedness, like the ghost of 
some mountain belonging to a de- 
parted world. There was an un- 
earthly hue over the whole. Its 
granite of a ghastly pallid tint, scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the belts and 
layers of those snows and glaciers 
which formed its frozen covering, 
indented and intersected with fissures 
and fractures, setting human intru- 
sion at defiance, and exhibiting its 
bleak cheerless brow, on which the 
most fearless izard hunter had never 
ventured to plant his footstep. The 
blackish grey projections which stood 
out here and there in strong contrast 
with the broken surface of the snow 


its nearer rocks bristling with the 
stems of dead or withering pines, 
the parched, cindery, powdery look 
of the whole mountain, the scanty 
vegetation in the lower parts, the 
utter absence of all life—the misty 
gloom of night which still hung in the 
valleys of the montagnes maudites on 
our left, while the most delicate tints 
of morning relieved the snows which 
did indeed look as if they were eter- 
nal, and coloured the range of moun- 
tains above the valley of Venasque 
on ourright—it was unlike any view 
we had any of us ever seen or con- 
ceived. 

I know but of one with which it 
can bear comparison, that of the 
Yung-frau, as seen from the Cha- 
lets on the Wenghorn Alp. In both 
cases these untrodden mountains 
are embraced under a single point of 
view, without intervening objects to 
detract from their extent and subli- 
mity. And it may be admitted that 
in much appertaining to scenic 
beauty, the Yung-frau bears the 
palm ; her snows pure, and dazzling, 
are enlivened by the spiry forms of 
her picturesque and elegant pin- 
nacles, which shoot up from the 
body of the mountain, as if made to 
pierce the clouds; whereas the 
snows of Maladetta are comparative- 
ly opaque, and her round and mono- 
tonous hummocks cannot come in- 
to competition with the fairy and 
fantastic needles of the other. The 
characters of the two mountains in 
this respect, may be accounted for 
bya probable solution of their origin. 
The Alpine range bespeaks a sudden 
and rapid upheaving of the granitic 
strata, penetrating at once incumbent 


masses, not sufficiently weighty or 


dense to resist the shock, or deaden 
the sharpness of the aiguilles. The 
Yung-frau, like Spenser’s heroine, 
betokens an active creature of im- 
pulse, 


“ Up rose the sun, and up rose Rosalie.” 


Thus the colossal maiden of Switzer- 
land seems to have risen with a 
spring from her couch, and shatter- 
ing the superincumbent crust of 
earth, started into being with her 
crystal spiracles sharp and unim- 
paired—whereas Maladetta tells a 
tale of slow and laborious uphea- 
vings. The granitic central bone of 
this part of the Pyrenees extends 
but little beyond a limited line. Du- 
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ring a long hour, I observed granite 
in situ in comparatively few situa- 
tions. The adjacent bands of rock 
which have made way for this inter- 
loper, appear to have offered tre- 
mendous resistance, grinding down 
and blunting the delicate pyramidi- 
cal needles observable in the Alps— 
the peaks of the Pyrenees being, 
with few exceptions, “ pseudo peaks,” 
that is, the mere fractured and dis- 
jointed extremities of incumbent 
strata, now elevated at various angles, 
and abutting on the granitic base. 
There is another resemblance, too, in 
these sister mountains. The Yung- 
frau ever and anon emits tremulous 
sounds, evidently arising from the 
fall of frequent avalanches. At first 
a low muttering is heard—a sort of 
mountain growlery—then a pause— 
then a sort of sliding slattering noise, 
and finally a reverberating thunder- 
ing crash, as the descending ruin 
falls headlong with its collected ac- 
cumulation of ruin—Maladetta, too, 
has her voice, but it is not the note 
uttered by the Yung-frau. 

One of the most impressive fea- 
tures of the scene on the ridge of 
Venasque on this memorable morn- 
ing, was the peculiar solemn noise 
emitted from the mountain. The 
only sound which broke upon our 
silence, while we stood before it, 
without exchanging a word, was an 
uninterrupted melancholy, mournful 
moaning, a sort of Aolian, aerial tone, 
attributable to no visible or osten- 
sible cause. The tradition of the 
Egyptian statue responding to the 
first rays of the morning sun, came 
forcibly to my recollection. In her 
voice, this queen of the Pyrenees 
“ Prince Memnon’s sister might be- 
seem ;” and superstition, if not phi- 
losophy, might have persuaded some 
that this sudden glare of brightness 
and warmth, glistening with increa- 
sing intenseness on every ridge and 
eastern surface, might call forth some 
corresponding vibrations, and there- 
tore that the plaintive tones we heard, 
were, in fact, a sort of sympathetic 
music — the Maladetta’s morning 
hymn.* 

It was with deep regret that we 
prepared to quit a spot on which, 
though two hours had elapsed, the 
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time had passed as the dream of a 
moment. But a long day’s work 
was before us; and therefore, with- 
out further delay, though casting 
many “ longing, lingering looks be. 
hind,” we prepared to_ re-enter 
France by the pass of Picade, which, 
for a short distance, proved even 
more precipitous in ascent than any 
thing we had hitherto experienced; 
and on a certain critical point of 
which an adventure had wellnigh 
occurred to one of the party, so pe. 
rilous even in recollection, that a 
lively French servant, who was the 
nearest observer of the extent and 
proximity of the danger, sickened on 
the spot, and did not recover himself 
for some days. 

The scene we had quitted was, in 
all human probability, quitted for 
ever by the majority of those who 
were turning their backs on Mala- 
detta; but I had seen too much not 
to feel an irresistible desire to see 
more, and to explore the ravines 
winding through the skirts of this 
barren wilderness. Without, there- 
fore, detailing further the remaining 
occurrences of that day, I shall mere- 
ly inform the reader that, at dusk on 
the third ensuing evening, in com- 
pany with a single guide, I again 
found myself entering the thick 
woods, and looking down upon the 
ruined tower of Castel Viel, prepa- 
ring to pass the night at the hospice, 
and dedicate the following day to the 
Spanish valleys of Maladetta, and 
a visit to the frontier town of Ve- 
nasque in Arragon. If variety has 
charms, it was my fortunate lot to 
experience them in the extreme. The 
lovely sky of the preceding evening 
was exchanged for a dense mass of 
lowering ominous clouds, which gra- 
dually descending lower and lower, 
soon put an end to daylight, and left 
us to grope our way in gloom im- 
penetrable, increased, in less than an 
hour, by at first a thick mizzling mist, 
shortly resolving itself into settled 
rain, and, finally, pouring down in 
one continuous torrent, powerful and 
plentiful as a shower-bath. Contem- 
plating the consequences of unsettled 
weather, I had luckily borrowed a 
cloak, used by the mountain shep- 
herds, formed of thick dark woollen 





* See Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. XVI. On the Peculiar Noises 


heard in Mountains. 
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cloth, surmounted by a high-peaked 
hood, completely enveloping the 
whole figure. Wrapped up in this, 
and leaving my horse to pick his 
way at the tail of its companion, I pa- 
tiently bore this incessant drenching, 
listening to the loud thunder, follow- 
ed, as it now was, by flashes of light- 
ning, gleaming in all directions, af- 
fording by their momentary light the 
only clue that we were in the right, 
or, indeed, any path; for by this 
time a darkness so entirely coming 
up to my idea of “ darkness to be 
felt,’ 1 had never before witnessed. 
We scarcely exchanged ten words, 
my companion, indeed, only enliven- 
ing the way bya single story. “ It was 
hereabouts,” said he,—we were then 
in the very thickest of the wood— 
“ that Iwas one night, just about this 
time, going to the hospice by my- 
self. Iwas dozing as I rode, when 
my horse suddenly stopped and 
snorted. I awoke; and, on looking 
before me, saw a large bear stand- 
ing quite still in the middle of the 
path. We all seemed equally discom- 
fited; my horse was frightened out of 
his wits, and trembled all over. I was 
far from being easy in mind, and the 
bear was evidently at a loss to know 
what to do; and thus we remained 
for some minutes, when the latter, 
turning on his heel, retreated down 
the bank, leaving the road open for 
us to pursue.” 

Leaving me to meditate on this 
pleasant anecdote, in the middle of a 
wood, the favourite haunt, as M. Ra- 
mond remarks, for these animals, we 
continued our silent course, and in 
due time emerged from the woods, 
finding ourselves on the plateau, but 
where or how to hit upon the hos- 
pice was a matter of some doubt— 
when, after a clattering clap of thun- 
der, instantly followed. by a blaze of 
lightning, we saw, like a scene ina 
theatre, the hospice, illuminated and 
bright as at noonday, not a hundred 
yards before us, and absolutely be- 
sieged by herds of terrified cattle, as- 
sembled under the protection of man 
during this dreadful night. 

The keeper and his wife were 
now the sole occupants of the great 
chamber, enjoying the warmth of 
a fierce fire flaring on the hearth- 
stones, anxiously expecting the re- 
turn of their daughter and some 
others, who had gone down in the 
course of the day with a few ass- 
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loads of ice for the restaurateurs at 
Luchon. After supper, I was shewn 
into the sleeping apartment, imme- 
diately over, and of equal dimensions 
with, the lower chamber, containing 
three of the filthiest of filthy beds. 
Of two of these they gave me to un- 
derstand I might take my choice, the 
third being pote occupied by a 
man, his wife, and children, but how 
many, I felt no inclination by closer 
inspection to ascertain. They had 
visited the hospice for change of air, 
the infant family being all in the 
height of hooping-cough. After some 
hesitation, I stretched myself on one 
of these inviting couches, more as a 
matter of duty than choice, prepara- 
tory to an anticipated fatiguing day 
on the morrow. But I might have 
spared myself the pains, for every 
sense was simultaneously assailed, to 
the utter exclusion and annihilation 
of sleep. Smells, whether inherent 
in the sickly atmosphere of the room, 
or its contents, were offensive be- 
yond endurance. The rain was ex- 
cluded only, and but partially, by 
broken dilapidated shutters and a 
rickety roof, through whose wide 
chinks and crannies the flashes of 
lightning gleamed so vividly, that 
the whole apartment was an inces- 
sant alternation of midday and mid- 
night. But, in comparison with the 
varied and compounded mixture of 
sounds, these were trivial evils. For 
every flash of lightning was prefaced 
by a rattle of thunder, bandied and 
reverberated from Maladetta and her 
brethren, peaks of Astor and Picade, 
which shook the hospice to its 
foundation-stone, drowning for a mo- 
ment the hoopings, and hiccupings, 
and howlings of the poor children, 
choking under paroxysms of inces- 
sant cough, and the bellowings and 
bleatings of the hundreds of head of 
cows, sheep, and goats, assembled at 
the door, mingled with the jingling 
of bells suspended round many of 
their necks. Soon after midnight 
the din was increased by a loud 
knocking, answered by a yelling of 
watch-dogs. It was the lost party 
from Luchon; and no stronger proof 
can be given of the darkness in the 
woods, and violence of the storm, 
than that these people, to whom 
every step was familiar, had found it 
impracticable to proceed without 
slowly feeling their way, and had ac- 
tually been obliged to perform part 
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of their journey on hands and knees, 
when, deviating from the path, they 
had bewildered themselves in the 
jungle. My meditations were none 
of the most comforting, Broken 
weather in these aerial regions, was, 
I knew full well, nat to be trifled 
with, acting too often like lock and 
key on the unfortunate traveller ex- 
posed to its effects. In this same 
temple of the elements, preferring, 
however, the mud floor of the lower 
chamber to the bed on which I lay, 
M. Ramond, the historian of the 
Pyrenees, had, on a similar occasion, 
been detained some days, unable to re- 
ascend even to Luchon. At all events, 
the prospect of passing the heights of 
Venasque under roe auspices, as- 
sumed rather a hazardous appear- 
ance. The mountain proverb, re- 
specting “ les dangers des ports,” 
being duly weighed in the scale, 
“ quand l’ouragan y regne, le pére 
n’attend point son fils, et le fils 
n’attend point son pére ;” and yet to 
relinquish a half-completed attempt 
was any thing but satisfactory. Ha- 
ving turned over every probable con- 
tingency, and balanced every possi- 
bility and impossibility with the 
nicest casuistry, at the expiration of 
some two or three hours’ indecision 
and dilemma, I was most unexpect- 
edly relieved from both, by a gradual 
cessation of every external disquiet- 
ude. The lightning ceased to gleam ; 
the thunders rattled no more ; cows, 
sheep, and goats, by unanimous con- 
sent, became mute, and, on peeping 
through a chink, I was delighted to 
see the ridges of Picade and la Pique 
standing out sharp and bright in a 
clear star-light sky, while the clouds 
were collecting in the most grotesque 
and compact masses, like pillows and 
fieeces of wool, midway down the 
lowlands, which were still smoking 
in a sea of mist. Amongst moun- 
tains all is chance. To go or not to 
go? Venasque or Luchon ?—that was 
the question. And being answered in 
favour of the former, I was once 
more at dawn, but a dawn 
Quantum mutatusab illo! 

brushing with hasty steps towards 
the port of Venasque. I had seen it 
in its perfection of glory, I had now 
to see it in a very different, though 
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perhaps not less interesting point of 
view. Then a cloud or speck of haze 
in the vault of heaven seemed fo- 
reign to its very nature, now I could 
only compare the gorge to a busy 
manufactory of “ vapours,and clouds, 
and storms.’ At one moment we 
were involved in the thickest mist; 
in another, the moisture would col- 
lapse into adense, well-defined cloud, 
whose edges might almost be touch- 
ed without trespassing on vapour, 
It would then again expand and sub- 
divide itself into nodules and packs, 
each assuming the most fantastic 
forms. What was round, in a few 
seconds, by a sort of magic, became 
a spiral cone. Some were curling 
perpendicularly, some horizontally ; 
some would follow the sinuosities 
of the mountain, while others would 
stand aloof and perform their unac- 
countable revolutions floating in mid 
air; and then, without assignable 
cause, the packs would again con- 
glomerate and condense into one ge- 
neral universal mist. The air, too, 
partook of the same fickle character. 
Now it was calm, then a squall would 
rush up or down the valley—in the 
distance, diminutive tornadoes or 
whirlwinds might be seen skimming 
along the woods. In a word, the 
elements seemed sadly out of tune, 
and with a wistful eye I looked up 
towards the Port. We passed it, and 
Maladetta was there, but no dancing 
sunbeams glittered on its summit, no 
/Eolian sounds were emitted from 
its bosom ; it looked the personifica- 
tion of its name “ La Montagne Mau- 
dite,’ ready for every ebullition of 
mischief in the power of its chemis- 
try to concoct. On the previous 
morning, some of our party, myself 
amongst the rest, on looking down 
from a sort of terrace impending over 
the valley, had seriously thought of 
just running down and returning, a 
business in the innocence of our ig- 
norance we conceived to be the fea- 
sible occupation of an extra half hour. 
The optical illusions inseparable from 
clearness of atmosphere* were never 
more forced upon my observation 
than in the present instance. For 
this descent, which had appeared to 
be the easy work of half an hour, I 
found by experience would have re- 





- 


* As an instance of the extreme clearness of the air, I should observe that on my 
previous visit, the morning star was distinctly visible in the zenith, at 11, a, mM. not- 
withstanding the brightness of the sun’s rays, 
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uired little less than the remainder 
of that day. This apparently minor 
eminence from which we looked 
down, being in fact the crest of the 
Penna blanca, a mountain above 7000 
feet in height, whose heady, naked, 
pale, calcareous surface formed asuit- 
ably cadaverous belt for the mounds 
of misery beyond it; and the mere 
descent of which, on a smart run, 
took up a good hour and a half. At 
its base the Spanish Hospice of Ve- 
nasque, the first habitation in the do- 
minions of Ferdinand, shewed itself, 
crouching under a rock, inviting us 
to enter, with what inducements the 
reader must judge for himself. The 
door-posts and thresheld of an en- 
trance not exceeding five feet in 
height, and proportionably narrow, 
were soaked in blood, exuded from 
the carcass of a pig just killed, whose 
inside an Arragonese damsel, the 
eldest-born of the dwelling, was de- 
licately cleaning out by a little rill of 
water a few yards distant. The sa- 
loon or common room, about twelve 
feet by six, or thereabouts, was sur- 
rounded by a raised seat, on which 
travellers might sit or sleep at plea- 
sure; a smothering fire easting up 
more smoke than flame occupied the 
middle space, a recess on the right, 
about half the size of the saloon, form- 
ing the private apartments of the 
lessee of the tenement and his fa- 
mily; while another, on the left, com- 
prising the remainder of the building, 
contained as many pigs, ponies, 
mules, or asses, as could be jammed 
into it at any given time of need. As 
an apology for this Esquimaux pa- 
lace, I should in fairness observe 
that it was said to be but the locum- 
tenens, the deputy-lieutenant of a 
more commodious hospice about to 
be built, though, in consequence of 
certain disputes and difficulties ex- 
isting between the constituted autho- 
rities and the lessee, this, I was given 
to understand, was an event not like- 
ly to occur at a very early period. 
It will remain, therefore, for an inde- 
finite time, the sole refuge for the 
destitute, in lieu of the original edi- 
fice, heretofore occupying the re- 
maining space under the rock, but 
now scattered over some half dozen 
acres in front of its ancient position. 
This particular nook had been se- 
lected as the safest that could be de- 
vised, since, within the memory of 
man, no instance was on record of 
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injury received from avalanches. 
One winter night, however, about 
two years previous to my visit, one 
of these scourges of the mountains 
came rolling down from the Penna, 
and bursting on the rock overhang- 
ing the dwelling, dispersed itself on 
either side ; but being preceded by the 
usual precursor on these occasions, 
an overpowering rush of wind, the 
blast, which it was self-evident had 
dealt the fatal blow, uprooted and 
tore the hut, although impinging 
under the projecting precipice like a 
swallow’s nest under the eaves of a 
cottage roof, and scattered before its 
impetus, like the withered leaves of 
autumn, a mingled wreck and ruin 
of disjointed masonry and broken 
beams, together with the mangled 
remains of two women and a child 
who slept within, little dreaming of 
such a visitation. The road from the 
hospice to the town through the 
valley, is to Maladetta what the road 
from the Allée-blanche to Cormayeur 
is to Mont Blanc, in both cases the 
mountains rising more or less ab- 
ruptly from the spectator, and con- 
veying an idea of prodigious eleva» 
tion, attainable in no other situation, 
and both gy toe, precious a ban- 
quet of the bare bones of mountain 
scenery as imagination can conceive 5 
but the simple peasantry of Switzer- 
land will bear no comparison with 
the Spanish goat-herds, clad in their 
picturesque costume of shaggy sheep- 
skins, cloaks and ponchos, giving, 
whenever they appeared, a fine Sal- 
vator Rosa character to the picture. 
During this whole journey of four- 
teen miles, with one exception only, 
not a vestige of the works or habita- 
tions of man was visible. An excep- 
tion equally singular, and out of cha- 
racter. For on one of the flanks of 
Maladetta, to my utter astonishment, 
I beheld an extensive and handsome 
pile of building most unaccountably 
erched. It was a very temple of 
upiter Ammon in the desert, but 
without its flowery vases, as if a band 
of Loretto angels had dropt it in their 
flight, on the scarified ledge, where it 
had by good fortune found a resting 
place. It was the Matlock of Arra- 
on—a watering place! without its 
fellow in the world, I will answer for 
it. Rheum and Rheumatism must 
have done their worst before an af- 
flicted patient could have consented 
to betake himself to the baths of Ma« 
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ladetta, with the additional stipula- 
tion of providing his own bed, his 
own fire, and cooking his own food, 
purchased (at the nearest) in a 
wretched distant village, separated 
by more wretched roads, and in which 
moreover, it was a chance whether 
he met with a single article beyond 
oil, indifferent bread, and a scanty 
supply of vegetables. And still less 
inviting are his out-of-door resources, 
inasmuch as it is at the imminent risk 
of being snapped up by a wolf, the 
infirm, paralytic, or gouty resident 
ventures to hobble beyond _pistol- 
shot of a door, before whose very 
steps these hungry animals not un- 
frequently prow! at all times and 
seasons, seeking whom they may de- 
vour. Judging from external tokens, 
the present company did not appear 
very numerous, for from one solitary 
chimney only was a light wreath of 
smoke seen to curl, and from one 
window alone in the long facade of 
shutters, for of glass Isaw not a ves- 
tige, was the human form displayed. 
y telescope revealed one solitary 
man, who, espying us across the gulf 
between, hailed us with that peculiar 
shout of the Pyrenean mountain- 
eers, Which, loud as it was, would 
have spent itself in air, but for the 
natural sounding-boards of rocks and 
precipices, which refracted his voice. 
As we returned on the following day, 
there again, in the same window, in 
the same position, the same indivi- 
dual stood uttering the same greet- 
ings in the same undulating tones. 
To the mineralogist and geologist 
this expedition holds out ne a 
attractions ; every mile has its won- 
drous tale to tell of great and myste- 
rious deeds, into which science and 
philosophy might desire to look. Me- 
talliferous stones, scattered here and 
there, gave unequivocal testimony to 
the existence of mines at no great dis- 
tance, and cracks and fissures spoke of 
internal convulsions which might have 
shaken a Cimboraco to its base. In 
one part, more particularly, called the 
Barranco de Malivierno, the moun- 
tain seemed absolutely torn asunder, 
for the purpose of letting loose a 
load of numerous enormous blocks of 
anite, which, from their nearly glo- 
ular form, must have been exposed 
to considerable friction, and then ex- 
ploded from some gigantic piece of 
volcanic ordnance, buried in the very 
vitals of the mountain far distant. 
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A ride of three hours brought us 
within sight of Venasque, so analo- 
gous and assimilated, in colour and 
position, to the rocky site whereupon 
it was built, that it reminded me of a 
ptarmigan nestling amongst the grey 
stones and snows of Ben Nevis. No- 
thing could be stronger than its con- 
trast with Luchon. In the latter, every 
thing seemed calculated for comfort, 
accommodation, and cheerfulness; 
every alternate roof covered an inn 
or a lodging-house. But comfort, ac- 
commodation, and cheerfulness, were 
terms unknown in the vocabulary of 
Venasque. No officious maitre-d’ho- 
tel, with a smiling countenance, stept 
forth to enlist me as a guest at his 
table-d’hote—for inns and ordinaries 
there were none. Narrow, dirty 
streets—grilled casemeunts, were all 
that met the eye, through the bars of 
which a few gloomy, cautious, sallow 
faces stared at the trespassers who 
presumed to molest their 


“ Ancient, solitary reign.” 


Aware of the possible state of af- 
fairs, from some little previous ac- 
quaintance with Spanish habits, I had 
turnished myself with a letter to one 
of the principal inhabitants, a sub- 
stantial man, who, in the possession 
of five hundred mules, five hundred 
cows, and flocks of sheep and goats 
innumerable, might have rivalled the 
King of Basan himself. I conceal his 
name—for, tell it not to Ferdinand, 
let it not be known at the Escurial— 
he wasa Liberal, one whosaw and felt 
for his country, and, welcoming meas 
an Englishman, availed himself of so 
rare and brief an opportunity to give 
vent to feelings and principles, with 
the heat and vehemence of imprison- 
ed steam bursting from an opened 
safety-valve. I need scarcely remind 
the reader, that, in Spain, nobility is 
all and every thing ; not to be noble 
argues thyself unknown. According- 
ly, my friend, who was himself a no- 
bleman, introduced me to his friend 
the grocer, another nobleman, and 
gave me a billet to another friend, 
who was a noble lady, in both cases 
pointing out, as an heraldic token of 
nobility, their respective coats of 
arms, emblazoned, in antiquated car- 
ved work, ona shield of granite, em- 
bedded over the key-stone of the 
door-way. 

The noble lady, to whom I pre- 
sented my note of admission, recel- 
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yed me with that nonchalance pecu- 
jiar to certain exclusives moving in 
the corresponding sphere of our own 
country. She was a short, squab, 
dried figure, seated by her kitchen- 
fire on the first floor, contemplating 
an earthen vessel simmering amongst 
the cinders, with a spoon, pewter or 
wooden I forget which, oscillating in 
her hand. It was a little after twelve 
o'clock. “ Might I have the honour 
of dining with the family?” “ No, 
the family had already dined.”— 
“Couldshe provide me with a meal ?” 
“ Yes”—but it was a Yes implying 
that the words fee and reward form- 
ed part and parcel thereof. But as 
it was withal a Yes implying that the 
meal would be immediate, that it 
was, in fact, connected with, and did, 
moreover, form a part and parcel of 
the parboiling pot before her, I cheer- 
fully closed with the terms; and, 
seating myself ona tripod at her feet, 
requested that she would make as 
much haste as was consistent with 
the dignity of her situation. My long 
ride had somewhat wearied me, the 
reflected heat of the valley, too, had 
its effect, and, as she was not garru- 
lous, conversation flagged, and I me- 
ditated in silence, watching the pot, 
till my appetite grew keen, and I 
thought it high time for the noble 
lady to bestir herself. I looked up, 
her ladyship was fast asleep, and the 
kitchen spoon hung motionless in her 
lap. It was a trying situation, but 
hunger is ever a vulgar intruder. So 
lawoke her. Whereupon she inform- 
ed me that, if I was ready, the soup 
(and I was given to understand that 
soup was to be the sum and substance 
of the meal) required but a moment’s 
preparation ; so, suiting the action to 
the word, she retired into a small 
buttery close at hand, and proceeded 
to pour into the pot, hitherto contain- 
ing nothing but pure water, a yellow 
treacle stream of pure oil, adding, 
that as the soup was now ready, 
bread might be crumbled in at my 
own discretion. Unfortunately, I was 
born with a rooted and invincible an- 
tipathy to oil. At the hazard, there- 


fore, of my good-breeding, I was un- 
der the necessity of declining the in- 
vitation, and repaired to my guide’s 
havresack, in which I knew were 
contained the remnants of a Luchon 
leg of lamb. To do her justice, the 
noble lady seemed not in the least 
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disconcerted ; on the contrary, with 
infinite good-nature and alacrity, she 
set about cleaning a small table, using 
for the purpose a very effective, 
though certainly unusual brush— 
neither more nor less than the tail of 
a bullock, severed, as I concluded 
from the colour of the stump, from 
the hinder parts of the animal, about 
the same hour when the Lavinia of 
the hospice was embowelling her 
pig. With afew graceful and well- 
bred flourishes of its long hairy 
switch, she soon put to flight a host 
of flies, sweeping away, at the same 
time, crumbs, and crusts, and other 
superfluous remnants of the family 
dinner, and assisted the guide in dis- 
engaging the lamb’s leg from the 
straps of the wallet. Brevity and 
dispatch were the prominent features 
of the meal; and as I was to be an 
inmate for the night, I requested to 
see my room. It was a small apart- 
ment, hot as an oven, with shutters 
closed, to exclude the sun’s rays shi- 
ning full upon the window, a sort of 
boudoir in which the noble lady kept 
her valuables, consisting, at this par- 
ticular juncture, of the summer’s ac- 
cumulation of family wool, the smell 
from which, under the circumstances 
of a hot sun and confined atmo- 
sphere, was rather overcoming. I re- 
monstrated a little, and she finally 
consented to remove her fleecy trea- 
sures, calling a female servant, while 
she and a priest, who was a perma- 
nent lodger, looked on, evideritly 
wondering what could be my rea- 
sons for giving such unnecessary 
trouble, in the eyes of the ecclesias- 
tic, no doubt, technically and pro- 
fessionally considered as a work of 
absolute supererogation. 

Venasque is a fortress, that is to 
say, it has a governor and a castle 
garrisoned with a couple of com- 
panies, whose ramparts and defend- 
ers, without pretending to any great 
military skill, I apprehend, the ser- 
geant’s guard of any Highland regi- 
ment would overleap and capture 
with very little trouble or personal 
danger. But though it was to all 
outward appearance very despicable, 
as a military post, it so happened 
that as a sketch, it was perfect, and 
I accordingly drew it; the conse- 
quence of which, together with one 
other little incident, shewed that I 
was not in the most enlightened or 
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civilized part of the world. I was 
walking leisurely about half a mile 
from the town, when I felt myself 
staggered by rather a severe blow on 
my shoulder from a large thin stone, 
which, by good luck, struck me on 
its flat surface instead of the edge. 
On looking up I observed, for the 
first time, that I had been under fire 
from a parcel of full-grown lads, who, 
taking up their position under a wall 
on the other side of a brook, had se- 
lected me as a trial of their skill in 
projectiles. On making a demon- 
stration of retaliation in my turn, 
they took to their heels and scamper- 
ed off. On returning to the town 
I met my friend, who informed me, 
with some uneasiness, that sharp 
words had passed between him and 
the governor, to whom the fact of 
my having taken a sketch had been 
made known, and that some hints 
had been dropped about arresting 
suspicious persons, the practicability 
and possibility of which, my friend 
corroborated by relating an instance 
of a late governor having laid violent 
hands on a tourist, like myself, and 
hurried him off, in spite of all expla- 
nation or remonstrance, to Saragossa. 
Without a moment’s delay, as the 
most effectual way of averting this 
most untoward episode in my narra- 
tive, I made a copy of the sketch, 
and sought an interview with the 
great arbiter of the liberty of the 
subject. With a cigar in his mouth, 
I found him pacing a little court, de- 
nominated the plaga. Introducing 
myself, I alluded in a few words to 
the report I had heard, and after con- 
vincing him that I was not a French- 
man, beings whom he evidently held 
in great abhorrence, and delicately 
hinting that his fortress ran no risk of 
capture from a sketch at a mile’s dis- 
tance, I requested his acceptance of 
the suspected document, feeling per- 
fectly convinced from his mode of 
looking at it, that drawing was an 
art of which he was so utterly igno- 
rant, that had it been a ground-plan 
and elevation of every rampart in his 
eitadel, he would not have detected 
asingle point of resemblance. After 
a few comments on his part on the 
impropriety of mapping fortresses, 
(in a drawing, be it remembered, 
whose distinguishing object was an 
old gateway in the market-place,) 
the interview closed by his making 
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a profound bow, wishing me a thou- 
sand years of life, and a bona fide 
consignment for that length of time, 
of his goods, chattels, and other ap- 
purtenances, including a substantial 
dwelling-house, which he invited me 
to enter, adding that I might take 
immediate possession, and consider 
it as my own for ever! 

An invitation to take chocolate 
with my original friend was more 
acceptable in a twofold point of view; 
first, because it promised to be some- 
thing in the shape of a meal ; second- 
ly, because it afforded an opportunity 
of catching a glimpse of his establish- 
ment and habits of life. The lower 
part of the house was like all others 
coming under my observation, dedi- 
cated to cellars, stables, and sheds; 
a spacious antiquated solid staircase 
brought me to a landing-place, open- 
ing into a large roomy apartment, 
connected, as tar as I could see, with 
the kitchen, bedchambers, and other 
living rooms. In the centre five 
chairs were placed in a formal circle 
for me and the family party, con- 
sisting of his father and mother, him- 
self and wife, the latter a remarka- 
bly handsome young woman, with 
dark expressive eyes and raven locks. 
No sooner were we seated than the 
nurse brought in a bouncing bronzed 
baby, which the mother suckled in 
my presence with as much indiffe- 
rence and inattention to concealment, 
as if I had been an absolute shadow; 
a dirty leathery-looking female atten- 
dant handed round, on a silver salver, 
five cups containing the very perfec- 
tion and beau ideal of chocolate, lea- 
ving me only to regret that the dishes 
were by no means large, and that to 
call for asecond would have been an 
obvious and unpardonable breach of 
decorum and etiquette. I took care, 
however, to extol its excellence in 
terms so flattering, that I received 
an invitation to taste a second dish 
at 3 o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, when in company with my host, 
who, having appointed some shep- 
herds to meet him atthe hospice, pro- 
posed to accompany me so far on my 
return to Luchon. Punctual to my 
appointment, after the administration 
of one other superlative, though, 
alas, single dish, 1 bade adieu to Ve- 
nasque on a dark gloomy morning, 
my friend mounted on a fine caper- 
ing steed, decorated with housings 
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and trappings; himself clad in the 
full costume of Arragon, and a gor- 
geous poncho of the most brilliant 
colours, which he contrived so art- 
fully to throw around him, that not 
a particle of his figure was exposed 
to the keen air of twilight. We had 
proceeded two or three miles, when 
the animal, gifted with mettle and 
spirit, not unworthy of a fox-cover, 
having shot on some distance ahead, 
I suddenly saw him surrounded by a 
gang of suspicious-looking figures 
who, darting up like Roderick Dhu’s 
men from 


“ Copse, and heath, and shingles grey,” 


seized his bridle, and completely 
hemmed him in. Had I felt all the 
inclination in the world, my slow pa- 
tient beast would have done little 
service in an attempt at flight; so put- 
ting the best face I could upon the 
matter, I pressed on, not however 
without a very clear and impressive 
recollection of Gil Blas’ rencontre 
with Captain Rolando, determined 
at allevents, whatever might be the 
issue of the adventure, to see it in 
detail from first to last; words high 
and harsh were exchanging, but they 
were in a patois quite unintelligible, 
though evidently of a very manda- 
tory nature, and uttered by a set of 
most ill-looking fellows, peeping out 
from the high-peaked hoods of their 
Pyrenean cloaks, whilst their unsha- 
ven chins were rubbing against the 
muzzles of gun-barrels, concealed 
under the folds of their dark drapery. 
My companion introduced them as 
a party calling themselves Mountain 
Police, whose professed object was 
to detain all persons journeying to- 
wards the frontiers without a gover- 
nor’s authority, informing me at the 
same time, that he had left his per- 
mit behind, and my own passport I 
knew to be in the safe custody of my 
landlord at Luchon. After a long 
parley, terms were proposed, and it 
was hinted that a pecuniary deposit 
might overcome difficulties other- 
wise formidable, and I was advised 
to contribute some silver pieces, 
which, “poco a poco, and uno a uno,” 
after the manner of Gil Blas to the 
sturdy beggar of Pennaflor, I dropped 
into the hands of claimants, who, re- 
ceiving them much more as a due 
than a donation, forthwith opened 
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their ranks, and ones out a “ va 
usted con dios,” allowed usto pass on. 

As the morning advanced, my fel- 
low traveller was on the alert, look- 
ing up to every mountain brow, right 
and left, in search of his flocks; and 
at last he drew my attention to a 
ledge, on which one of these patri- 
archal detachments was distinguisha- 
ble, but at such an elevation, that to 
the naked eye, this assemblage of a 
thousand or twelve hundred sheep 
appeared but asa faint thread, whose 
progressive motion was as little per- 
ceptible as the minute hand of a 
clock. A loud barking of dogs in 
another quarter announced the ap- 
proach of a nearer party, which soon 
became visible, defiling from the val- 
leys on our left towards the hos- 

1ce. 

These collecting herds and flocks 
were on their way to a rich extent of 
pasturage beyond the Ports of Ven- 
asque and Picade, belonging to French 
proprietors, who farm them out at 
considerable profit, more particular- 
ly to their Spanish neighbours, whose 
herds would soon perish without 
other resource than the barren tracts 
which alone are to be found on the 
lean and grassless ridges of Mala- 
detta. A few of his avant-couriers 
had preceded him at the point of as- 
signation, and in company with these 
I left him, eagerly devouring a wa- 
ter broth laddled out of a dirty caul- 
dron, suspended in the smoke over 
the hospice fire. He was a man of 
strong natural understanding; but 
cast, as was his lot, in that barbarous 
and unenlightened country, I bade 
him adieu, with an earnest hope, 
that for the sake of his mental com- 
fort and personal safety, the march 
of intellect might never make fur- 
ther progress: and sending off the 
horses to Luchon, I called the guide 
and bent my steps upwards towards 
the pass of Estouao, accessible only 
to foot passengers, and known only 
to those who, unwilling toshew them- 
selves on more frequented routes, 
would cross the frontier line unob- 
served and unmolested ; but respect- 
ing which, as it was of Venasque and 
Maladetta only I proposed to speak, 
Itrouble not the reader, though much 
remains to be said to such as might 
be inclined to listen. a8 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT—THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 
AND OF PARTIES. 


The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons, consists in its being the express image of the 


feelings of the nation. 


On the 4th day of February the 
two Houses of Parliament met, in the 
official language of the summons is- 
sued from the Home-office, “ to pro- 
ceed on the dispatch of business.” 
It would be difficult, and not ger- 
mane to our present purpose, to de- 
tail the circumstances which have 
cast a dubious gloom over the insti- 
tutions of the country, and caused 
the present meeting of the delibera- 
tive branches of the Legislature to be 
regarded with peculiar anxiety ; it 
would be tedious to discuss the rea- 
sons which have influenced the 
minds of the people to regard the 
proceedings of the present Parlia- 
ment without that fulness of hope 
and confidence, which ought to sub- 
sist between the representatives of 
the people and their constituents. 

In the autumn of last year a very 
general opinion had been entertain- 
ed, that November would have wit- 
nessed the convocation of the two 
Houses. The universal complaints 
which were heard of the existence 
of distress throughout the country, 
of an extraordinary character, and 
destructive pressure, fully justified 
this expectation. A recent prece- 
dent might have been found, to grace 
with the formal sanction of autho- 
rity, a measure of which the propri- 
ety was sufficiently evident. In 1826, 
the failure of the harvest had indu- 
ced the Ministers, in whose hands 
the reins of government were then 
placed, to assume the responsibility 
of issuing an Order in Council, au- 
thorizing the admission of foreign 
grain, and the Parliament was sum- 
moned in November, that this mea- 
sure might receive its concurrence. 
The evil against which that measure 
was intended to provide, was, the 
possible privation to which the peo- 
ple might be subjected, in conse- 
quence of an insufficient supply of 
grain, and the consequent elevation 
of price. To avert this impending 
calamity, the faculties of the Admi- 
nistration and the Legislature were 
promptly exercised. In 1829, a very 
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large proportion of the labouring po- 
pulation were groaning under suffer- 
ings almost insupportable, not on ac- 
count of a deficiency in the supply 
of food brought to market, or its ex- 
travagant price, but in consequence 
of a total destitution of the means of 
procuring provisions at any price. 
The commercial interests, also, were 
exposed to imminent ruin, from the 
entire cessation of demand for the 
commodities wherein they respec- 
tively dealt. Were not these evils 
requiring the application of reme- 
dies, as prompt and as efficient as 
were applied in 1826? Whether the 
people were rendered liable to the 
horrors of starvation by the dimi- 
nished supply of food, or by inability 
to procure the means of buying that 
food, matters but little. Starvation 
was, in both cases, the dreaded evil, 
at least an equal exigency for legis- 
lative interference to guard against 
that evil existed, and a similar promp- 
titude was both expected and de- 
manded by the people at the hands 
of their rulers. But the measured 
movements of official dignity were 
not to be embarrassed by public ne- 
cessities, or public importunity. The 
car of state rolled steadily onward in 
its track, unchecked by the prayers 
of the thousands who sought in the 
attitude of humble supplication to 
stay its course, to delay the progress 
of the vast machine beneath whose 
overwhelming weight they were 
ground into the dust. 

What may be the particular claims 
which the month of February pos- 
sesses, entitling it to be distinguish- 
ed beyond its fellows, and selected 
as the most favourable for the an- 
nual budding forth of senatorial wis- 
dom, it is not easy to discover. The 
only distinction palpable to common 
observation is, the termination of the 
shooting season. And, undoubtedly, 
from the mode in which the game of 
politics has been introduced amongst 
the sports of the field, these last have 
attained a more exalted considera- 
tion in general esteem than they for- 
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merly held. The daily announce- 
ments of sporting occurrences and 
engagements, assumed, at the close 
of the last, and the commencement 
of the present year, an importance 
rivalling that of the sober paragraphs 
of the Court Circular. The sudden 
devotion of Ministers and Secretaries 
to the noble science of the trigger,* 
as evinced by their rapid migrations 
from one battue to another, was truly 
edifying, as contrasted with the staid 
demeanour formerly considered as 
characteristic of official personages. 
The formalist of the Home Depart- 
ment performed his various locomo- 
tions with all the velocity compatible 
with the preservation of his consist- 
ent gravity. But the Premier rattled 
about with a celerity which com- 

letely disconcerted the propriety of 
iis calm colleague. Couriers and 
king’s messengers, laden with dis- 
patches, and charged with injunctions 
of rapidity, panted after the errant 
Minister in vain. 

Considerable amusement was to be 
derived from the paragraphs of the 
daily recorders of Ministerial feats 
in the sporting or political line. In 
one column of a newspaper shone 
conspicuously an applauding account 
of the Duke of Wellington’s per- 
formance at a Belle-Vue shooting 
party, with a due return of the hares 
and pheasants bagged. Then would 
follow, brevi intervallo, some sen- 
tences in a graver strain, intimatin 
thatthe noble Duke at the head of the 
Administration had, by a recent visit, 
secured the support of the Furrow- 
field interest. And a calculation of the 
votes in the Upper and Lower Houses, 
ewe by the supposed arrangements, 
ollowed the paragraphs of the latter, 
as regularly as the returns of killed 
and wounded was appended to those 
of the former description. 

Such were the materials where- 
with political speculation was nou- 
rished during the Recess. Such were 
the cares, and such the negotiations, 
which, as it would appear, engrossed 
the attention of the Ministers them- 
selves, and their various subordinates 
after their kind, from the 24th day of 
June, 1829, to the 4th of February, 
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1830. As might have been anticipa- 
ted from the manner in which the Mi- 
nisters appeared to occupy their va- 
cant time, they met Parliament as 
totally uninformed of the various 
circumstances which indicated the 
alarming condition of the country, 
of the wants of the people, and their 
wishes, as it would be easy to con- 
ceive men to be. Their cognisance 
of the state of boroughs, and of 
borough interests, was sufficiently 
accurate, and they might be expect- 
ed to give a just, and probably a can- 
did, opinion on the prospects of the 
empire as regarded the future supply 
of pheasants. In the approaching 
discussions on the game-laws, the ex- 
tent of the Ministerial knowledge 
may perhaps be displayed, and will 
be appreciated. But so intensely had 
the eyes of the Ministers been fixed 
on, and their attention occupied with, 
objects of immediately personal in- 
terest, that, on the very first day of 
the Session of Parliament, they were 
rather unpleasantly made aware of 
a sufficiently prominent fact, which 
had, however, entirely escaped their 
notice. They discovered the exist- 
ence of distress throughout the coun- 
try, severe, unprecedented, and not 
to be endured, by finding themselves 
unexpectedly, as it were, almost over 
head and ears in it. 
It is not customary to refer to the 
documents annually presented to the 
ople under the appellation of King’s 
Speeches, for any very accurate re- 
presentation of the state of the na- 
tion. A King’s Speech very much re- 
sembles, as far as rigid accuracy of 
agg 0 is concerned, a painting 
y Sir Thomas Lawrence. Such fea- 
tures as possess any quality capable 
of giving grace to the picture are 
carefully preserved, and artfully ela- 
borated ; the more offensive points 
are skilfully shaded down; if the out- 
line of the bust be good, it is exhibit- 
ed to the utmost advantage, or, if 
defective, shrouded in a graceful 
drapery. Perhaps the view of the 
country, which has of late years 
been produced by the Ministerial ar- 
tists, could not be more closely com- 
pared than to a flattering portrait of 





* For the accurate explanation of this phrase, see a work entitled “ Kunopzedia,” 
being a treatise of elementary instruction in the arts of breaking in pointers, and shoot- 
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tish spirit, of extended commerce, 
are brought prominently forward, 
while a judicious colouring of soft 

hrases conceals the wasted and hol- 
ow cheek; the dull tone of despond- 
ency which hangs around the eyes 
and lips is changed toa smile of con- 
tent, while the wrinkles are careful- 
ly subdued; and to the likeness thus 
formed is added a background, co- 
loured ad libitum, of friendly assu- 
rances from foreign powers. In the 
present year, the ordinary attention 
to accuracy which decency required 
was entirely neglected. The Minis- 
ters felt that they were ignorant of 
the real state of the country—that, 
solely occupied with degrading bar- 
gains for mercenary influence, they 
were entirely unacquainted with the 
actual circumstances of the interests 
committed to their charge. Chance 
was left to superintend the work to 
which Vigilance alone was compe- 
tent; the portrait was drawn on no 
other principle than that of laying on 
colour enough; but an incipient 
wrinkle was introduced to satisfy 
the scruples of a conscientious un- 
der-secretary, who had, in some 
strange way, imbibed a notion that 
there was some sort of distress in the 
country. 

The Ministers presented their 
handywork to the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons 
refused to sanction the production. 
The words which the Ministers put 
into the mouth of the King, the House 
of Commons repudiated—as untrue, 
in the sense in which they were in- 
tended by the Government. Save 
from the Treasury bench, no voice 
was heard in support of the expres- 
sions describing the position of the 
nation inserted in the King’s Speech. 
The gentleman who was selected to 
second the address, a merchant of 
eminent reputation, came to perform 
his office in the costume ordinary on 
such an occasion. But, in assuming 
the habiliments of the Court, he did 
not assume the pliant and accommo- 
dating sentiments equally requisite. 
The coat was the coat of a courtier, 
but the voice which came from be- 
neath it was the voice of an honest 
English merchant, bearing testimony, 
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in plain language, to the distress of 
his countrymen. These were the 
words of Mr Ward :—* 

“ The next subject to which I shall 
allude is the distress that weighs up- 
on our agricultural and manufactu- 
ring classes. I hope | am the last man 
that would seek to undervalue the 
real state of affairs, and I believe that 
distress of an extraordinary charac- 
ter does exist. It is not for us to con- 
tent ourselves with the mere state- 
ment of the fact—it is our duty to see 
whether a remedy can be found.” 

Sir Edward Knatchbull proposed, 
in a speech well befitting his charac- 
ter as one of the leaders of the coun- 
try gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons, as an amendment, the intro- 
duction of the following paragraph 
into the Address :— 

“That we lament the distress which 
your Majesty informs us prevails in 
some places; we are, however, in the 
faithful, although painful discharge of 
our duty, compelled todeclare to your 
Majesty our opinion, that this distress 
is not confined, as your Majesty has 
been advised, to some particular pla- 
ces, but is general amongst all the 
productive interests of the country, 
which are severely suffering from its 
presstre. We beg further to assure 
your Majesty, that we will adopt 
the caution you have recommend- 
ed in the consideration of such mea- 
sures as you have proposed to us, 
and that our earnest endeavours will 
be exerted to relieve the country 
from its present distress.” 

What were the grounds on which 
this temperate amendment was op- 
posed? Not because the descrip- 
tion of the severity of the distress 
which oppresses the people, and of the 
universality of that distress, was in- 
correct. Because it was contended, 
that the phrase introduced, almost 
parenthetically, in the King’s speech, 
and echoed in the responsive ad- 
dress, of “ the distress which pre- 
vails among the manufacturing and 
agricultural classes, in some parts of 
his Majesty’s dominions,” might, by 
a felicitous duplicity of interpreta- 
tion, be understood to describe a ge- 
neral distress. Those who asserted 
this, asserted neither more nor less, 
than that the lesser might contain 
the greater. Yet, on this ground, 








* From the Mirror of Parliament. 
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158 Members, their mouths speaking, 
and their hearts approving, the sen- 
timents expressed in the amendment 
of Sir Edward Knatchbuli, though 
their feet walked the way of the Mi- 
nisters, divided against 105, who 
supported by their votes the opinions 
which both parties admitted to be 
correct. : 

The sole argument, meriting that 
name, to be found amidst the mass 
of futilities adduced by Mr Peel, in 
support of his address, was this:— 
That for many years, it had not been 
customary to move an amendment 
to the Address—no member being 
considered as pledged to the senti- 
ments expressed in the Address, to 
which he gave his silent concurrence. 
But did Mr Peel imagine, that a Mi- 
nister is therefore to call on the 
House of Commons to present to his 
Majesty—as the Address of his faith- 
ful Commons—a document contain- 
ing erroneous, or (let us assume for 
the sake of the argument) false, 
statements. Is the House of Com- 
mons, on the plea that the veracity 
of an individual Member is there- 
by unimpeached, to suffer itself to 
be made the unresisting organ of 
any mis-statements, which it may 
suit the purpose of a Minister te give 
forth with a semblance of authority ? 
The objection to the Address sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons 
was, that it presented to the King an 
incorrect account of the condition of 
his subjects. The argument, that it 
has been customary to adopt, with- 
out alteration, the Address of the 
Minister, could only have been ren- 
dered applicable to the case before 
the House, if Mr Peel had proved, 
that the Addresses so adopted habi- 
tually contained fallacious and un- 
founded representations. If it had 
been the practice of the House of 
Commons to present, by way of Ad- 
dress, such representations to his 
Majesty, though a practice “ more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance,” there might have been 
some show of reason for not infrin- 
ging it in the present instance. But 
how far such an argument consists 
with the dignity of the Body whereof 
Mr Peel is the professed leader, he 
is the better judge. 

In the House of Lords, a similar 
amendment was moved in a power- 
ful speech by Lord Stanhope. The 
Duke of Richmond ably supported 
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him, as did Lord Carnarvon. This 
respected nobleman expressed his 
sentiments in a speech of remark- 
able vigour; and his concludin 

words well deserve to be recorded: 

“ The noble Duke and his col- 
leagues say, ‘ We admit the exist- 
ence of distress, and are ready to 
administer a remedy, but we really 
cannot distinguish what that remedy 
should be. Then, my Lords, I say 
that if they cannot, we must give our 
confidence to those who can and 
will.” 

A more appropriate opportunity 
will not perhaps offer, of adverting 
to apractice, which has creptinto par- 
liamentary usage, chiefly from ha- 
ving been occasionally resorted to 
by members of the Administration, 
when hard pressed for means to sup- 
port a frail cause. It is the practice 
of quoting private letters from “ re- 
spectable individuals,’ (as they are 
invariably termed,) as authorities to 
be respected. This practice is the 
more to be pointed out to reprobation, 
as, on the faith of such precious do- 
cuments, attempts have been made to 
contradict, as unfounded, statements 
of general distress. Honourable mem- 
bers rise behind the Treasury bench, 
and state, with more gravity than 
grace, that they have received com- 
munications from highly respectable 
individuals, who are anxious thattheir 
names should not be made use of,— 
stating, that certain parishes wherein 
they respectively reside, are not by 
any means in an extraordinarily dis- 
tressed condition. It would be well 
to insist, whenever such letters are 
quoted, that the names of these cor- 
respondents should be made known. 
It is fit to be understood who and 
what the men are, who attempt to ex- 
pose to scorn and ridicule, the sup- 

lications of a population entreating 
for relief. For the authority of such 
letters is nought, unless the name and 
condition of the writers be stated. 
Thereare many very respectable men 
who know as little of the state of the 
country, or the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, as his Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves. Officers of both army and 
navy, are, ex officio, respectable, but 
they have a better claim to be consi- 
dered as witnesses of authority upon 
any other matter, than upon the 
question of the commercial condition 
of the country. Even when the fact 
shall prove to be correctly stated, and 
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the motives of the volunteer witness 
unexceptionable, such letters are n7- 
hili-pili authorities, as affecting the 
general question. There may be,— 
We trust there are,—some isolated 
spots, where the prosperity that once 
diffused happiness and content over 
every sunny hill and fertile vale in 
merry England,—which enlivened 
with a joyous sound the busy hum of 
the men who ply their trades in po- 
— places,—which darted acheer- 

ul gleam through the dull clouds that 
ever hang over crowded cities,—still 
lingers, loath to quit a land so long 
endowed with every blessing that 
could delight, with every virtue that 
could ennoble, the human race. In 
those accursed deserts, whose soil is 
as iron, and whose sky as brass, there 
yet exist plots of luxuriant vegetation, 
whereon the eye of the wearied wan- 
derer may rest with delight, enjoying 
their pleasant aspect the more, from 
the contrast with the torrid desola- 
tion which marks the surrounding 
waste. Yet the region is desert,—it 
is branded with the name of desert; 
and the traveller who should venture 
to describe it with more attractive at- 
tributes, would learn, from the un- 
qualified contradiction of a thousand 
witnesses, that he had transgressed 
the traveller’s privilege. 

On the 25th of February, Lord 
Stanhope brought before the House 
of Lords his motion, that the whole 
House should form itself into a com- 
mittee, to enquire into the internal 
state of the country. The clear and 
argumentative statement with which 
he proved the necessity and expe- 
diency of the measure which he pro- 
posed, well deserved the attention 
with which it was received. Lord 
Goderich was one of the chief oppo- 
nents, and stood in the front of the 
battle. Verily, to look upon him, and 
to hear him, and then to reflect that 
he had held an office of dignity and 
responsibility in this country, might 
well cause an Englishman to blush. 
Unabashed by the signal failure of 
his predictions in 1825, the ci-devant 
Chancellor of the Exchequer once 
more raised his head, and prophesied 
smooth things. Whether, after the 
gentle castigation and exposure be- 
stowed by Lord Radnor, he will ven- 
ture again to lift up his head among 
his peers with equal confidence, 
would appear doubtful. Lord Rad- 
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nor read also to the Duke of Wel- 
lington a lesson more severe than 
the Prime Minister has been accus- 
tomed to receive. The venerable 
Earl of Eldon made his first appear- 
ance for the Session; and it was sa- 
tisfactory to find, in the acute logic 
of his reasoning, and the caustic vi- 
gour of his speech generally, the 
most conclusive evidence of his per- 
fect enjoyment of the “ mens sana 
in corpore sano.” The Duke of Rich- 
mond supported, with his customary 
talent, the cause of his country. Of 
the answer which the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave to his opponents, it 
would not be necessary to speak, 
had not attempts been made to pay 
him undeserved compliments, on ac- 
count of the details which he intro- 
duced in his speech on this occasion. 
That the speech was not of that cha- 
racter which might have been ex- 
pected, even from the present Pre- 
mier, on an occasion of so much im- 
portance, is admitted even by the 
supporters of the present admini- 
stration. It might be considered de- 
sirable, on the score of propriety, 
that some arguments of a conclusive 
nature should be adduced, to defend 
the refusal of an enquiry into the 
state of the country, when that state 
is admitted to be alarming. It is well 
known, that the tables and details 
with which Ministerial orators are 
so amply furnished forth, are dili- 
gently concocted and hunted out by 
the clerks of the Treasury, or other 
public offices; this being, in fact, 
their chief occupation for two or 
three days prior to the time fixed 
for a discussion, on which it is pro- 
bable these details may be benefi+ 
cially employed. And it has been a 
common remark, that it would be 
well if the persons who have to make 
use of these materials would employ 
as much diligence in attaining a per- 
fect acquaintance with the docu- 
ments placed in their hands, as has 
been bestowed on the task of collec- 
tion. It would be an unprofitable 
appropriation of valuable space to 
describe the pompous inanity of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who, having 
devoted the chief of his leisure, and 
his faculties, to the task of acquiring 
the manner and phraseology of an 
orator, has neglected to provide any 


portion of sound substantial matter 


whereof to form a foundation for his 
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laboured superstructure. Lord King, 
too, whose jokes savour of the lamp, 
and whose graver effusions burst out 
with all the freshness and unpreme- 
ditated simplicity of impromptus, re- 
quires but little comment. 

The inducement to enter into any 
more detailed examination of the pro- 
ceedings of either House of Parlia- 
ment, is indeed small. Subjects com- 
paratively trifling have been overlaid 
with ponderous debates, while mat- 
ters of really serious importance— 
and, at the present moment, the state 
of the country is all-important—are 
lightly treated, and hastily dismissed. 
Committees of eg od are granted 
and proposed by Ministers on the 
East India Question, the Licensing 
System, the Game Laws, while the 
one great question, which requires 
the exertion of all, and, as Mr O’- 
Connell would say, more than all, the 
energy and ability of every Member 
of the present Parliament, the Con- 
dition of the People, is utterly ne- 
glected. Ministers have indeed to 
answer for more than neglect,—for 
the endeavour to check enquiry, and 
stifle investigation. Were we the ar- 
dent advocates of reform, we should 
assume for our motto the sentence 
placed as an epigraph to these obser- 
vations,—we should place ourselves 
under the banner of the great advo- 
cate of all temperate and judicious 
improvement,—and, taking his de- 
scription of what a House of Com- 
mons ought not to be, and to do, 
leave it to public opinion to say, how 
far that description did, or did not, 
apply to the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted. The 
expressions employed by Mr Burke, 
“an addressing House of Commons, 
and a petitioning nation,” “a House 
of Commons full of confidence, when 
the nation is plunged in despair,” 
might seem capable of an applica- 
tion to recent occurrences, so accu- 
rate, as almost to entitle them to be 
considered as prophetic. There are, 
however, men, of powerful intellect 
and disinterested patriotism, who 
exert their energies in their country’s 
cause, but they speak to an unwill- 
ing audience. What influence the 
stream of events will exercise on the 
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tide of parliamentary feeling, remains 
to be seen. 

Sir James Graham described in 
the following manner the formation 
of the present administration.* 

“ If the fundholder, the political 
economist, the annuitant, the lawyer, 
are to rally under the banners of the 
Wellington Administration, the time 
is come, when, on the part of the 
tax-payers, it is necessary to form 
another party. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration is said to be 
founded on the dissolution of party 
feeling; it is intimated that the noble 
Duke possesses a receipt for the dis- 
persion of party, and the blending of 
men of all sides and opinions. For 
instance there is Lord Rosslyn from 
one party, Lord Privy Seal; and the 
other day the bait was offered toa 
noble Lord, the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, who is from another; 
we have an Attorney General from 
the old Opposition; and another 
Hon. Gentleman from the ranks of 
the Danai, was lately appointed to a 
high judicial office in Scotland. 
Then dropping out among the free- 
traders, the noble Duke picks out a 
tame elephant for the Board of 
Control.” 

“ It would seem as if the noble 
Duke possessed a crucible, whereby 
all parties are to be fused down in 
one mass, for the exclusive benefit 
of the great alchymist who blows 
the coals.” * 

Certain Members of Parliament 
have been loud in their eulogies of 
this system. They talk, in sounding 
language, of the advantage of select- 
ing, with impartiality, men from 
either side of the House, to conduct 
the affairs of the State. They incul- 
cate, with much earnestness, ‘the 
propriety of the abolition of all fac- 
tious party spirit from Parliamentary 
discussions. Whatever other charms 
these arguments and recommenda- 
tions may possess, novelty, at least, 
is not one of their characteristic 
graces. However skilful the orators 
of this school may esteem them- 
selves in the art of renovation, they 
cannot disguise the stale cant which 
was formerly stigmatized as, “ a sort 
of charm, by which many people get 





* From “ Tue Mirror or ParriaMent,” an invaluable work, which we beg most 
arnest'y to recommend to our readers ; and from wh'ch are taken all the quotatious of 
Parliamentary proceedings introduced in this article. 
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free from every honourable engage- 
ment.” And this cant—the term is 
sanctioned by high authority—is 
found now to be employed, as has 
always formerly been the case, by 
those who are generally considered 
to be the eager candidates for office. 
But to discuss this matter more nar- 
rowly, to investigate the bearing of 
these arguments on the present posi- 
tion of affairs—for it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to enter into any examina- 
tion of this question, on the wide 
ground of general expediency—let 
any man look at the motley band on 
the Treasury bench, and then con- 
sider within himself, what may be 
the fusing principle, to adopt Sir 
James Graham’s happy idea, where- 
by such heterogeneous materials can 
be supposed to be converted into an 
homogeneous mass. He will very 
soon dismiss the notion, that the ho- 
nourable gentlemen have been burnt 
out of their old opinions by the blaze 
of ardent patriotism. 

There is one nostrum for assimila- 
ting discordant principles, for fusing 
contending parties, which was the 
discovery of an alchymist of former 
times. He did not live to try its ef- 
ficacy himself, but it has been pre 
served and recorded for our benefit. 
This receipt is to be found in the 
works of Mr Alexander Pope, who 
having, in harmonious verse, descri- 
bed at some length the ingenious 
philosopher, thus proceeds to indi- 
cate his nostrum : 
——* ’Twas his righteous end, ashamed 

to see 
Senates degenerate, patriots disagree, 
And nobly wishing Party-rage to cease, 
To buy both sides, and give his country 
peace.” 
Whether, if all the exhortations of 
public-spirited gentlemen shall be 
found of none effect, it may not be 
worth while, at some future period, 
to try the efficacy of this receipt for 
stilling the waves of faction, wiser 
heads may determine. ; 

That would be a gratifying day for 
true lovers of their country, when all 
the good and great should join their 
power in the noble work of national 
regeneration. The necessities of the 
present times would afford ample 
grounds for such an union ; but there 
appear few signs of its probable con- 
summation. In periods of great 
emergency, and under the apprehen- 
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sion of impending change, it would 
be desteable that all good citizens 
should co-operate in the glorious task 
of preserving tranquillity. At such 
times, all lesser points of difference 
sink into insignificance before the 
primary duty, and chief necessity, of 
sroviding for the safety of the State. 
hat safety being in peril, those mi- 
nor matters of arrangement, which 
are only of moment guamdiu respub- 
lica se bene gesserit, fall into tempo- 
rary disregard from their compara. 
tively trivial importance. But those 
very men who bandy about the 
hrase of patriotism with the most 
Familiar fluency, display the least dis- 
position to abandon, for the sake of 
that sacred cause, the lightest of their 
prejudices, or the wildest of their 
theories. They are obstinate, even 
to inconsistency. On the one hand 
they urge, they clamour for, free and 
unbounded enquiry into every esta- 
blishment, and every institution, on 
which antiquity has bestowed, it 
might be thought, at least a claim to 
careful consideration, with a view to 
force the introduction of innovation 
as extended as may be possible. On 
the other hand they deny, with stub- 
born perversity, any enquiry what- 
ever into the effect and operation of 
the new projects, which have, of late 
years, been for the first time brought 
into practice. The physician, who 
should, for the first time, administer 
a novel and powerful medicine, and 
neglect to observe, with most patient 
scrutiny, every symptom which ac- 
companied its operation, would de- 
servedly be branded as a careless 
empiric. The surgeon who should 
perform a delicate and dangerous 
operation, and, without ascertaining 
whether he had rightly gone through 
the task, leave the patient to languish 
unattended, might be résponsible for 
the consequences. But if the minis- 
tration of the drug, the performance 
of the operation, were immediately 
ielowedl by symptoms of the most 
alarming character, if the patient ap- 
peared exhausted, and reduced to 
the point of death; what would be 
said of the operators, who, being told 
of the existence of this coincident, if 
not consequent, attack, should refuse 
to pay any attention, should treat 
complaint as a direct insult to them- 
selves, and leave the miserable suf- 
ferer to his fate ? 
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It is fit that the language which has 
been socommon on the Opposition 
benches, now so called by courtesy 
alone, and echoed with so much glee 
by the gentlemen opposite, should 
be heard no more. Let it not be 
said, “ there must be no enquiry into 
the effect of the Free Trade system, 
there must be no examination into 
the One Pound Note Question, or 
the Currency Question.” Enquiry 
full and fair there must be into all. 
If, on the one side, it shall be made 
manifest that the measures of the 
Free Trade have been harmless or 
negative,—as their advocates of 
course maintain,—why persist in the 
belief, that the parties now opposed 
to those measures, will pertinacious- 
ly close their eyes and ears to con- 
viction? And, if it shall be proved, 
that to those measures the distress 
of the country is mainly attributable, 
shall not you yourselves,—the Liber- 
als,—be prepared manfully to avow 
your errors, and retrace your steps? 
Or is it because you fear that such 
a “sacrifice of your political exist- 
ence” might be required of you, and 
that you are conscious that you do 
not possess the honesty to make it if 
required, that, with the perversity of 
ignorant bigotry, you refuse all in- 
vestigation ? There is asound aphor- 
ism, fresh in our recollection, which 
we commend to your consideration: 
“ The free and ingenuous confession 
of an error, is of no evil consequence 
to the reputation of a man who is 
conscious that he has enough left to 
support his character.” A man who 
knows that he derives his whole conse- 
quence from the ce gm currency 
of the error to which he has attach- 
ed himself, and has no substantive 
reputation whereon to support him- 
self, may perhaps do wisely, after 
the generation of this world, to keep 
his error afloat, and himself with it, 
to the last possible moment. The 
same reasoning will apply to the Cur- 
rency Question. 

Consider, gentlemen innovators, 
you were fairly warned that you 
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were sowing the seeds of ruin and 
porary and not preparing, as you 
ondly anticipated, a golden harvest. 
The whole land is overrun with ruin 
and distress,—the golden harvest has 
not yet raised itself above the soil,— 
and yet do you persist in watching 
for and predicting its appearance, as 
dotingly as certain fanatics awaited 
the advent of a supposititious Shiloh! 
Let the Duke of Wellington pon- 
der well his position. The game he 
has to play is for a mighty stake. In 
addressing him, we do not point out 
to his notice the common considera- 
tions which might be supposed to 
influence mercenary statesmen, the 
mere creatures of office, the sole 
glory of whose life is the attainment 
of a secretaryship, and whose sole 
remaining care is the preservation of 
the place so hardly acquired. What 
do men such as these know of the 
ruin of a country or its salvation ? 
They cannot believe that the petty 
tampering with the affairs of a na- 
tion, of which only they are capable, 
is of competent importance to ruin 
or to save. Their names die with 
themselves, or live to be quoted by 
some hereditary blockhead, who 
proudly asserts that his grandfather 
was a Secretary of State. The mere 
circumstances of elevation to, or re- 
tirement from office, cannot mate- 
rially affect the Duke of Wellington, 
now or hereafter. He has to consi- 
der and to decide in what light it 
will best become the Wellington Ad- 
ministration to appear to posterity 
—he has to decide whether the name 
of the successful General shall be 
united, in the grateful eulogies of ge- 
nerations yet unborn, with the prai- 
ses of the Minister who restored pros- 
perity to his afflicted country; or 
whether his military glory shall be 
obscured in the gloom which will in 
the records of history overshadow 
this period of the annals of the em- 
ire. 
. The decision surely can not be du« 
bious. 
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BRITISH AMERICA, 


To the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, §c. §c. 


Sir, 

Tue meagre knowledge which men 
in office seem to have, at all times, 
possessed in regard to the import- 
ance and value of his Majesty’s do- 
minions in North America, induces 
me to address you on the subject of, 
and with the ardent desire of drawing 
your attention to, those great and va- 
Tuable portions of the British empire. 

What I am about stating is the re- 
sult of my personal acquaintance 
with those countries ; and my object 
in pointing out to you their vast po- 
litical and commercial importance is, 
to shew that the negotiations now 
understood to be going on between 
the government of this country and 
that of the United States may, if de- 
cided according to the expectations 
of the Americans, lead to the most 
serious consequences. 

In justly viewing the British North 
American Colonies, we must con- 
sider them as forming a great com- 
ponent part of the empire, and as 
countries that yield in great plenty 
all the kinds of grain and green crops 
that grow in England, besides many 
other productions for the support and 
benefit of man, with a climate per- 
fectly congenial to English constitu- 
tions. These are the advantages, 
sir, that will insure their prosperity 
and power; for where men can en- 
joy the blessings of health, and ob- 
tain with little difficulty the prime 
necessaries of life, there must they 
thrive and grow strong, and there 
will their offspring maintain posses- 
sion of the country. 

Those provinces, notwithstanding 
their advances since the American 
revolutionary war, are still only in 
their infancy; and men who can, with 
the minds of statesmen, anticipate 
their future grandeur, will readily 
acknowledge that their mighty re- 
sources, which are as yet but gra- 
dually developing themselves, and 
their political consequence, which 
cannot but be soon more justly appre- 
ciated, must, while we possess them, 
necessarily increase the strength and 

magnificence of England, 


The position and the resources of 
our North American Colonies have 
long been regarded with jealousy by 
the people of the United States, who, 
as well as the French, have, with 
great bargain-making tact, generally 
over-reached us in obtaining conces- 
sions of vast importance, by their ne- 
gotiations on Colonial affairs. I will 
only advert, sir, to those that imme- 
diately affect the prosperity of our 
own Colonies; and, in doing so, I 
have, in common with thousands of 
his Majesty’s subjects, to regret that 
it will appear most distinctly that we 
have been advancing, in a way of 
which the people of England have 
scarcely an idea, foreign interests at 
the expense of our own. 

At the first arrangements for the 
settlement of the boundary line he- 
tween the British Colonies and the 
United States, we gave, with true 
English generosity, the latter what- 
ever they required; and they now 
come forward and ask, with their 
wonted republican assurance, about 
twelve thousand square miles of 
what they call “ disputed territory,” 
situated in the very heart of our 
provinces, watered by magnificent 
streams, and as I can assert, from 
personal observation, equal, in point 
of fertility, to any part of England. 
The settlement of this question is, I 
understand, left to the judgment of 
the King of the Netherlands; and 
certainly, if that Prince be not bias- 
sed by American cunning, and if he 
will but honestly regard the state- 
ments which Sir Howard Douglas, 
the excellent Governor of New 
Brunswick, now in Europe, in con- 
nexion with this dispute, can, and 
will make, we have little to fear from 
the consequence. 

By the last Treaty of Paris we 
most impolitically, most unwisely, 
ceded to France the sovereignty of 
the two commanding islands of St 
Pierre and Mequelon, lying in the 
very highway to Canada, together 
with the exclusive right to the best 
half of Newfoundland, for carrying 
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on the most important fisheries, in 
political consideration, in the world. 
| will endeavour, sir, briefly to shew 
the present consequences of this li- 
beral gift of England to France. 

From the first beginning of the 
Newfoundland fisheries until the 
year 1815, those fisheries formed, 
next to the coal trade, our best nur- 
sery for that hardy physical strength 
and maritime experience,which made 
the fleets of England formidable and 
triumphant on all the oceans of the 
world. The French, exclusive of 
their political value, considered their 
share in the North American fisheries, 
before we drove them from those 
coasts by the conquest of Louisburg 
and Quebec, of more worth to them 
“ than the mines of Mexico and Peru 
would be.” From the year 1759, 
when the splendid battle which Wolfe 
foughton the Heights of Abraham de- 
stroyed the power of France in Ame- 
rica, we may date also the decline of 
her naval force. We have, however, 
by our concessions, given the French 
all that they could desire, to enable 
them to equipa formidable navy with 
hardy seamen. 

France has employed annually 
since 1815 in those fisheries from 
250 to 300 vessels, amounting to about 
50,000 tons, manned with about 25,000 
sea-going fishermen, and fitted out 
‘mong eed from the ports of St Ma- 
oes, Granville, Bordeaux, Brest, and 
Marseilles. As it is the anxious po- 
licy of France to make these fisheries 
subservient to the purpose of rearing 
sailors, the government gives large 
bounties, equal to the expense of 
catching and curing the fish, with the 
proviso that there is a green man, or 
aman not before employed, for every 
man that is a sailor, or that has been 
previously engaged in the fisheries, 
on board of each vessel or boat. The 
French fishermen become hardy sail- 
ors by necessity, as they are not al- 
lowed to make permanent settlements 
ashore, and they cross and recross the 
Atlantic spring and fall. Their ships 
are from 100 to 400 tons, and carry, 
on an average, about 100 men to and 
from the fisheries. We have, there- 
fore, not only provided France with 
the means of manning a navy, but we 
have also afforded them the opportu- 
nity to meet our merchants in foreign 
countries with fish taken from our 
own coasts, and with the advantage 
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of a bounty to supplant us in the 
trade. 

In 1818, we gave the Americans of 
the United States not only a full par- 
ticipation in the rich fisheries on our 
Colonial coasts, but we, very simply, 
gave them also the opportunity they 
so ardently wished for, of smugglin 
tea, and other articles which they im- 
port from China, as well as their 
own rum and French goods, among 
our fishermen and colonists, by al- 
lowing their vessels to “ wood and 
water” in all our harbours. The con- 
sequence of these extraordinary con- 
cessions is, that they receive a great 
part of the fish caught and cured by 
our fishermen, which was previously 
paid for in advance, in the articles of 
salt provisions, fishing-tackle, and 
clothing, by the British merchant, to 
whom the fisherman in the out-har- 
bours—taught dishonesty and cun- 
ning by the Americans—in the fall of 
the year excuses himself by saying, he 
has been unlucky, madea bad voyage, 
and therefore cannot pay for the sup- 
plies he received in the spring. Du- 
ring the last year, it is well known 
that the American vessels carried 
from the coast of Labrador alone, 
more than double the quantity of 
fish and oil that was received by the 
British merchants. The value of the 
fish and oil taken by the Americans 
may be estimated at L.1,200,000. 
They meet us in South America and 
other foreign markets with about 
500,000 quintals of fish caught on 
our coasts, and with the advantage 
also of a bounty in their favour. The 
American fishing vessels are about 
120 tons burden, and carry about 
20 men each, employing about 1500 
such vessels on the banks and coasts 
of British America. As they are not 
allowed permanent settlements, their 
fisheries, like those of the French, 
form also a great nursery for sea- 
men. 

The Bank fishery was formerly the 
hardiest school in which British sea- 
men could be trained, but owing to 
the competition of the Americans and 
French, and the advantage of boun- 
ties which both have, the English 
fishermen are only now able to fish 
along the shores in small boats; and 
as we have but eight or ten vessels 
altogether, of less importance than a 
single French ship, engaged in the 
Bank fishery, we have therefore 
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abandoned the great political value 
of those fisheries to foreigners.* 

A cause of great uneasiness, and of 
alarm in the British Colonies, is, that 
Ministers may be induced by the 
American negotiators to open the 
ports of our West India islands and 
settlements to the vessels of the Uni- 
ted States. To those who under- 
stand the subject, the impolicy and 
danger of conceding this privilege 
to the Americans is so truly glaring, 
that we need not feel any apprehen- 
sions as to the result of the negotia- 
tions, if we did not know that the 
Americans have, nearly on all occa- 
sions, wheedled from our Govern- 
ment whatever they asked for. The 
vigorous mind of Mr Canning, in- 
deed, shewed them, almost for the 
first time, what they should expect 
from a great statesman, by shutting 
the ports of our West India colonies 
against American ships. In conse- 
quence of this measure, highly fa- 
vourable to our North American 
provinces, all the merchants in 
those countries, that were not pre- 
viously ruined by their engagements 
in the timber trade and ship-build- 
ing, in consequence of the terrible 
re-action in those trades brought 
about by the sudden adoption of 
Mr Huskisson’s system, have, with 
others possessing capital or industry, 
embarked in the trade of supply- 
ing our West India colonies with all 
kinds of provisions, timber, &c. Now, 
sir, let the Americans but trade 
again to our West India possessions, 
and the consequence will be ruin to 
all our North American merchants, 
and a stoppage to the usual remit- 
tances, in payment of British manu- 
factures, from thé Colonies. 

There are men, I know,and some of 
those are public characters, who, in 
order to attract some portion of popu- 
lar notice, tell us, we had better get 
rid of our Colonies as soon as possi- 
ble, and that they add nothing to the 
omer of England,while possessing 

em is attended with great expense. 
But deliberate enquiry will shew that 
the retention of our American pos- 
sessions is an object of such vast im- 


(April, 
portance, that the very idea of aban. 
dening them cannot for a moment 
be defended on just or political 
grounds. Wanting colonies, and con- 
sequently commercial ships, France 
found it impossible to raise seamen 
during the fast war to man a navy, 
Had Great Britain wanted her Colo- 
nies during the same period, her im- 

ortance among nations would have 
Sean very different from the magni- 
ficent and proud state which she has 
maintained. Talleyrand wisely ob- 
served to Bonaparte, that he could 
only distress England by ruining her 
Colonies. 

It has been urged as an argument 
in favour of the inutility of our Co- 
lonies, that the people of the United 
States have taken more of our manu. 
factures since, than before, their in- 
dependence. This is really as feeble 
an inference as could well be drawn, 
even by those most ignorant of the 
wants of the American Republic. 
The substantial truth is, that the 
greater consumption of our manufac. 
tured commodities, after the Revo- 
lution, was the natural consequence 
of the wants of a rapidly increasing 
population, who, during the late war 
with France, could only be supplied 
by England. At present the case is 
very different. They can import 
whatever they do not manufacture 
themselves, from whatever country 
best suits their interest, and it would 
not be difficult to prove, that if Great 
Britain still retained the sovereignty 
of the United States, they would take 
from us probably more than twice 
the quantity of goods that they now 
do, or have done; for the value and 
quantity of goods exported to those 
States did not by any means increase, 
even before the obnoxious tariff, in 
the same ratio as the population. 
Neither will the Americans modify 
the tariff, so as to allow a greater con- 
sumption of our manufactures ; as 
many goods as the Americans now 
require, are purchased by them in 
Canada, and smuggled by them to 
different parts of the Union. The 
bill now before Congress for modify- 
ing the tariff, | believe to be a mere 





* The details of the English, French, and American fisheries on the coast of Bri- 
tish America, sent me from Newfoundland, Labrador, Quebec, and Halifax, are full 
of interest, but far too tedious for a periedical even to abstract from, 
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feint, a ruse de guerre, to gull or blind 
our government, during Mr Mac- 
Lean’s negotiation for opening the 
West India ports. 

Let us grant what privileges we 
may to the Americans, so intent are 
they upon, and so well do they un- 
derstand, their own interest, that we 
can never satisfy them. If we grant 
them the — of trading to the 
West Indies, and give them up the 
disputed territory, they will never 
rest afterwards, until they obtain the 
free navigation of the St Lawrence; 
and that once obtained, they will be 
justified in demanding of us the rich 
iron and coal mines of Nova Scotia, 
and also the gypsum quarries of 
Cape Breton, so essential to them for 
manure. 

Inthe minds of some men, who think 
that his Majesty’s North American 
possessions must inevitably merge in 
the United States, we had better sell 
the Colonies at once to the Ameri- 
cans. Admitting this—What would 
follow ? Why, the American Repub- 
lic would gain great and powerful 
strength, and the British Empire 
would in the same degree be weaken- 
ed. Butif we were even so impolitic 
as to abandon our North American Co- 
lonies, or to attempt transferring them 
to the United States, a mutual hatred 
exists between both countries that 
will ever prevent their union. Nor 
can the Americans ever reduce the 
Colonies by force. During the last 
war, the progress made towards con- 
— Canada, was little more than 

esultory attacks, although the de- 
fence of the country depended chief- 
ly on the bravery of the Canadian 
militia. 

The British Colonies can now raise 
an effective militia, of at least 160,000, 
of men equally brave as, and much 
better disciplined than, any troops the 
Americans can bring against them ; 
and still happy and contented under 
their own Government, there is not 
in the world a more loyal people than 
the inhabitants of British America. 

I may, however, sir, from my 
own knowledge of all the British 
American Colonies, take upon me to 
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observe, that the Ministry who will 
agree to allow the ships of the United 
States to carry American produce to 
the West Indies, to the utter ruin of 
the merchants and traders, who in- 
vested their whole means in the inter- 
colonial trade, under the confidence 
that they were acting safely, in re- 
lying upon the future firmness of Bri- 
tish policy towards the Americans, 
will plant causes of discontent and 
distrust in British America, that may 
finally unfold themselves in conse- 
quences fatal to British commerce, 
and to the political power of the em- 
pire. 

No measures are so hazardous as 
chonaieg commercial regulations, or 
interfering with any well-established 
trade. The sad story of American in- 
dependence commenced with the im- 
politic and unjust interference of our 
Ministry with the contraband trade 
between Britishand Spanish America 
in 1755. Previously to that period, if 
ever any country might be considered 
the seat of human felicity, that coun- 
try was the provinces now forming 
the United States; and if Ministers 
do not meddle with the trade of the 
British Colonies, by giving undue ad- 
vantages to foreigners, British Ame- 
rica will in afew years contain the 
most contented and happy popula- 
tion in the world, consisting of men, 
whose circumstances will be in that, 
= most happy, medium state, 

etween great riches and great po- 
verty. 

Let Ministers, therefore, sir, treat 
them with prudent liberality and 
deference; let their interests not 
be sacrificed, nor their loyalty be 
weakened, by a mistaken generosity 
on the part of our Government, in 
order to enrich, to strengthen, or to 
gratify, the Americans; and should 
the Mother Country, which God for- 
bid, ever require the assistance of 
the Colonies, they will, from gratitude 
and affection, freely — any aid 

they can afford, which could never 
be extorted from them by severity as 
a claim of right. 

Junius CoLonus, 
LivERPOOL, 6th Mar. 1830, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

Jupce of the estimation in which Z hold both yourself and the pages of 
your incomparable Maga, by the offering Iam about to make you and them, 
{ have just taken my seat in the Commons House of Parliament for ——; 
and, God willing, intend to immortalize myself asa true patriot. But it is 
uncertain when I shall begin, for I feel, at present, an unconquerable re- 
luctance to open my mouth. Three several times, on the first night of the 
Session, I was half out of my seat, and once stood up, remaining on my legs 
full a quarter of a minute; but “ Mr Speaker” fell from my lips in such a 
dying murmur, that the chair (to speak technically ) did not catch my voice, 
and I did not catch its eye. Since that time, I have made eleven more at- 
tempts, and “ Mr Speaker,” in a whisper, was all that my tongue could ut- 
ter, in four out of the eleven; while the other seven were confined to that 
curvature of the back which boys make when playing at leap-frog. Whether 
the warm weather will bring me forward, as it does every thing else, re- 
mains to be ascertained. Ihave my doubts, however; and to say the truth, 
my resolution is nearly taken, to desist from any further experiments till 
next Session. But though I cannot play the midwife to my own thoughts 
and deliver them, my brain is prolific, toa degree of fecundity which would 
amaze you, if you could know all it teems with. I think speeches, although 
I cannot speak them; and I think what I think is very often much better 
than what I hear from many who have acquired the art of speaking with- 
out thinking. Most certainly, friend Christopher, there exists no neces- 
sary connexion between the tongue and the head. I mean, that the former 
may be fluent, when the latter is stagnant; that the one may be full of 
words, while the other is as empty of ideas as a herring. Take for exam- 
ple :—But no—I will not be personal, and therefore I abstain from men- 
tioning the names of Waithman, Thompson, Sir Robert Wilson, Hume, and 
many others, whom I was about to enumerate. 

It is not unknown to you, to whom every thing is known, that in times 
past (and those not remote times either) there have been examples of men, 
members of both houses of Parliament, who have published speeches which 
they never spoke,—saving the solecism. I do not allude to the now common 
practice of members writing out their own speeches for the newspapers, 
wherein they remember to insert all that they forgot to say, but to the un- 
common practice of publishing in the form of a pamphlet, what was in- 
tended to be said. It was reserved for me, however, to go one step fur- 
ther, and to print, not what I have spoken, not what I intended to speak, 
but what I think I should have spoken if I had spoken at all. In short, Mr 
North, I wish, through your “ widely-circulated columns,” (as A. B. says 
in a letter to the Editor of the Morning Post, or of any other paper, upon 
gas-lights, turnpikes, and the currency,) to give the world my silent speeches. 
Do not be alarmed. You will find them brief, pithy, sententious; the 
longest, such as might be delivered, with “good emphasis and discretion,” 
jn five minutes; the rest, not half the length of what is uttered when an 
honourable member rises to say a “ few words in explanation.” I shall 
discard all forms of parliamentary debate, especially in sometimes noticing 
what passes in “ another place,” and throw my observations into the form 
of desultory reflections rather than of set harangues. But whatever shape 
they may take, I trust that neither you, nor your readers, will forget while 
reading them, that they are the genuine thoughts of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, suggested to him by what he hears in his place, and, for the most 

art, written down at the moment, or immediately after. It is these pecu- 
Far circumstances which will give them, I hope, their raciness; and I shall 
be much disappointed, if I do not learn, as soon as they appear, it is the 
a of some, that Parliament and the country would be the better for it, 
if such silent speeches were often heard within the walls of both Houses. 
—I remain, Dear Mr North, your sincere friend and admirer, 
H—— T——, M.P. for , 
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Wuat a lean, undignified, com- 
mon-place, unsatisfactory, linsey- 
woolsey, and ungrammatical thing is 
a King’s Speech! I do not mean that 
a King, by virtue of his office, is to 
be considered incapable of deliver- 
ing a suitable, judicious, and even 
eloquent oration to his subjects ; still 
Jess do I mean (God forbid I should!) 
that our own revered and excellent 
monarch could not express himself 
on any subject, and on any occasion, 
in a manner befitting his exalted sta- 
tion, his august character, and above 
all, his acute, masculine, and clear 
understanding. What I allude to, 
is the sheet of foolscap paper, which 
the Cabinet Ministers, twice a-year, 
blot with some twelve or fourteen 
meagre paragraphs, in most abomin- 
able English, and advise their royal 
master to read, or cause to be read, 
to both Houses of Parliament. It is 
really amazing how this absurd prac- 
tice, (absurd in its mode of execu- 
tion, not in its principle) has been 
suffered to prevail so long; or why 
it has not shared the fate of another 
practice to which it bears so striking 
an analogy, that I should think the 
one must have suggested the other. 
Formerly,no new tragedy or comedy 
ever presumed to make its appear- 
ance without a prologue and an epi- 
logue; but this custom, of late years, 
has falleninto disuse. King’s Speech- 
es, at the opening and closing of each 
Session of Parliament, are but its pro- 
logue and epilogue, without any of 
the wit, humour, or poetry, which 
sometimes distinguished their dra- 
matic prototypes, and the sooner they 
are reformed altogether the better. 
Atany rate, if they are continued, do 
let us have common sense, good Eng- 
lish, and something about “ things in 
general,” instead of nothingabout any 
thing. Look at the Speech just read 
from the chair; look at it critically, 
grammatically, and politically, and if 
it be not a thing to scoff at for its bar- 
renness, to despise for its composition, 
and tocondemn for its studied imbeci- 
lity, its elaborate burlesque of what it 
ought to be, why then, Mr Speaker, 
— Mr North, I mean,—“I ama soused 
gurnet.” It would savour too much 
of hypercriticism,to take this clumsy 
article of cabinet-work to pieces, for 
the sake of shewing how vilely it has 
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been put together,—how rickety and 
disjointed it is, and how coarsely it 
has been finished off. Which of his 
Majesty’s Ministers holds the pen, I 
know not, or whether each in turn 
writes his own paragraph, conveying 
his own notions of affairs; but one 
thing is quite evident, that if the raw 
material be supplied in the way of a 
joint contribution, some master mind 
is afterwards employed in cementing 
and varnishing the whole, so as to 
ive it a uniform appearance of de- 
fect. This is the age of innovation, 
however ; not only the “ schoolmas- 
ter is abroad,” but change is abroad 
—demolition is abroad—the plough- 
share of improvement is passing over 
the land, uprooting and destroyin 
what our fathers sowed, planted, 
reared, and loved, because they saw 
it was good, though we, their wiser 
children, sweep them from our 
sight, as humiliating monuments of 
their folly. Let us hope, therefore, 
that as we have adopted the converse 
of the poet’s maxim, and act upon the 
gratuitous assumption, that “ what- 
ever is, is wrong,’ we shall soon be 
brought to acknowledge it is wrong 
to make the Monarch of a mighty em- 
pire address his Parliamentin a strain 
which would be beneath the dignity 
of a Chairman at Quarter Sessions, 
and is only just superior to the cele- 
brated oration of Dogberry to his 
companions of the watch. 





There is something very servile, 
and at the same time very ridiculous, 
in the abject mock-solemnity of an 
“ Address.” It is most properly 
termed the echo of his Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech ; for it is, in truth, an 
airy nothing. The King is made to 
say nothing; and both Houses of 
Parliament are made to say they are 
humbly grateful for receiving so va- 
Juable acommunication. If a mem- 
ber, in the simplicity of his heart, 
rises to expostulate against this fool- 
ery, he is told, with all imaginable 
gravity, by some Cabinet Minister, 
that it is lchety-aaiinite more nor 


less—that it means nothing—and that 
as soon as the silly farce is over, they 
may all set to work, and do whatever 
they please, in direct contradiction 
to every thing which the Address 
may happen to contain. Sometimes, 
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indeed, this absurdity is carried to 
its climax, when a First Lord of the 
Treasury,—his Grace of Wellington 
has done so this very evening—com- 

lains that Parliament refuses to fol- 

ow his Majesty’s advice. His Ma- 
jesty’s advice ? What despicable non- 
sense! His Majesty’s advice, as it is 
called, is what his Majesty’s respon- 
sible advisers write down for him, 
and when a Minister has the weak- 
ness to employ such an argument, it 
can only be because he lacks the 
effrontery to say boldly, “ Do as Z bid 
you.” A man must be inordinately 
the slave of custom, and must bend 
the neck of his reason most submis- 
sively to the yoke of opinion, who 
can advocate this preposterous mum- 
mery, which serves no other end 
under heaven, but to enable callow 
members to essay their first flights 
from the Treasury nests, or sometimes 
(my Lord Darlington for example) 
to facilitate the escape of an old Whig 
rat from the empty garners of the 
Opposition. What a miracle, by the 
way, we all witnessed this evening ! 
“ Seventeen years,” said the noble 
lord, “I have sat in this House, and 
never, till the present occasion, have 
I opened my mouth upon any ques- 
tion of importance.’ And what was 
the important question that now un- 
closed his lips? Verily, the same as 
has made many a man an orator, for 
once in his life, at the bar of the Old 
Bailey—to explain how he feil into 
bad company. “ When I first had 
the honour of obtaining a seat in the 
House, about the end of the Penin- 
sular war, the war of Whigs and 
Tories was raging as wildly in this 
House as the military mania was fla- 
ming all over the continent. For rea- 
sons which it is not necessary to de- 
tail, I unfortunately took my station, 
at the moment, on the side of the Whig 
party.’ Why “unfortunately,” my 
lord, if, as you go on to say, though 
you took no active part in the politi- 
cal conduct of the side to which you 
attached yourself, you gave them the 
benefit of your silent votes? But 
you were a Fy sana it seems; and 
witha salvo for your modesty, which 
all men must allow to be great, since 
it fettered your tongue for seventeen 
years, you declare that “ you not un- 
frequently foresaw and predicted the 
various changes of opinions and mea- 
sures that afterwards actually came 
to pass,” Then you foresaw and 


(April, 
redicted many strange and incredi- 
le abominations. Your foresight, 

however, can be known only to your- 

self; but your predictions—where 
are they recorded? Where are the 
sibylline leaves that bear witness to 
your gift of inspiration * Do they con- 
tain the prediction of your own 
change of opinion? Or was your 
mind like the eye, which sees every 
thing but itself? There is a cheap 
kind of wisdom which men some- 
times bid for, consisting in the dis- 
play of a sagacious knowledge that 
things which have happened, were 
sure to take place. Your Lordship, 
perhaps, may be a seer of this kind, 
and catch your vaticinations, notfrom 

“coming events which cast their 

shadows before,’ but from events 

which are come, and leave their sha- 
dows behind. One thing is certain. 

If, like the rest of mankind, your 

lordship is no prophet in your own 

country, you would be an oracle in 
the East; and might assert your 
claim to that distinction upon this sin- 

gle sentence of your speech: “If I 

were asked to what sort of an admi- 

nistration I should be inclined to give 
my support, I should say, in answer, 
to a Tory administration acting upon 

Wuie Principtes!!!” Venerable 

shade of the immortal Joseph Miller, 

hail your legitimate brother! What, 
is an apple-pie made of quinces ?— 
or, (as we heard with our own ears, 
not a week since)—a rice-pudding 
made of isinglass, compared to a To- 
ry administration acting upon Whig 
principles? Superlative wisdom! 

Go on, my lord! Go on, for the 

love of Heaven; and teach us how 

a Christian bishop may be a deist, a 

loyal subject, a rebel, a remorseless 

tyrant, God’s vicegerent upon earth, 
and an apostate statesman, a martyr 
to his principles. There is nothing 
too vast in absurdity, for the grasp of 
a mind that can expect the sun to set 
in the east, or the north wind to come 
abroad, upon the flagging wings of 
the south! Oh! how your “right ho- 
nourable friend below you, the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department,” 
writhed and winced under this por- 
tentous definition. I watched his 
countenance, as he drew his hat upon 
his brow, and looked askance at the 
friends he had deserted. It wasa 
bitter blunder, my lord; for though 
it spoke sheer nonsense, it proclaim- 
ed the grounds of your conversion, 
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Or rather, it proclaimed this shining 
declaration, in spite of the confusion 
of your own ideas—“ J am unchan- 
—— you, the King’s Ministers, 
ave i on the livery of my party, 
and therefore I come among you.” 
It was easy to perceive what you 
meant to say, though impossible to 
comprehend what you did say. 





Sir Edward Knatchbull is a sen- 
sible man, and says, of course, very 
sensible things. But your merely 
sensible men are like beds of cab- 
bages and potatoes in a kitchen-gar- 
den; useful, almost necessary, though 
as little thought of as another useful 
and necessary article—the air we 
breathe. I begin to think common 
sense is too common to be attrac- 
tive ; and that paradoxical assertions, 
incomprehensible arguments, facts 
made for the occasion, or occasions 
made for the facts, something, in 
short, to “ elevate and surprise,” are 
the only modes -by which the atten- 
tion can be arrested. Yet the Mar- 
quis of Blandford made a common- 
sense speech, and wonderfully to the 
purpose ; though [could not help sus- 
— » while listening to him, that 

e had the copy of it in his pocket. 
His manner was altogether more like 
recitation than extempore speaking. 
I liked it none the worse for that, 
however. On the contrary, I wish 
every Member who can think would 
do so, before he opened his mouth ; 
and especially I wish every Member 
who cannot, would never open his 
mouth at all. There would then be 
less truth than there now is, unfortu- 
nately, in one observation which fell 
from the Marquis, that the “ Mem- 
bers of this House say a great deal, 
but doavery little.” Most assuredly, 
since the practice of reporting the 
debates in Parliament has been re- 
duced to its present elaborate sys- 
tem, nine out of ten of all the speeches 
that are uttered, if not every speech, 
are spoken more for display than 
business, more for the country at 
large, or constituents in particular, 
than from any desire to advance the 
public welfare. I should be called 
to order, if I stated this in my place, 
because we pretend not to know 
that there is such a monstrous breach 
of privilege committed every day, as 
printing and publishing our proceed- 
ings; but the fact is as notorious as 
the breach of privilege itself; and 
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Miss Fanny Kemble does not act 
more for public applause at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, ion we harangue 
for it at Westminster. Be this as it 
may, however, Lagree with the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, that “ these are 
not times for men to waste hours in 
lengthy orations, or to be striving to 
outdo in effusions of frothy elo- 
quence, when they should be found 
acting. Neither are the times suited 
for the apprehensive sensibilities of 
the timid, nor for the silly lispings of 
the mealy-mouthed.” 





I could not imagine what was the 
cause of a sudden movement which 
I observed in the House, and of a 
crowd of members hurrying towards 
the door, as if impatient to get out. 
At first, I thought there was going to 
be a division, and I was considerin 
how I should vote, (though I ha 
not heard enough on either side to 
make me alter my original inten- 
tion, which was not to vote at all,) 
when I caught hold of my friend 
Cam Hobhouse, and asked him what 
was the matter? “ The linen-draper 
is up,” said he, with a look of con- 
sternation, and joined the terrified 
throng, which kept moving onwards 
to the lobby, while the Speaker kept 
calling, Order! Order! to no pur- 
pose. “ The linen-draper is up!” I 
exclaimed to myself; “ what did 
Hobhouse mean?” I cast my eyes 
round the House, and saw a little 
ill-looking man, the exact image of 
my tailor, (who is avery decent and 
respectable sort of a person, by the 
by, for a tailor,) addressing the 
Chair; but I could not hear a word 
he said, on account of the noise 
which still continued from Members 
leaving the House. At length a kind 
of silence was obtained, though no- 
body seemed to be paying the least 
attention to the little gentleman, who, 
by the motion of his arms, was evi- 
dently making a very energetic 
speech. I had the bench on which 
I sat to myself; but behind me there 
was a corpulent county Member, 


leaning his head against the pillar, 
with his eyes half closed. Before 


they were quite shut, I took the li- 
berty of tapping him on the knee, 
to enquire who was speaking. “ Oh, 
it is Waithman!” he replied, in a 
tone of _ impatience, which 
conveyed every = that could pos- 


sibly have been expressive of 
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helpless misery; and he resigned 
himself, if not to “~~ at least to 
his own meditations. I had the cu- 
riesity to listen to “ the linen-dra- 
per” for about five minutes; but his 
vulgarisms, his cockneyisms, his in- 
humanusage of the English language, 
his barbarous jargon of the counter 
and the Common Council, his tyran- 
nical caprice in sometimes making w 
do duty for v, and at others, in ma- 
king v usurp the functions of w, 
his inordinate affection for the letter 
h, and, above all, the absolute no- 
things—the worse than nothings— 
for it was positive balderdash which 
he retailed, as he would so many 
yards of tape at the corner of Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars—gave me a sur- 
feit, which only the aristocratical 
atmosphere of the House of Lords, 
where I speedily took refuge at the 
foot of the throne, could have effec- 
tually relieved. 


If we are cursed with many evils 
—if poverty is laying close siege to 
the middle and lower ranks of the 
community—if the farmer, the ma- 
nufacturer, the merchant, the ship- 
owner, the tradesman, are feelingly 
convinced that their condition is al- 
tered for the worse—if one universal 
cry of distress resounds through the 
land—if discontent is growing fast 
upon unredressed complaints—and 
if the elements of civil discord 
are ripening as fast into a state of 
active revolution, the first explosion 
of which whenever, wherever, and 
howsoever it may burst forth, will be 
the beginning of a struggle which 
has had no parallel in this country— 
if, I say, this be our situation, and 
there are those who think it is—we 
have at least one consolation. The 
causes of our evils are nearly as nu- 
merous as the evils themselves; and 
such being the case, we can never be 
at a loss foraremedy. Lord Stan- 
hope tells us, it is free trade, and 
nothing else. Lord Carnarvon de- 
clares it is the currency. Lord King, 
monopoly ; beer monopoly, sugar 
monopoly, tea monopoly ; and lastty, 
His Grace of Wellington bids us re- 
member steam and the wet weather ! 

To say England is already a ruined 
country, would be the language of 
imbecility or of faction. She is not 
in her death-throes. But there is 
great prostration of strength ; an in- 
creasing debility in the body politic ; 
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and a morbid lethargy in the nation- 
al mind, which are prognostics of a 
sure decay in all the vital energies. 
These are alarming symptoms, and 
must have skilful treatment. Prompt 
and adequate remedies must be ap- 
plied. We shall then bring to the 
test this most important question, 
whether we are suffering under an 
acute disease, brought on by an im- 
proper regimen, and aggravated by 
empirical nostrums ; or whether we 
are languishing beneath the slow 
wasting, and consequent decrepitude, 
which are to conduct us to the eu- 
thanasia of our political existence. I 
believe, and devoutly hope, the for- 
mer is our true condition. I believe 
there is a redeeming power in the 
sanctuary of our constitutional polity, 
which, as it has stood firm and uni- 
ted, “as rocks resist the billows and 
the sky,” amid the fempests that have 
so often beaten against it, so will it 
now stand and survive the shock of 
this dark hour. I behold in the fa- 
bric, no edifice raised by the talisman 
of the fabulist, or the poet; no struc- 
ture, rising in splendour, and then 
vanishing into light air. These are 
not its foundations; these are not its 
claims to our homage. I see, in its 
face and character, the hoar of most 
venerable antiquity. I trace its ori- 
gin to the independent and free-born 
spirit, which pervaded, animated, 
and ennobled our northern ancestors, 
magnanimi heroes, who fought the 
battles, and obtained the triumphs, 
of British freedom and British glory. 
I see it, under circumstances the 
most various, and often the most ad- 
verse,—circumstances which seemed 
to threaten its existence,—now in 
the dissensions of opposing factions, 
—now in the extremities of war, 
civil and religious,—and_ now in the 
hostilities of foreign nations, rising 
to its lofty eminence, protected by 
wisdom, watchful of its interests, and 
by patriotism, disdainful of fear in 
defending them. It is in vain to 
carry our wishes and expectations 
beyond the confines of our common 
nature. Yet, may we not venture to 
hope, that a system of government so 
consummate in its integrity, so ad- 
mirable in the adaptation of its seve- 
ral parts, (composed as it is of vari- 
ous, and sometimes conflicting, ele- 
ments, ) and involving in itself what- 
ever of excellence can be found in 
the multifarious forms of political 
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society, shall—under that Providence 
which seems to have watched over it 
with peculiar care—so far as perpe- 
tuity can be hoped for the works of 
man, be perpetual? Fruatur sané 
istd singulart Dei beneficentid, que 
utinam illi sit perpetual! 

But,alas ! in all former crises of na- 
tional danger, we had shining lights 
among us, beacons to warn us of our 
peril, and guide us through it, to 
speak comfort, hope, and confidence 
—men—end what higher praise can 
I give them ?—worthy of their coun- 
try, and able to defend and support 
it. Are there any such now? Yes! 
Where are they? Not where they 
ought to be ; but where the force of 
circumstances must place them, soon- 
er or later. 

The Duke of Wellington is an ex- 
traordinary man, and, like every ex- 
traordinary man, owes his greatness 
to what may be called a synchronism 
of remarkable events. Had there 
been no French Revolution, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte would have lived and 
died, probably, an officer of engineers. 
Had Napoleon never been Emperor 
of France, the Honourable Arthur 
Wellesley would now be only a ge- 
neral, with the colonelcy of a regi- 
ment. Were Liverpool, Londonder- 
ry, or Canning still alive, his Grace 
would be suffered to continue of the 
same opinion he was three years ago, 
that “he must be mad, to think him- 
self fit for the office of Prime Minis- 
ter,’—an opinion which every man 
in the country, who is not mad, (ex- 
cept his Grace,) still entertains. Be- 
yond all comparison, the greatest 
military commander of this, or per- 
haps of any other age, he is equally 
beneath all comparison—as a states- 
man. I do not look to the decision 
with which a thing is done, but to the 
wisdom in which it is conceived. Arm 
aman with sufficient power, and what 
is there he may not do, if the only 
question that presents itself to his 
mind, is the extreme point to which 
his power can be pushed? Place a 
loaded pistol in the hands of a man, 
and if his only determination is to 
send the bullet through somebody’s 
head, what head may not become the 
object of his choice? Between the 
imere possession of power, however, 
and the fit application of it, there is 
as broad a distinction, as between the 
ape of a right, and the expe- 

iency of enforcing it, What greater 
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ower, for example, had the Duke of 
Vellington than Mr Pitt, Mr Perce- 
val, Lord Liverpool, or Mr Canning, 
for breaking in upon the constitution ? 
None. The difference lay in the hands 
that wielded it. They had minds ca- 
»acious enough to see all the bear- 
ings and dependencies of the mea- 
sure, and wisdom enough to abjure 
it. The Duke of Wellington, what- 
ever may be his sagacity or wisdom, 
had only firmness enough to carry it. 
I concede to him all the merit, such 
as itis, which belongs to his firmness, 
as I would all the glory due toa man 
who jumped off the Monument, to 
shew he was not afraid of dashing 
himself to pieces. But in both cases, 
preserve to myself the right of enter- 
taining exceedingly grave doubtsas to 
the discretion of either of the parties. 
These military qualities, however, 
of decision or promptitude, of inflex- 
ibility of purpose, and of resolute ex- 
ecution, are the exclusive themes of 
eulogy with his Grace’s panegyrists ; 
as if the Council Chamber were a 
camp, Downing Streeta garrison, and 
King, Lords, and Commons, the cen- 
tre and two wings of an army taking 
up positions for battle. Obedience, 
slavish, unreasonable obedience, is 
the first duty of a soldier; and the 
rigorous, unquestioned exaction of 
it, the paramount necessity with a 
commander-in-chief. There must be 
but one will in the field, and that will 
(if I may so express myself without 
profanity ) as omnipotent, as irresist- 
ible, asthe Deity’s. But it is at least 
a novelty in England, to hear these 
martial virtues trumpeted forth as 
thg distinguishing perfections of a 
Prime Minister. It is not less a novel-. 
ty in this country, to find the trun- 
cheon of a Field Marshal, and the 
swordand epaulettes of Generals and 
Major-Generals, recognised as talis- 
manic qualifications for Cabinet Mi- 
nisters. Do I say, therefore, that be- 
cause a man has proved himself an 
able soldier, he proves himself, ipso 
facto, unfit to be any thing but asol- 
dier? No. But I do say, the sei- 
ence of civil polity is not learned by 
the same studies that make a profi- 
cient in the science of fortification. 
I do say, thata profound knowledge 
of the commercial interests of a great 
commercial country, is not obtained 
while acquiring the practical art of 
gunnery,—that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with domestic affairs cannot be 
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cultivated abroad, amid battles and 
sieges,—that a deep study of the in- 
tricate relations which subsist be- 
tween trade, agriculture, and manu- 
factures, cannot be prosecuted incon- 
junction with the discharge of garri- 
son duties,—that elaborate and com- 
prehensive researches into the com- 
sagen questions of our Colonial po- 
icy cannot be made while marching 
and counter-marching,—that the di- 
— mysteries of the Foreign Of- 
ce (for it has its mysteries) cannot 
be explored while maneuvring a 
squadron of dragoons,—and lastly — 
but above all—that the schoo] for 
studying the principles of the British 
constitution, is not that where the ar- 
ticles of war are used as a text book. 
England is not a stratocracy yet, ours 
is notyeta purelymilitary government 
—weare not yetruled by soldiers only 
—and until we are, I must continue 
to think that the system of training, 
which gave us our Burleighs, our 
Clarendons, our Walpoles, our Chat- 
hams, our Pitts, our Liverpools, and 
our Cannings, better adapted for pro- 
ducing STaresMEN, than that which 
ualifies a man to take recedency at 
the War Office or the Rene Guards. 
But to return to his Grace of Wel- 
lington. Icannot trust myself to de- 
scribe what were my feelings, as I 
listened to him this evening. It was 
a humiliating exhibition, to be made 
by such a man, whose fame, and cha- 
racter, and glory, are part and par- 
cel of the fame, and character, and 
glory of his country. He is so little 
of an orator, or a rhetorician, (arts 
not altogether without their use in a 
popular form of government, whére 
eloquence does much when it can 
give ennobling form and impression 
to the dictates of an enlarged mind,) 
that he might have said with Othello, 


** Rude am I in speech, 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of 
peace ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myseif.” 

Or with Mark Antony; 

“ T am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But, as you know meall, aplain blunt man.” 

His Grace, too, is as little of a dia- 
lectician as he is an orator. He is 
either incapable, or disdainful, of fol- 
lowing the — argument to its 
legitimate conclusions from assumed 
or admitted premises. I appeal to 
all his reported speeches, as my 
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vouchers for this opinion; and I ex. 
press the opinion without the most 
remote intention of conveying an im- 
putation derogatory to his intellec- 
tual character. I am willing to be. 
lieve, that his Grace is one of those 
men who can think strongly and 
acutely, but who have not the power 
of marshalling their thoughts, so as 
to produce them in the fair array of 
words, and in the consecutive order 
of accurate ratiocination. I will even 
concede, what I should find it diffi. 
cult to prove, that his Grace’s asser- 
tions are all incontrovertible truths, 
Still, the abrupt, dry, naked, and dog. 
matical mode of their enunciation, 
would not be the less repulsive, or 
the less adapted to produce convic- 
tion, which must be the first aim of 
every orator. Self-evident proposi- 
tions may be delivered with as much 
oracular brevity as the speaker may 
choose to employ: but disputed ones, 
which are upon their trial, as it were, 
must shew cause, produce good evi- 
dence, and establish strong facts, in 
their own favour. I have no doubt 
his Grace does reason; and that he 
arrives at his postulata by a process 
which Aristotle or Malebranche, 
Locke or Condillac, could hardly 
improve. The entire absence, how- 
ever, of all testimony that he does 
so, in his speeches, would almost 
lead one to suppose that some of his 
colleagues reasoned for him, and fur- 
nished him afterwards with the af- 
firmative or negative results; as a 
treasury clerk might be employed to 
cover a quire of paper with calcula- 
tions upon the revenue, and jot down 
the totals upon a gilt-edged card, 
which his Grace could carry in his 
waistcoat pocket to enlighten their 
Lordships upon the state of our 
finances. 

It ts so, because it is so, or because 
I know it to be so, constitutes the 
“ prompt, decisive, and resolute cha- 
racter” of his Grace’s arguments. I 
will not call this imperious style (as 
if the teacher or the doctrine were 
infallible,) dogmatical; for dogma- 
tism is very often only the energy of 
a superior mind, which, by its gigan- 
tic faculties perceives at once the 
conclusions to which the disputants 
must come; and is the spring of a 
tiger compared with the motion of a 
tortoise. Neither: will I impute it 
to arrogance, though certainly to 
that offensive quality it bears the 
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strongest resemblance. I think it 
may be traced, easily enough, to two 
very obvious causes: his Grace’s 
military education and career, more 
accustomed, all his life, to give orders 
than to give reasons for them; and 
the somewhat late period at which 
he found himself in a situation re- 
quiring the knowledge of an art, in 
which, though nature can only en- 
able us to excel, early and assiduous 
practice will do enough, for all the 
common purposes of business. Men 
at sixty do not become orators, be- 
cause they happen to become Prime 
Ministers; but Prime Ministers, ne- 
vertheless, ought to be, if not ora- 
tors, at least decent debaters. And 
they ought to be capable, when the 
nation is groaning under severe and 
general (not partial) distress; when 
every class of the community com- 
plains ; and when every landlord, to 
secure a part of his rent, is compel- 
led to indulge in the amiable phi- 
lanthropy of generously relinquish- 
ing his claim to the rest; they ought, 
methinks, to be capable of taking 
rather a more statesman-like view 
of the question, than is comprised in 
assuring us, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton has this evening, that people 
build fine new houses, and therefore 
distress cannot be so great ; that peo- 
ple get something for their labour, and 
therefore they cannot be so bad off; 
that people do not, to be sure, get a 
guinea, as they used to do, but they 
get a shilling, and therefore they need 
not complain; and that we must be 
going on well, because as much is 
paid in the shape of taxes, by the 
consumers, in 1830, as in 1815; in- 
crease of population during that 
period, and the addition of mouths 

y the disbanding, at home, of a large 
army and navy, being circumstances 
of too trivial a nature to affect this 
brilliant discovery. 





I have been told by several of my 
parliamentary friends, that Mr Peel, 
since he exchanged the proud honour 
of representing the University of Ox- 
ford, for a seat in the House, as the 
nominee of Sir Manasseh Lopez, is 
quite an altered man ; and I can well 
believe it. Whether, however, such 
be really the case, or that I only 
thought he looked like one forsaken 
by that intrepidity of spirit, and that 
sanctity of honesty, which once sup- 
ported and exalted him, while pur- 
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suing temperately, yet inflexibly, 
through all difficulty and all danger, 
the path of severest duty, I know 
not. “ Il me semble,” observes Mon- 
tesquieu, “ gue nous ne jugeons 
jamais des choses, que par un retour 
secret que nous faisons sur nous 
mémes.’ It might, therefore, be 
merely the reflection of what I should 
have felt myself, “ had I so sworn,” 
and then been so forsworn; of what 
my own opinion of myself would have 
been, standing in thatsame assembly, 
a recreant, hes so oft lhad proved 
myself a champion, that made me 
fancy, while he spoke, I could dis- 
cern the workings of a fallen nature, 
conscious of having erred, without 
having ceased to respect virtue and 
goodness. It is not at the moment 
we commit a wrong, but when we 
recall it, (for the remembrance never 
dies,) that we are tormented. Mr 
Peel must know, and knowing, he 
must feel, and in that feeling he must 
for ever stand rebuked, that he can- 
not now address any hundred mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, with- 
out awakening silent scorn, in those 
he has betrayed, and a pity, nearly 
allied to contempt, in those who have 
had the benefit of his treachery. He 
cannot look round upon the former, 
and not see their eyes turned upon 
himself with an expression of dis- 
dain, such as might blanch the cheek 
of the most intrepid scorner of the 
world’s opinion that ever strove to 
outface indignities, which a craven 
conscience told him he deserved. 
He cannot carry his appeal to the 
latter, and not shrink with self-loath- 
ing from their tainted charity ; from 
the cold, and heartless, and distrust- 
ful countenance, which welcomes 
him whose apostacy is his only cove- 
nant; and who, while he is used as 
a friend, is suspected as one who may 
become an enemy. This is the poli- 
tical condition of the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman in the House of Com- 
mons; and all he has to counter- 
balance its deep humiliation, are the 
worthless applauses of a few para- 
sites and sycophants, who extol the 
sacrifices he has made as a signal act 
of patriotic virtue. If I know any 
thing of human nature, however, or 
if they who best know Robert Peel 
speak of him as he is, he is the last 
man breathing to extract an honour- 
able consolation, or a dignified ac- 
quittal, from such compurgators. 
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The effect of this altered position 
in the estimation of himself, of the 
House, and of the country, was surely 
apparent in the general tone of his 
speech this evening. It was the ha- 
rangue of a man who knew what re- 

roaches might be dashed in his face, 
if he presumed to taunt or irritate an 
opponent ; of a man who felt he had 
lost his personal influence, the influ- 
ence of character, and had nothing 
to sustain him but the courtesy due 
to his official station, and the respect 
which etiquette assigns to the ac- 
knowledged Ministerial leader, or 
organ of Government in the House. 


* “Hence the gossamer touches of rail- 


lery and sarcasm with which he com- 
mences, in allusion to his Right Hon. 
friend, Mr Huskisson, who, if the 
face be any index to the mind, shew- 
ed, by the sneer which dwelt upon 
his features, that he duly appreciated 
the reasons which made fis Right 
Hon. Friend “ willing to wound,” 
but yet “ afraid to strike.’ Hence, 
too, his tame, spiritless, and beseech- 
ing entreaties, that they would be 
kind enough to vote for the Address, 
and not depart from the good old 
practice, by tacking an unpalatable 
amendment to it. Why, in his better 
days, in his palmy state, he would 
have talked to them of the indecency, 
of the indignity, of carrying up an 
Address to the throne, which, by ne- 
gativing the language of the Speech, 
was, in effect, imputing falsehood to 
the Sovereign. He, or any Minister 
in his situation as a Minister, and 
not checked in the free current of 
his thoughts by any galling con- 
sciousness of vulnerable points, 
would not have sued and entreated, 
but fearlessly have described the real 
character of an amendment, or coun- 
ter-address, as a proceeding which 
not only went to proclaim His Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech a false repre- 
sentation of the state of the country, 
and that they, the addressers, had 
found it necessary to draw up a true 
one, but to call upon his Majesty to 
dismiss from his confidence those 
servants, by whose advice he had 
been betrayed into an act so dero- 
gatory to his royal dignity. Instead 
of this plain, manly, straight-forward, 
and constitutional course, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman says this : 
“ With respect to the amendment, 
I earnestly expect the House to con- 
sider whether the circumstances of 


[April, 
the country are such as to render 
it necessary, on this occasion, for 
them to depart from the course which 
has been followed for a long series 
of years, on the first day of each Ses- 
sion. For at least thirty years, ever 
since they had been an Imperial 
Parliament, there had never been 
such anamendment proposed. (Heré 
there were cries of No, no, from se- 
veral members, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I think, put his 
Right Hon. friend right.) I feel great 
pleasure in correcting my assertion, 

meant to say, no such amendment 
had been carried. I do not mean to 
make any wilful misrepresentation 
to the House; but I mean, that no 
such amendment had been carried. 
For nineteen years out of that thirty, 
no amendment had been proposed.” 

Is it possible to conceive any thing 
more inoffensive, more well-behaved 
than this ?—“ I entreat,” and “ I feel 
great pleasure in being corrected ;” 
and “Ido not mean to make any 
wilful misrepresentation !” Shades 
of Pitt, of Perceval, of Londonderry, 
of Canning! Oh that ye could speak, 
and tell the world how you would 
have addressed a House of Com- 
mons on such a subject! though 
the gauntlet you threw down was to 
be picked up by a Fox, a Burke, a 
Windham, a Sheridan, a Romilly, a 
Horner, a Grattan, a Ponsonby, a 
Whitbread, a Plunkett, aye,—and in 
those times,—a Brougham! 1 might 
even evoke from his living tomb, the 
Right Honourable Robert Peel, who 
was Member for the University of 
Oxford, and ask Aim if he would have 
carried himself as the Right Honour- 
able Robert Peel, who 7s Member for 
Westbury, does ? 

Mr Edward Davenport made a 
statement this evening, which, if it 
be correct, or approaching to it even, 
(for a trivial inaccuracy affects it no 
more than a technical informality in 
an indictment purges the criminal, 
though it may let the crime go un- 
punished,) shews how profligately 
titles have been lavished during the 
last seventy years. I say profligate- 
ly, because the fact itself is a denial 
of the probability that they can have 
been honestly deserved or bestowed. 
* Lord Bacon,” said Mr Davenport, 
“ has observed, that a country which 
wished to become great, must take 


care not to let the gentry increase, 


since it must follow as a natural con- 
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sequence, that the poorer classes be- 
come debased in an equal ratio. It 
would appear that our government, 
however, had always acted upon a 
— the very reverse of this. 

inisters, much wiser, no doubt, 
than any who ruled the destinies of 
England in Lord Bacon’s time, had 
recommended his most gracious Ma- 
jesty, since he sated Gs throne, 
to create no less a number than srx- 
ty PEERS! And I believe his Ma- 
jesty’s father, of pious memory, went 
even a few steps farther. Indeed, I 
have been assured by a friend, on 
whose authority I can rely, “ that a 
masoRITY of the Upper House do not 
sit there by hereditary descent.” A 
hundred and twenty Dukes, Mar- 
quisses, Earls, Viscounts, and Ba- 
rons, whose patents of creation time 
has not soiled with his dusty finger! 
The ink black and fresh, the parch- 
ment still white and spotless,the Great 
Seal not only without a crack, but 
bright and ruddy! It is in no cynic- 
al spirit, still less with the spleen of 
a surly lover of democracy, that I 
ask, how many of those royally en- 
nobled persons could shew their pa- 
tents, and their titles to them, at the 
same time? Buta graver question 
remains. The pernicious effect which 
this system must have upon the con- 
servative principles of the British 
constitution, by disturbing that nice- 
ly-adjusted balance of regal, aristo- 
cratical, and popular influence, so 
perfect, so matchless in theory, and 
so capable of working with all its 
abstract excellence, as we know from 
experience, in its practical operation. 
Assuming a hypothetical case, for the 
sake of argument, and demanding, as 
l have a right to do, that my words 
shall not be stretched to a larger 
meaning than I give them myself, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that a 
corrupt nobility is infinitely more 
dangerous than a corrupt represen- 
tative body. The latter, when the evil 
becomes intolerable, can be purified, 
and would be; but the former goes 
on rotting and putrifying, till its in- 
tolerable stench in the nostrils of 
the commonwealth constrain the ap- 
plication of that remedy which cures 
by removing altogether the reeking 
nuisance. And what is the process 
by which a corrupt nobility is en- 
gendered? The unerring one of di- 
vorcing titles of honour from honour 
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itself, or of separating them from 
wealth. A needy lord is the readiest 
of all political tools, for he is pur- 
sued by the double necessities of his 
pocket and his dignity. He cannot 
starve like a commoner, and he is, * 
therefore, the more rapacious animal 
of the two. The state has lifted him 
out of the crowd, and placed him on 
his pedestal ; and the state must keep 
him there. He cannot descend again. 
Your plain Mr Jenkins, if the tide of 
fortune is at its ebb with him, may 
indulge in that primitive simplicity 
of eating and drinking, and of all the 
other wants of the body, which so 
naturally captivates us when we have 
to adapt a frugal expenditure to a 
lean purse. But what can my Lord 
Jenkins do? He cannot grow fond of 
the country, and live in a cottage ; 
neither can he walk down to the 
House of Peers, when Parliament is 
sitting, after first walking down two 
flights of stairs, from a second floor, 
in some street leading to a square. 
No, no; whatever may be his natural 
disposition to carry himself erect, he 
must be more or less than man, if 
the weight of a coronet on his brow, 
without the support of a long rent- 
roll in his pocket, does not make him 
stoop in the presence of every one, 
from a Prime Minister down to the 
Secretary of a Secretary of State, who 
has patronage at first hand, or who 
has any hand in patronage. 

There is a proud and consecrated 
feeling co-ordinate with hereditary 
rank, a lofty consciousness of ances- 
tral honour, a dignity of trust in the 
knowledge that a name, illustrious 
through many generations, depends 
upon ourselves to be transmitted to 
our posterity with a still untarnish- 
ed lustre, which a man must be de- 
generate in the extremeynot to wear 
constantly about him as. a “ hidden 
strength,” of power to make him 
“ pass on with unblemished majesty” 
amid every snare and wile of cor- 
ruption. With wealth too ample for 
the emoluments of office, or the 
largest gifts of the Crown, to swell 
so far beyond its present bounds as 
to tempt his cupidity, what motives 
can such a man have to swerve from 
the straight path of rectitude ? Even 
if he be ambitious, or stimulated by 
the lust of dispensing benefits to the 
hungry followers of a Minister, there 
is every — he will gratify 
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his passion without taint or blemish; 
while the greater probability is, if he 
embark in the duties of a public life, 
he will do so from a desire to give his 
country the advantage of his talents 
and his virtues. It would be a Uto- 
pian dream to expect that, in a mix- 
ed government like ours, or, indeed, 
in any government, we can have a 
pure aristocracy, of venerable de- 
scent and princely revenues; but it 
is a sober truth, that a jealous vigi- 
lance should be exercised to guard 
us from its opposite, an aristocracy 
where the hereditary nobles are out- 
numbered, or even balanced, by a file 
of Lords culled from the camp, the 
bar, the squirearchy, and the super- 
annuated voters in Ministerial majo- 
rities. Such peers may become like a 
torpid limb upon the body of the con- 
stitution, depraving all its healthful 
functions, paralysing its vital ener- 
gies, incapable of excision,and so en- 
tailing destruction upon the entire 
frame. They are, and must be, toa 
certain extent, the satellites of the 
greater planet ; they cannot move in 
any orbit of their own; the breath 
that made them is the air by which 
they live,—if they have it not they 
die; and from their very nature, they 
constitute an inert mass, ready to be 
applied, whenever occasion requires, 
to stop the movements of the politi- 
cal machine, or to give them an ac- 
celerated velocity, when a destruc- 
tive rapidity is desired. I do not say 
that we, in this happy country, are 
exposed to such a danger as | have 
imagined. I do not say that we have 
any of these satellites. Iam far from 
meaning to insinuate, that the disas- 
trous event of last Session was a proof 
of the tendency of such a body to 
communicate an accelerated veloci- 
ty to any particular movement of the 

olitical machine. Iam bound to be- 
ieve, and, of course, I do believe, 
that every one of the noble persons 
who voted for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion last year, did so, because they 
discovered reasons why it should be 
no longer delayed, which they were 
utterly unable to perceive before. I 
am quite convinced it was this dis- 
covery, conscientiously made by each 
individual Peer at the same moment, 
and in consequence of profound re- 
searches separately instituted, which 
induced them all at once to give way, 
after having for years presented, not 
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an inert mass of resistance, but a rea- 
soning, dispassionate, and invincibly 
honourable opposition to the’ very 
same measure. All this, I say, I 
“ most religiously believe.” If 1 did 
not, indeed, there might be some dan- 
ger of my yielding to the supposition 
that we have already such an aristo- 
cracy as I have described. 

Mr Peel, by the bye, in noticing the 
statement by Mr Davenport, seemed 
to triumph in the opportunity which 
it gave him of saying something in 
favour of the “ Noble Duke at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government.” 
“Tt has been objected to former Mi- 
nisters,” he observed, “ that too many 
Peers were made. His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, however, is exempt 
from this imputation, for his Majesty 
has only been pleased to make one 
Peer during his wHote administra- 
tion.”"—His whole administration! 
That is, an administration of just two 
years! Now, in my humble opinion, 
and with all due deference to Mr 
Peel, if Peers are made in that ratio, 
communibus annis, we shall never be 
in want of patrician ancestors for 
posterity ; and that unless those who 
are the posterity of their own ances- 
tors, die off in something like the 
same proportion, without male issue 
lawfully begotten, we bid fair to have 
as numerous an aristocracy as Po- 
land, or France before the Revolu- 
tion, when, as it has been said, a man 
could not “ void his rheum” out of 
window, without running the risk of 
offering an indignity to one of the 
noblesse. Were | a king, (which I 
do not expect I ever shall be,) me- 
thinks it would be my ambition to 
surround my throne with such a pick- 
ed nobility, that it should puzzle the 
Herald’s College to make out their 
table of precedency; and as to those 
who were already good squires, they 
should remain so, and not lose their 
addition, by becoming ciphers, or bad 
lords. If a useful man was very im- 
vortunate to make “his Joan a lady,” 
1e should be allowed to play his part 
in the comedy of pride as a simple 
knight; and now and then, should he 
be smit with the desire of founding 
a race of Sirs, a baronetcy might de- 
scend upon him. But great and mar- 
vellous should be Ais deserts whom 
I would admit into the august sanc- 
tuary of the Peerage ; deserts which 
no honours could ennoble, though 
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they might serve to perpetuate the 
memory of him whom they enno- 
bled. Exalted in my own dignity, 
by being encircled with such a body 
of hereditary counsellors, should I 
not have aright to exclaim—* Aye! 
Every inch a king!” 
House or Commons, Feb. 5. 

We have had a little conversation 
this evening about the famous “Ego” 
epistle, from Juuun Men Suuuur, to 

LCHEE JAN Matkoot Mont; or, in 
other words, Lord Ellenborough’s 
“ wild elephant” letter (Mr Peel 
called this part of it “ an injudicious 
joke !”) to Sir John Malcolm. It is 
a silly and contemptible affair; but 
like straws, which shew what quar- 
ter the wind blows from, these silly 
and contemptible things are sure in- 
dications of the mind that breeds 
them. I should live in solitude all 
the rest of my life, and mourn in sack- 
cloth and ashes, if I had been the 
writer of sucha letter. But I could 
not have lived at all—no, not another 
hour, after I knew what was the de- 
fence which my friends had made for 
me. Mr Peel’s palliative was just 
such an excuse as a mortified father 
would make for a lubberly son, who 
had been detected in playing some 
coarse practical joke, utterly inde- 
fensible, and to be overlooked solely 
on account of the young gentleman 
not knowing how to behave himself 
better. “The fact was,” said the 
good-natured Secretary, in a tone of 
parental pity and fondness, “ the no- 
ble lord wrote it hastily and inad- 
vertently ;” and, “the House should 
judge the noble lord by the entire te- 
nor of his official conduct, and not 
hasten to condemn him for an incon- 
siderate and injudicious joke about 
a wild elephant in a private letter.” 
The fact is, a man who could “ hasti- 
ly” write along letter, which it would 
take half an hour for an expert pen- 
man to copy, is one of those incon- 
siderate persons who are more fit to 
be themselves controlled, than to ex- 
ercise control over others. Men who 
are capable of committing signal 
blunders, though they may be very 
worthy persons in all other respects, 
should be removed from a situation 
where their blunders may chance to 
do signal mischief ; and Lown I should 
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have expected from his Grace of 
Wellington’s usual “promptitude and 
decision,” that when he heard of 
Lord Ellenborough’s silly confiden- 
tial communication, he would have 
exclaimed instantly 
Cassio, I love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine !” 





I have much to say upon the sub- 
ject of our Foreign Policy, which 
formed the prominent topic of dis- 
cussion this ie when my Lord 
Darlington appeared at the bar with 
the Address; and if I had spoken in 
my place, it would have been after 
Lord Palmerston, Mr Peel, Mr C. 
Grant, Lord J. Russell, and Dr Lush- 
ington, had addressed the House, and 
before Mr Sadler spoke. But upon 
consideration, I am disposed to think 
it is a question of too much import- 
ance, to be argued incidentally as it 
were; and as I am sure it must come 
before Parliament, during the pre- 
sent Session, in a more grave and 
formal manner, that will be the time 
for me to come forward, 

Sir Francis Burdett, I thought, 
spoke very irreverently of the illus- 
trious Premier, as Premier. “ When 
the noble Duke,” said he, “ attri- 
butes the distress of the country to 
the increase of machinery, and the 
application of the power of steam, 
which have, by all scientific men, 
been regarded as the principal sour- 
ces of our prosperity,— when I hear 
such declarations from the Prime 
Minister of England, I feel inclined 
to agree with the noble Duke, in 
what he once said of his supposed 
views upon the Government of the 
country, and to consider him as fall- 
en into that insanity which he him- 
self said must come upon him, be- 
fore he could aspire to the situation 
of Prime Minister of England.” Mr 
Peel observed, that it was a very in- 
convenient practice, alluding to what 
was supposed to be said in the other 
House. He even complained of it 
as “ ungenerous and unjust,” when 
the Prime Minister was not there to 
defend himself! The Right Honour- 
able Gentleman is certainly a most 
unlucky defender of his absent 
friends! 
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THE REIGNING VICE. 
In our June Number of 1827, we reviewed fully and freely a moral satire 
of great merit, bearing this title, and gave copious extracts. The author has 
sent to us the concluding Books, with the following notice. C.N. 


“ In a Preface to the already published Books of The Reigning Vice, the 
author attempted to explain his design in the following words. 


“ ¢ My aim, in the Poem, is rather to point out a moral disease than a moral 
sanity ; and having established the prevalence of the former, to consider what 
means of recovery are in our power. * ** My object in these (that is, the 

ublished) Books, is to prove that Self-love is universal, and, in our world, 

isordered. I have pointed out in the First Book many outward exhibitions 
of human nature, as proving the universality of self-love. ‘In the second, I 
have traced her to some of her lurking-places, and through some of her 
modes of action. In the third, I have attempted to delineate her prominent 
features in the present day. In the fourth, I have shewn her to be the sole 
cause of human evils, from her identity with Selfishness. In the Books that 
are to come, I propose to develope the cause and ten of her caprices, and 
finally to consider the means by which her perverted impulse may be turned 
to its right end and original destination.’ 

“The Books spoken of in the last paragraph, as ‘to come,’ are those which 
are now about to be laid before the public. The two first will ‘ develope 
thé cause and object of the caprices’ of Self-love, and also of the fluctua- 
tions of the darker passions—the two last will suggest the remedy.” 


THE REIGNING VICE. BOOK Y. 


As the shell, parted from its parent shore, 

Still murmuring, echoes Ocean’s boundless roar, 
The soul, God’s image, wandering far abroad, 
Mocks in itself the attributes of God! 

Creative energy, discerning sense, 

Love, justice, mercy, power, benevolence. 

God is all-happy ;—to its fountain true, 

Tl’ aspiring soul would be all-happy too. 

But say, can man the springs of joy control, 

Or can a part be perfect as the whole ? 

To things created bliss can only fall 

From Him who fills, sustains, and governs all : 
Man seeks it in himself, with erring bent, 

And mortal happiness is self-content. 

Yes! self-content is earth’s Elysian rest, 
Nature’s strong cry in every human breast ; 

This the true aim of all beneath the sun, 

The means are different, but the end is one. 
Each various object fair or hateful seems, 

As it prolongs or dissipates our dreams : 

Gold, lineage, fame, are only steps to rise 

More in our own than in another’s eyes ; 

And all the stir of action is but dear, 

Because it drowns the voice we would not hear. 
Yet reason shakes us ;—coine then, fond self-love, 
In guile the serpent, and in mien the dove ; 
Bind all thy foes with chains conceal’d in flowers, 
And call around thee all thy sister powers ! 
Should conscience dare her Argus watch to keep, 
Charm, one by one, her thousand eyes to sleep ! 
O’er every mind some spell peculiar fling, 

And bid each state iis own delusion bring ! 
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Let absolution still the Romish breast, 
In some strange penance be the Brahmin blest ; 
The Indian, in the victim of his hate, 
His victim in the smile that conquers fate ; 
While still shall wave before the Moslem’s eyes 
The blood-red sword that opens Paradise ! 
How strong the impulse self-content to gain, 
When pleasure thus is snatch’d from depths of pain! 


Victorious Instinct, thou canst soar above 
The love of life, yea, ev’n a mother’s love! 
Lo, Indian widows, by thy promise Jed, 
Triumphant hail the bridal of the dead ; 
And, vow’d to Ganges, new-born infants win 
Unholy pardon for their parents’ sin. 


To common life the searching glance direct ;—_ 
What sweet atonements there, our peace protect ! 

If deadly sins dispute the way to Heaven, 

One monstrous virtue shall outweigh the seven. 
What through the stews if married Claudio ran ? 
He gamed not—therefore was a moral man! 

But, should no virtue to our suit be kind, 

Defects of heart are paid by gifts of mind. 

Good Sense may well good Nature’s want supply, 
And, pray, what need hath Wit of Honesty ? 

In every rank, success can gild deceit, 

And thieves are proud as patriots when they cheat: 
Nay, ev’n the body spreads a decent screen 

The soul and her deformities between. 

A well-turn’d leg with prudence may dispense, 
Bright eyes with thought, fine teeth with common sense. 
Great charms the decalogue aside may fling ; 

“Tm not a saint—but then how well I sing!” 
The old still gild the present with the past, 
Talk of “ my day,” and triumph to the last; 
And batter’d heroes, veteran beauties, glow 
O’er gay campaigns of fifty years ago. 

See how each mind, its self-repose to keep, 
Hath its own way to lull each fear to sleep! 
Some, in youth’s vigour, take a sort of pride 
In sins, to youth and vigour near allied. 

Some, restless, find their own excuse at length 

In Nature’s weakness, and in Passion’s strength. 
Others, when pangs intrusive wake within, 

Take comfort trom the multitude who sin, 

And, if their errors too notorious glare, 

Thank God—they are not “ worse than others are.” 
Some mourn the frailties which they never mend, 
Their very sorrows with confession end ; 

They half rejoice to know their passions’ force, 
And feel a satisfaction in remorse. 

Or the same mind may all these means employ 
To lay the ghost that haunts forbidden joy. 

Professions seein on mortals to confer 
The profit of a double character. 

In some small matters if the private fail, 
The public character shall turn the seale ; 
If, by hard fate, the public man should err, 
Hey, presto! shew the private character ! 
Each lays the healing unction to his heart 
Of playing well his own peculiar part. 
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Blest is the Poet in his Ode to Hope, 
The hangman in his prowess o’er a rope ; 
Blest may the Painter in his visions be, 
The grocer in his superfine bohea. 
Wrapt in their calling, still themselves they scan 
As artist, tradesman, poet, more than man. 
And deem ye then, in various garb array’d, 
The inward soul is therefore of a trade ? 
Thought is expell’d from Life’s still-varying stage, 
In different modes by every different age. 
Away it floats on Childhood’s buoyant mirth, 
Youth’s stormy passions hunt it o’er the earth ; 
In plotting manhood is th’ intruder lost, 
Then lock’d in apathy by age’s frost. 
Thus, till its death, for ever outward hurl’d, 
Thought leaves within an undiscover’d world. 
Ye sage geographers the chart explore ! 
What, silent ?—Not the unletter’d peasant more! 
Go, trace its orbit, ye who map the skies! 
Yours prove no better than a cobbler’s eyes. 
To inward knowledge Learning’s self may blind, 
Not less than Ignorance may blunt the mind. 
Has he, who classes insects, birds, and flowers, 
Order’d his heart, or ranged his mental powers ? 
The subtle chemist Nature may control, 
But what alembic shall distil the soul? 
Th’ expert physician nerves and veins may trace, 
But not the spirit to her hiding-place. 
Vain, too, the scheme philosophers can build, 
Deep-read in others, in themselves unskill’d. 
Nor may this wisdom reach the prudent sconce,— 
The pupil of the world is still a dunce; 
By soft Self-love Experience is beguil’d, 
And oldest Vanity remains a child. 

Trace we thy varied modes to lull the breast ? 
Of all thy friends, Mlusion serves thee best. 
As in a crystal brook, so bright, so clear, 
It only seems a purer atmosphere, 
Self-love, in thy fond mirror, things are shewn 
In softer tints and beauty not their own. 
There mortals, gazing with enrapt amaze, 
Narcissus-like, grow amorous as they gaze. 
Nor only lovely objects seem more fair ; 
Deformity itself turas beauty there. 
Hence all our motives wear a painted hue, 
And springs, that prompt our action, shun our view. 
No charms for man has undissembling Sin, 
She wins to conquer, veils herself to win. 
Hell’s crafty fiends alarm not, but entice, 
And Self-delusion ruins more than vice. 
Hence patriot Cromwell, pure as yet in thought, 
For Duty’s shrine Ambition’s altar sought. 
The costly sacrifice behold him bring — 
A guiltless mortal, but a guilty king ! 
Check the sweet tear, repress the a sigh, 
Thou Brutus of thy country’s liberty ! 
Compassion pleads ;—her heavenly voice control, 
And nobly triumph o’er thy better soul! 
Tis done—Why mourn’st thou o’er thy monarch’s bier ? 
’Tis Nature speaks, and Nature is sincere. 
Yet all thy woe let midnight darkness hide, 
Thy virtue be thy shame, thy shame thy pride. 
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The tyrant is no more !—Is England free ? 
Alas, the more than tyrant lives in thee! 
Through humbler life the dear delusion runs ; 
Amelia beats her daughter, starves her sons, 
And yet no self-upbraiding thought she smothers, 
When, pleased, she hails herself the best of mothers! 
Celia, a scold, a termagant, and shrew, 
Says she’s good-temper’d,—and she thinks so too. 
Is there would risk his soul’s repose and health, 
And take Egenor’s conscience with his wealth ? 
Ah, sure the widow’s groan, the orphan’s cry, 
Ring in his ears, and drown the voice of joy ! 
He comes abroad! His brow looks wondrous clear! 
He speaks—where only Heaven and we can hear. 
“ Thank God,” he cries, “ I ne’er the poor opprest, 
Nor pride, nor malice, rankle in my breast. 
To the Lord’s table I can bring a mind 
In perfect amity with all mankind. 
Still true to Wisdom’s text, where’er I roam, 
I make my charity begin at home. 
What if the poor complain ?—A canting train ! 
Give what- you may, they ever will complain. 
What if my milk no sturdy pauper swigs ? 
Good Heaven, ’twere cruel to defraud my pigs! 
What if the lawsuit stripp’d my kinsman bare ? 
I weep the justice due unto my heir ! 
A mourning token in my will he’ll find ;— 
And then my yearly tribute to the blind !” 
“ For shame! you are not orthodox, good sir ! 
These sin not, if through ignorance they err.” 
Your pardon, Doctor ; ignorance is sin, 
When knowledge cries without and pleads within. 
Well, well! to gentler errors let us glide, 
From happy knaves to fools self-satisfied. 
Lo, what a goodly crowd distract the choice, 
And ask Linnean eyes—Homeric voice ! 
As different soils a different crop impart, 
Self-love springs various from the various heart ; 
In some ’tis seen reserved, in others free, 
Here all vain mirth, there all solemnity. 
Now wild it prates, now once a-fortnight speaks, 
Here struts important, there most slily sneaks ; 
Now shrinks from note, now courts it ev’n with blame, 
Now tremblingly alive, now dead to shame. 
Her names, too, vary with the breasts she rules,— 
Thus Vanity is but the Pride of fools. 
If bashfulness—conceit—the thing we call, 
’Tis still but Self-applause betray’d in all. 
As glasses shew, yet shield with jealous care, 
The plant we name the sensitive, from air, 
Thus what lies outward, and betray’d to sense, 
Is Self-love’s revelation and defence. 
Not only careful to provide us joy, 
She fondly guards us from all rude annoy, 
And, kind as Nature, on each tribe bestows 
Appropriate methods to repel its foes. 
When storms assail, Pride meets them as a rock, 
Vanity, reed-like, rises from the shock. 
The hedgehog, Obstinacy, tries her foe ; 
Wrath, a roused lion, kills him at a blow. 
Presumption routs his enemies in mass, 
Like Samson, with the jaw-bone of an ass; 
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Conceit first catches, then returns the shaft, 

Huge Arrogance runs down the petty craft ; 

While Self-complacency turns smoothly off 

From her sleek bosom Scorn’s unhallow’d scoff : 

As when two drakes contend upon a brook, 

The vanquish’d rises with a victor’s look, 

Replumes his feathers, claps his sounding wings, 

And far away the idle deluge flings. 

Self-flattery to the wounded proflers aid, 

And heals with balm the wounds which Truth had made. 

What though defect creeps in on all we do ? 

Our friendly organs are defective too. 

Still perfect to ourselves our deeds appear, 

As discord tuneful to the tuneless ear. 

Ourselves we measure by ourselves alone, 

Or by a folly greater than our own. 

Hence Self-conceit, with blinking visage dun, 

Mistakes his farthing taper for the sun ; 

Where Locke keeps silence, speaks unblushing out, 

And boldly certain, solves a Newton’s doubt. 

Hence Prejudice, with many a sapient saw, 

Remains unalter’d as a Persian law ; 

And grave Importance strokes his paunch and sighs, 

Profoundly foolish, ignorantly wise. 

Sure one of these enough for man may be, 

But happy Oliver unites the three ; 

Still on one datum pores his filmy sight, 

“ All, all are wrong,—I only in the right !” 

At monstrous theories he rails all day, 

Yet frames his own ;—ye gods, how monstrous they! 

So dearly obstinate, if once he please 

To tell you that the moon is made of cheese, 

Though Herschel’s self, you would harangue in vain, 

Green cheese it is, and ever must remain. 

All argument he meets with one rebuff,— 

The fancy-killing interjection—* Stuff!” 

Sweet Contradiction is his own pet lamb, 

Conceit her sire, and Ignorance on dam. 

If haply you exclaim, “ How dark the night!” 

He swears the sun has never shone so bright ; 

Lauds all you blame, blames all that you approve ; 

Loves what you hate, and hates whate’er you love. 

Yet, while his notions, like the oak’s firm root, 

Grow by resistance, harden by dispute, 

If once you yield, the work is still to do ; 

For, lo, he alters his opinion too! 

With some few maxims as his conduct’s rule, 

Cull’d choicely from his copy-book at school, 

From this to that, from that to this, he ranges, 

And rings th’ unchanging, everlasting changes. 

What though his rules conduct to blank disgrace, 

Though sad conviction stare him in the face, 

Dumb be his throat, and blister’d be his tongue, 

Ere they recant and own him in the wrong! 

Go! couch the eye that never saw the day! 

Thou canst not purge wise Folly’s film away ! 

Alas! nor precepts nor persuasion reach 

The harden’d fool Experience cannot teach! 
When Ignorance fails her glaring rule to hide 

O’er thrice-dull dunces, she becomes their pride. 

Had they till’d Eden, beyond all dispute, 

The tree of knowledge had preserved its fruit. 
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In shades Beeotian glide their lives away ;— 
If Ignorance be bliss, how blest are they ! 
Thus, good Sir Simon, as is right and fit, 
Flies from that rabid animal—a wit ; 
And, when small wisdom sets his face astare, 
Thanks God he’s “ not so wise as some folks are !” 
To one sad tribe, opprest with constant fears, 
Self-love a churlish step-mother appears. 
So much they look for universal scorn, 
Almost her very nature seems forsworn. 
Yet prove they more, than ev’n the tranquil kind, 
How precious Self-content to every mind. 
So dear the gem, it keeps them on the rack, 
And calls them to defence before attack. 
Thus every whisper turns Antonio pale, 
And every laugh comes death-drameht on the gale, 
As if the world—O, admirable whim— 
Had nothing else to do but think of him! 
Anna, why trembling join the social ring ? 
Blush when you speak, and falter when you sing ? 
You deem you're timid ;—ah, you do not see 
How well Self-love can ape timidity ! 
How lowly fear th’ ambitious aim can hide, 
And false humility be genuine pride! 
Humility all notice would decline, 
Pride mars her brilliance by the wish to shine: 
Humility is modest, Pride is shy, 
That hath a calm, and this an anxious eye. 
The question—* What will others think of me ?” 
Is ask’d by Pride, and not Humility. 
Virtue, like gracefulness, consists in ease, 
Alike unconscious of her power to please. 
These snail-like tribes each threaten’d touch will shun ; 
Others, rhinoceros-like, are moved by none. 
No Irish duellist could Puff offend : 
You’re not his foe, for all mankind’s his friend. 
With adamantine walls encircled round, 
Self-love like his can never feel a wound. 
Not a new Dunciad, thundering o’er his rest, 
Could shake the soft conviction of his breast. 
If, like a noon-day owl, he rove abroad, 
A moving satire on the reigning mode, 
He but mistakes the cause of men’s ainaze, 
The stare of wonder for the stare of praise. 
He’ll tell you all the gibing world exprest, 
And smiling say,—“ Of course, ’twas all in jest.” 
You talk of fools ;—his case you fail to hit, 
Whose deeds are wisdom, and whose words are wit. 
You hint at vanity—why, then, ’tis plain, 
Whose worth is infinite can ne’er be vain. 
Ev’n satires on Self-love no pang can yield, 
Self-love herself his panoply and shield ; 
And, should this portrait chance to meet his view,_ 
The less hell know it his—the more ’tis true. 
Fraught with desires unbounded as our lot,. 
Self-adoration can content us not. 
Where’er we turn, the world, with all its arms, 
Must hold its huge reflector to our charms. 
Here, too, Hlusion cheats the willing mind, 
By gazing on itself grown'worse than blind : 
Our thoughts are traitors, and we labour thus 
To make ourselves at last—ridiculous. 
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As vast our aim at perfect Self-content, 

We most would shine in what is least our bent. 

Here lies our foible, this our tenderest side, 

For Vanity is sooner touch’d than Pride; 

Acknowledged claims from further strife may cease, 

But dubious titles are the curse of peace. 

Blockheads turn critics, ploughmen read the news, 

The deaf love music, po the blind fine views ; 

The cobbler soars on Pegasean wings, 

The lame man dances, the duenna sings ; 

The stammering tongue in senates loves to speak, 

And the soft ogle strains the eye oblique. 

Merit herself will foreign aims pursue, 

Unheeding praise which justly is her due. 

In vain a thousand charms adorn the breast ; 

The one that’s wanting poisons all the rest. 

Wits will be heroes, heroes will be beaux, 

Tully turns Homer, Horace vaunts his prose. 

a Johnson, with discordant scream, 

Puffs at the pipe—a second Polypheme. 

Paul preaches well, but music is his art; 

Paul in the pulpit, but at home Mozart. 

Thy pencil, Crito, half creation’s mine, 

Is Britain’s glory, while to dance is thine. 

Fools, have ye never mark’d the water’s queen 

O’er her own province glide in state serene, 

Arch her white neck, her billowy wings expand ? 

But how she waddles, when she walks on land! 
Pyrrho for penetration claims renown, 

And reads all characters—except his own. 

Once in the senate he essay’d his skill, 

And all the politician haunts him still. 

With what keen intellect, what vigorous thought, 

He sees and guesses every thing—that’s not ! 

How well he knows—a gosling from a hen, 

And baffles all the plots—of honest men! 

Great powers in logic he reveals, in sooth, 

And reasons well—without a grain of truth ! 

Still on his guard, the villain’s veriest tool, 

Despising folly, duped by every fool ; 

Sad without sorrow, poor without expense, 

From very wisdom lost to common sense. 

O, Pyrrho, cease to weave with toil and pain 

These fine-spun cobwebs of the subtle brain ! 

Be all thyself! defeat not Nature’s plan! 

~~ forth a simple, plain, good-natured man! 

oor Siro reckons still without his host, 

And so unbounded knowledge is his boast. 

Through untried streets, whole weary hours he'd stray, 

Too proud to turn, too wise to ask his way ; 

Ev’n to a stranger unresolved to shew 

His ignorance of what he could not know. 
Preserve me, Heaven, from those deliberate fools, 

Who measure all things with their lines and rules; 

Whose solemn air and self-important mien, 

Like empty houses, cry, “ Enquire within!” 

You knock; some oracle rewards your pains — 

“Tis heavy travelling after pouring rains!” 

O, novel fact! indisputably true ! 

Yet not so heavy as to talk with you! 

With all his little might Verbosus tries 

To look emphatic, dignified, and wise, 
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As if his gravity with nature strove, 

The face of Momus with the air of Jove: 

That face a cushion on which sorrow ne’er 

Sate long enough to leave one wrinkle there. 

His nose so comic mocks his mouth so prim, 

And, though he will not laugh, we laugh at him. 

Say, what shall bound his intellectual power, 

Who makes some vast discovery every hour? 

He bustles up, his wisdom’s egg to lay, 

As if afraid to drop it by the way. 

Ye Humes, ye Gibbons, hide abash’d your eyes, 

Verbosus says—“ Queen Bess was mighty wise !”’ 

Look at Aurelia! you at once declare 

That nature meant her for a grenadier. 

Strength is her dow’ry, health her luckless fate, 

But ’tis her passion to be delicate. 

Pearl-powder dims her cheek’s unvaried hue, 

Yet still the stubborn peony shines through. 

Her voice, that might an army’s march command, 

Is softly practised into whispers bland. 

From that huge mouth it seems the bird of Nile, 

That warbles from the jaws of crocodile. 

On her two daughters leans the sturdy dame, 

An arm of each upholds her giant frame ; 

Then to a couch by slow degrees she halts, 

And sinking, gasps,—“ Thanks, darlings! Now my salts !” 
Thus oft Augusta’s streets hang out a name, 

Cull’d from each epithet they least can claim. 

So Primrose Alley, where the ambient air 

Steals all its odours from the nightman’s car ! 

Mount Pleasant trembling in a quagmire see, 

And sweet Elysian groves without a tree ! 

Black muddy streams alone through Brook-street glide, 

And all we buy is dearest in Cheapside! 


The all-denying, all-conceding mind, 
Whose firmness, weakness, dares, or courts mankind, 
Each from one spring its varied action draws— 
Back on itself to turn the world’s applause. 
Self-praise or dispraise only ask the same, 
Assent or contradiction swell our fame. 


Of all the modes whereby Content is nurst, 
Self-glory is the clumsiest and the worst. 
To boast a merit shews the pains it cost, 
And but disproves the excellence you boast. 
Like playing off a lord or diamond ring, 
It shews you’re not familiar with the thing. 
Ah, fools, let actions speak !—for. all agree, 
Who says he’s humble, cannot humble be. 
And kindest hearts a generous soul deny 
To him who boasts his generosity. 

Yet from self-blame less shelter we command, 
Than the tired ostrich from the desert sand. 
Says Crito—* That’s my taste !—no doubt, ’tis vile !” 

Say Crito’s eyes—* ’Tis exquisite !”—the while. 

“ I’m to be pitied !” Crito will pursue ; 

Says Crito’s nose—* Poor fools, I pity you !” 
/Eger’s self-love demands our wondering praise, 

Not only for himself, but all he has. 
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O jiist demand, for not a soul denies 

Whate’er he has, is best—in his own eyes! 

Walk round his paddock—* Did you ever see 

So grand, so vast, so wonderful—a tree ?” 

“ Behold my rocks, my alpine plants!” he cries. 

You gaze around, you peer into the skies ; 

When, lo! you stumbling knock your luckless bones 

Against a heap of cinders, dirt, and stones ! 

What he despises, while ’tis yours or mine, 

Become his own, grows matchless, grows divine. 

His mansion changed, the wonders of the last— 

O happy fate !—are rivall’d, are surpass’d! 

His powers recall that miracle of old, 

The magic ass, whose very dung was gold. 

Rouse not his slumbering ire—O gently move, 

And spare the gouty toes of his Self-love ; 

For death may follow, should your spleen assail 

The sacred tip of his cook’s wife’s dog’s tail. 
How different Milo, sad because unblamed, 

Whose great ambition is to be defamed. 

He’ll bear to be call’d cuckold, knave, or sot, 

Be hooted, pelted, all but be forgot. 

But Satire soars at nobler game—What then ? 

He’ll tell you he’s the most abused of men ; 

Point of the jest, the libel, and the hint, 

The last new comedy, the liker print. 

Were all the mischief which he claims his own, 

The Lord of Hell might tremble for his throne. 

Cease, Milo, cease, our more than scorn to crave ; 

We own you fool,—why ask to be a knave ? 


Nor only does the sorceress delight 
To blind our mental, but corporeal sight. 
The very glass, wherein our ~ we trace, 
Gives not a true reflection of the face. 
None sets himself apart from self, and tries 
To scan his features with another’s eyes. 
Still o’er the toilet Vanity presides, 
Smooths every wrinkle, every pimple hides ; 
Like a skill’d painter, throws her lights and shades, 
And flings her auburn hues o’er deep red braids. 
if to ourselves some small defects we own, 
For these, she whispers, other charms atone; 
A sweet expression veils our faults of face, 
And want of symmetry’s redeem’d by grace. 
Oh, heavenly blessing, Nature’s kind relief, 
Lest dwarfs should pine and hunchbacks die of grief! 
Hence the dear mirror woman’s joy hath proved, 
Since in the stream Eve saw herself—and loved. 
All climes, all ages, every rank it wins, 
Great field of conquest for the deadly sins! 
By its new charms the Indian Squaw beguiled, 
Would sell her husband, and perhaps her child. 
In gilded pride it shines in costly halls, 
And casts a broken gleam on cottage walls. 
And why should man be mirrorless alone, 
Since Nature’s self hath mirrors of her own ? 
Trees crowd around the brook; the Moon is vain 
Of her soft shadow on th’ unruffled main. 
Type of the sex, which leads the world along, 
In nature brittle, but in empire strong, 
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Reflecting each new form with equal ease, 

And faithful only to the thing it sees. 

Who lives till he is old ?—Nor you, nor I! 
Old age recedes before us, till we die. 
Thirty is old at beautiful fifteen, 

At thirty, sixty seems to shut the scene : 

At sixty, eighty is a lengthen’d stage, 

And then—a hundred is a good oli age. 

If to a hundred rolls life’s steady car, 

We’re still but chickens, if compared with Parr. 

At ninety Vetula her house repairs, 

And takes another lease of ninety years. 

Senex is wholly deaf, and nearly blind ;— 

He has a cold, a blight is in the wind! 

For all his maladies the puzzled sage 

Alleges every cause—except Old Age! 

Yet some, arrived at vigorous fourscore, 

Boast themselves old, and add a decade more. 
How passing strange the alchemy that draws 
Effects so various from one only cause! 

But who, Self-love, through all thy land of dreams, 

Can trace thy mazy, many-wandering streams 

In each small vein thy ruling throb we find, 

Not less than in the arteries of the mind. 

A random verse let Affectation claim, 

If she and Vanity be not the same. 

Hard task to fix the restless, fragile thing, 

As paint the gem-like humming-bird on wing! 

She comes, like zephyr in an April blue, 

Her cheek a rose-leaf, and her eyes of dew ; 

A rainbow robe, an opal crown she wears, 

And in her hand an aspen-branch appears. 

*Tis she, who rules the vain capricious throng, 

Twines the soft limb, and tunes the lisping tongue, 

Bids every hour the monstrous fashions veer, 

And guides the toss, the simper, and the leer. 

Yet, let the vane turn fluttering as it will, 

The point it moves on is unalter’d still. 

The wish to charm holds each caprice in thrall, 

Sun of the system, wandering stars, and all, 

Oh, how insinuating each grimace ! 

The strut is dignity, the saunter grace. 

Dost thou not think, most fair Sir Amadine, 

Angels might learn new elegance from thine ? 

Wouldst see thyself ?—Behold yon ambling ape, 

Unconscious libel on the human shape! 


Throw wide the door! Let Floribel be seen! 
The Queen of Beauty, Affectation’s Queen! 
Survey her face, her shape, her dress, her hair, 
And say if Nature owns one tittle there! 

Her senses fail, she cannot hear or see, 

She scarce can move for very vanity. 

With desperate efforts at unheard-of grace, 

She crawls, she creeps, she wriggles to her place. 
She laughs with every word; her teeth are fine ; 
She rolls her eyes ;—how liquidly they shine! 

Her hand waves back the ringlets of her hair; 

The tress how glossy, and the hand how fair! 

A patch gives poignance to her dimpled chin; ‘ 
How does that patch relieve her snowy skin! 
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The fan, an emblem of her heart she holds, 
As light, as fluttering, and as full of folds ; 
Like that, between a thousand coxcombs shared, 
As easy broken, and as soon repair’d. 
Deluded nymph, how much mistaken toil, 
What Nature meant for beautiful to spoil ! 
What’s gain’d ? That men exclaim not,—oh how fair, 
But—how affected, silly maid, you are! 
Ah think the time must come, when youthful grace 
Shall fly, yet leave the smirk upon your face,— 
The teeth depart, yet still the smile remain,— 
The eye grow dim, yet still its roll retain,— 
All beauty fade, and leave but folly’s dress, 
The caput mortuum of silliness. 
Ye rural shades, that charm the poet’s view, 
Is old Simplicity escaped to you? 
Ah, to no sphere is Vanity confined, 
And Affectation works in every mind ! 
The self-same follies, that infest the town, 
Glare in the milk-maid, and delude the clown. 
For conquest ripe, the rustic fair untwirls 
Her morning papillotes for evening curls, 
The ploughboy ties his kerchief with a grace, 
And spares the curls around his moony face, 
Though his cropp’d head, the village barber’s care, 
Appears, by woful contrast, doubly bare. 
Yet while our eyes are to ourselves untrue, 
The spots of others ne’er escape our view. 
Thus oft, when gazing where far hills retreat, 
We overlook the landscape at our feet. 
Macra, whose skin, to fifty winters known, 
Seems parchment tighten’d o’er a skeleton, 
Sees Crassa—jolly dame !—her window pass, 
And cries aloud—* Sure aii flesh is not grass ! 
Somewhat I see, far more substantial there ; 
How many pounds, I wonder, could she spare ?” 
Your thanks, good madam, certainly were due, 
Could she bestow the overplus on you ! 
But, stranger still!—in others we detect, 
In us invisible, our own defect, 
Mock every fault of gesture, look, or tone, 
Unconscious that we satirize our own. 
Thus old Garrulio, if his speech you balk, 
Exclaims—*“ Good Heaven! how some men love to talk!” 


Yon ancient pair of sister virgins see, 

In all the pride of maiden dignity ! 

With equal charms the gazer’s eye they strike, 

Each deaf, each spiteful, each deform’d alike. 

If in Rugosa fewer spots appear, 

Divine Gorgonia boasts a milder leer. 

Gorgonia whispers you, with shaking pate, 

“* My sister’s alter’d dismally of late! 

Those wrinkles tell a tale ;—she owns fourscore ; 

Pooh, pooh! between ourselves, she’s five years more.. 

How ill she dresses !—And her temper !—Sir, 

No mortal but myself could live with her!” 

Rugosa takes your other ear by storm ;— 

How sadly crooked is my sister’s form ! 
curves can ne’er the lines of beauty be ;-— 

And yet she thinks herself as straight as me ! 
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Vain as a peacock !—Oh, you need not fear; 
Believe me, she’s too deaf to overhear !” 
So in a mirror every form is shewn 
Reflected faithfully—except its own. 


Nor only does the aim at Self-content 

In various ranks assume a various bent, 

Nor yet alone bears different shape and name 

In different men—but even in the same. 

In each it transmigrates through many a stage, 
From infancy to youth, from youth to age. 

In the vex’d babe its wayward germ we trace, 
As the man’s features in the embryo face. 

Each day develop’d—fractious, peevish, wild, 

It frowns or frolics in the wilful child ; 

Then, bursting into youth, it whores and drinks, 
Games, swears, hunts, fences—every oe thinks. 
In manhood, sober grown, it struts, looks big, 
Girds on a sword, or plunges in a wig, 

Tries every mask, till, one by one worn out, 

It grins in avarice, or disgusts in gout. 
Self-love’s the Hydra of the human race ; 

Lop but one head, another takes its place. 

Vice springs, immortal Pheenix, from the tomb, 
The very grave of Folly is her womb. 

The saintly beau, become a grave divine, 

As once at parties, loves at church to shine: 
Twas once his pride to waltz, or make a bbw— 
To draw the tear from contrite beauty, now. 
Yet, like the Roman fool, whose bloodless bands 
Feign’d high achievements o’er unconquer’d lands, 
To arms! to arms! the distant foe we dare, 
Our trophies rubbish, and our triumphs air. 
What if in senates the repentant rake 

Bestows the sleep his riots used to break, 

Vain of his fiery heart, or — brain, 

What matters it? Why, still the man is vain! 
As every era’s kindred vice retires, 

We deem we vanquish what itself expires; 

Nor heed, self-blinded, when one fiend is fled, 
That seven worse devils enter in its stead. 

Thus old Avaro boasts that he no more 

Drinks his five bottles, or maintains his whore. 
Smil’st thou, my friend, the grave mistake to see ? 
Change but the name, the tale is told of thee! 
Self-love still grows, while all beside decays, 
The bosom’s poison-tree that lives and slays, 
True, in its progress, Vice is pain at first— 

But then ’tis only torpor at the worst; 

And, as each rolling year prolongs our sleep, 
The death-trance grows more deadly and more deep. 
So, if the wounded shun the friendly knife, 
Corruption taints the healthy stream of life; 
While, to beguile his being’s dwindling span, 
Pain’s sweet cessation cheats the dying man, 
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” POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


** Orient pearls at random strung.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 

His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain : 

His grasp o’er nature fell, 
Creation own’d his reign. 


MILTON. 

His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 

A temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 


BYRON. 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers: 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 


SCOTT. 

He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 

While Chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 


SPENSER. 
Within th’ enchanted womb 
Of his vast genius, lie 
Bright streams and groves, whose 
gloom 
Is lit by Una’s eye. 


WORDSWORTH. 

He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And placed by Nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid line. 


WILSON. 
His strain, like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of cherubim, 
In mountain vale remote. 


GRAY. 
— on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Sear the black thunder-cloud, 
He passes swiftly by. 
BURNS. 
his country’s lyre, 
nt grasp and strong ; 
soul of fire 
elf in song. 






Poetical Portraiis. 


BAILLIE. 
The Passions are thy slaves; 
In varied guise they roll 
Upon the stately waves 
Of thy majestic soul. 


CAROLINE BOWLES. 
In garb of sable hue 
Thy soul dwells all alone, 
Where the sad drooping yew 
Weeps o’er the funeral stone. 


HEMANS. 

To bid the big tear start, 
Unchallenged, from its shrine, 

And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 


TIGHE. 
On zephyr’s amber wings, 

Like thine own Psyche borne, 
Thy buoyant spirit springs 

To hail the bright-eyed morn. 


LANDON. 
Romance and high-soul’d Love, 
Like two commingling streams, 
Glide through the flowery grove 
Of thy enchanted dreams. 


MOORE. 

Crown’d with perennial flowers, 
By Wit and Genius wove, 

He wanders through the bowers 
Of Fancy and of Love. 


SOUTHEY. 

Where Necromancy flings 
O’er Eastern lands her spell, 

Sustain’d on Fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 


COLLINS. 
Waked into mimic life, 
The Passions round him throng, 
While the loud “ Spartan fife” 
Thrills through his startling song. 


CAMPBELL. 

With all that Nature’s fire 
Can lend to polish’d Art, 

He strikes his graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 
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COLERIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
orking in pale moonlight, 
From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite ! 


COWPER. 
Religious light is shed 
Upon his soul’s dark shrine ; 
And Vice veils o’er her head 
’ At his denouncing line. 


YOUNG. 
Involved in pall of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer’s midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead. 


GRAHAME. 
O! when we hear the bell 
Of “ Sabbath” chiming free, 
It strikes us like a knell, 
And makes us think of Thee! 


W. L. BOWLES. 
From Nature’s flowery throne 
His spirit took its flight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light. 


SHELLEY. 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of Thee ! 


J. MONTGOMERY. 
Upon thy touching strain 
Religion’s spirit fair, 
Falls down like drops of rain, 
And blends divinely there. 


HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
’Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gleam, 
Far from the haunts of men, 
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THOMSON. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 


MOIR. 
On every gentler scene 
That moves the human breast, 
Pathetic and serene, 
Thine eye delights to rest. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Soft is thy lay—a stream 
Meand’ring calmly by, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beam 
Of sweet Italia’s ay. 


CRABBE. 
Wouldst thou his pictures know, 
Their power—their harrowing 
truth,— 
Their scenes of wrath or woe— 
Go gaze on hapless “ Ruth.” 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Tradition’s lyre he plays 
With firm and skilful hand, 
Singing the olden lays 
f his dear native land. 


KEATS. 
Fair thy Pane. spirit’s mould— 
Thou from whose heart the streams 
Of sweet Elysium roll’d 
Over Endymion’s dreams. 


BLOOMFIELD. 
Sweet bard, upon the tomb 
In which thine ashes lie, 
The simple wildflowers bloom 
Before the ploughman’s eye. 


HOOD. 
Impugn I dare not thee, 
For I’m of puny brood ; 
And thou wouldst punish me 
With pungent hardixoop, 


A Mopern Py7THAGOREAN, 
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His Majesty’s Ministers have remo- 
ved from Scotland the Boards of Ex- 
cise and Customs. They have there- 
by taken from Edinburgh, in the in- 
comes of the officers of these insti- 
tutions, derived from their own funds 
or from Government, at least forty 
thousand pounds sterling a-year. 
They are now proposing to abridge 
the Court of Exchequer, prepara- 
tory, no doubt, to the removal of an- 
other forty thousand a-year. They 
are also proposing to abolish or 
abridge our other Courts of Law with 
the same view. They will soon make 
. "g Edinburgh, and a poor Scot- 

and. 

When Wellington proposed to es- 
tablish King’s College in London, in 
rivalship of the university of the 
Whigs, hc is represented as having 
said, that he never had the benefit of 
a university education. He must 
have spent his youth in India, and 
his best years in the Peninsula gain- 
ing glory for himself and his coun- 
try. Let us do him justice. He must 
be patriotic, or attached to the re- 
nown of that empire which he has 
so eminently contributed to aggrand- 
ize. But he has neither had the 
means nor the leisure to acquire a 
knowledge of its political institutions, 
or of what is beneficial to its perma- 
nent interests. This ignorance has 
appeared in all that he has done. As 
a soldier he has looked only to stra- 
tagem and success in his projects, 
but of the ultimate tendency of these 
projects he is no judge. As to his 
coadjutor, Mr Peel, he has know- 
ledge, but he yields up his own opi- 
nion, and gives way to others. He 
then remains obstinate in the wrong 
lest he should be accused of unstea- 
diness, and be called a weathercock. 
Wellington has, in other respects, 
collected a Cabinet like himself, and 
they have made war upon Scotland. 

Scotland is treated by his Grace as 
a conquered province. This would, 
perhaps, have happened sooner, had 
not the two Rebellions of 1715 and 








1745, t t made by proprietors 
of o 12,000 a-year, shewn 
to B isters the danger of 
treati even a small corner 


of the poor art of Scotland. 
But those days have gone by. @ 
new generation has arisen of wen of* 


virtuous resignation— philosophers, 
no doubt,—economists, who value 
public establishments by pounds, 
shillings, and pence—or little men, 
who look to themselves in the first 
place, and have no vision for remo. 
ter interests. Scotland has, it seems, 
become tame and feeble, fallen into 
old age and decay. It may safely be 
trodden down, and its interests disre- 
garded. Even they who bear the 
names of its ancient nobles and gen- 
try, once of high and independent 
spirit, see it degraded in silence, or 
attach themselves to the chariot- 
wheels of those who treat it with in- 
sult. Where now is the spirit that 
once animated the Douglas, the Buc- 
cleuch, MacCallummore, Hamilton, 
the Graham, the Elliot, the Hume, 
the Gordon, and a thousand others ? 

But an excuse is held out, and it 
is still something that we are thought 
worthy of being treated with the ci- 
vility of an excuse or apology. The 
excuse is economy or thrift. It-is 
necessary to be economical—now 
that taxes come slowly in, and that 
a part of the nation at least have been 
proclaimed from the throne to be in 
a state of distress. 

Far be it from me to censure eco- 
nomy. Our country has always got 
sufficient credit for it. Our climate 
is cold. Much of our soil is natue 
rally barren; and without economy, 
assisted as it has been by industry 
and great intelligence on the part of 
the inhabitants, this small, and, if you 
will, this barren portion of the globe, 
could never have exhibited splendid 
cities, and displayed harbours, roads, 
bridges, and cultivation, in a form 
that rivals or excels regions possess« 
ing far higher physical advantages. 
But I must say something of Scottish 
economy. Scotchmen, in essentials, 
never proceeded on that principle. 
Our southern neighbours, perhaps, 
require to be told, that in matters 
which they truly valued, Scotchmen 
have uniformly regarded economy 
as a paltry virtue, not distinguish- 
able from vice. 

A Scottish cottager will often be 
found living on oatmeal, milk, and 
—— This is his economy ; but 
1e is not on that account hoarding his 

ains. Observe in what his expen- 
iture consists. On Sunday he and 
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his family go well dressed to church. 
His children receive the best educa- 
tion that the vicinity can afford, and 
you will perhaps find that one of 
them has been sent to an university. 
One of the present drivers of a mail 
coach from Edinburgh kept his son 
five years at the university of Glas- 
gow. A Scotchman does not guzzle 
ale and bacon—so far he is economi- 
cal; but he has no economy in what 
he accounts the prime object of his 
existence, and the pride of his life. 

In a war of defence, what sort of 
virtue would economy be? Would 
it not amount to the prostration of 
our country before a foreign enemy ? 
In Scotland, in former times, when 
any question of principle occasioned 
intestine contests, no sacrifice of 
life, lands, or goods, was ever placed 
in competition with success, Even 
in offensive war, let Wellington tell 
whether a nation exercising thrift or 
economy would not be penny wise. 
I will by and bye consider the value 
of economy in relation to the admi- 
nistration of justice, which is the de- 
fence of industry and fair dealing, 
and of the internal peace of society. 
In the meanwhile I one leave to say, 
and to say it loudly, that some things 
are more valuable than economy, 
and that in some cases it is a miser- 
able vice. 

Let it be supposed, which I do not 
believe, that Government will save a 
few pounds annually in clerks’ sala- 
ries by removing all public offices 
to London, and consider the conse- 
quences. The true object, of course, 
is to have more to give to the usurers 
of London, the money-lenders, and 
more easily to provide for the de- 

endents of Ministers, by giving them 
ucrative offices at the next door, or 
by sending them down to hold the 
few tax-gathering, or judicial, or 
other offices left in the provinces, to 
collect the largest possible quantity 
of money from Scotland, and leave 
as little as possible to be spent there. 

Is this a wise or a statesman-like 
proceeding? With due deference to 
the Cabinet, and even to the “ col- 
lective wisdom” of our betters, this 
deserves to be well considered. 

1. Be it for good or evil, the direct 
tendency of such a proceeding is to 
establish the form and spirit of a mi- 
litary government. All officers are 
to be placed directly under the Mi- 
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nisterial power of the day, by whom 
they are to be selected, and made to 
work around him, or sent into the 
provinces. How far this is bene- 
ficial and consistent with the British 
constitution is another matter. In the 
meanwhile I merely state the fact. 

2. Another most obvious effect of 
removing all public offices from Scot- 
land, or of diminishing every esta- 
blishment in our old capital, is to 
augment the magnitude and popula- 
tion of London. Nearly the same 
number of individuals must be em- 
ployed, but they and their families 
must now reside in London, instead 
of Edinburgh, Dublin, er other re- 
mote situations. So Edinburgh is to 
be sacrificed to swell London. Not 
only must all officers employed by 
Government be compelled, so far as 
possible, to reside there, but every 
aspiring person who hopes to enter 
into the public service, must hasten 
thither to place himself in the way 
of preferment. All gentlemen’s fa- 
milies who have younger sons ane 
xious for employment, must reside 
there, 

But London is already overgrown. 
Amidst such a mass of human beings, 
individuals are overlooked and lost, 
With ordinary persons a sense of 
character aad reputation forms the 
only safeguard of good conduct. But 
in London, persons of ordinary sta- 
tion are in utter obscurity, lost, over- 
looked ; and hence such a city be- 
comes an enormous sink of vice, ga- 
ming, avarice, and every form of cor- 
ruption and wretchedness. It is a 
moral hospital, the atmosphere of 
which is dangerous. 

London is already too large in pre- 

ortion to the empire. What safety 
as a Government, placed in such a 
capital, against the casual discontent 
or fury of an excited populace? The 
mob of Paris overwhelmed the mo- 
narchy, though Paris, when compa- 
red to France, was small in propor- 
tion to the relative magnitude of 
London to Britain. Our artificial 
state of society may, in a day or an 
hour, be thrown into convulsion and 
ruin. We talk about paying the na- 
tional debt. Why, if Lo i 
on increasing, under 
tronage, at the exp 
the empire, the mob 
one day, pay off th 

aby burning the Bank, where the sole 
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record of the debt is deposited. If 
we are to proceed augmenting that 
enormity of a city, the Bank must be 
removed to a fortress, or duplicates 
of its proceedings must be kept in a 
fortress. If this is not done, an army 
of Pretorian Guards, or Janizaries, 
must be created; 4nd, after all, we 
know that, under unpopularity even 
transient, a government may find 
such a force its most fatal enemy. 
Nay, an immense city is itself an 
encumbrance on a nation. Towns 
of moderate size are highly valuable. 
They form residences for artists of 
all descriptions—merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, men of letters, 


and the magistracy of the country. 
They give ack to the country an 
equivalent for the food they receive 


from it. Even the manure which 
they send back to many milesaround, 
rotects the soil against exhaustion. 
uta capital,so far as itexceeds these 
uses, becomes a burden on the state. 
London costs a waste of life annually, 
to the amount of many thousands, 
beyond what it produces. Its atmo- 
sphere is almost poisonous to in- 
fancy, and is trying to the health of 
those arrived at maturer years. An 
assemblage of 1,200,000 human be- 
ings forms a monstrous stable, con- 
suming the produce of the remoter 
rovinces, and sending nothing back. 
ere it not that the Londoners are 
horridly carnivorous, so that, to a 
certain extent, they encourage an im- 
proving agriculture, the waste by 
such a capital would absolutely 
scourge and exhaust the soil of Eng- 
land. To support its houses and 
streets, its thousand palaces, with all 
their waste and extravagance, and to 
feed and clothe its inhabitants, is ne- 
cessarily an immense drain on the 
kingdom, and a heavy tax on the 
country at large. Were it divided in- 
to lesser towns, and scattered over 
England, it is clear that the effect 
would be to improve, in an incaleu- 
lable degree, the face of the country, 
and to ameliorate the character and 
state of the population, no longer 
huddled together within the lanes of 
that den, where a mass of vice and 
misery is mingled up with the osten- 










tation o ful luxury and vanity. 

3. I usion to think that 
such a ent as that of Bri- 
tian de ntage from concen- 


trating all power and office in the ca- 


[April, 
pital. What it gains in speedy obe. 
dience, it loses in influence, and 
thereby in safety. By sending down 
to our Post Office, or the remnants 
of the Excise, Customs, and Courts 
of Law, some strangers from Lon- 
don to held the few remaining of- 
fices, Government loses all influence 
over the country. These men have 
no kindred here. They know no- 
thing of the sentiments, views, and 
habits of the country, and have no 
influence in it. I will venture to af- 
firm that the easy and good-natured 
Mr Kerr, of the Post Office, had ten 
—yes, a hundred times more influ- 
ence in Edinburgh than his English 
successor, said to be far more vigi- 
lant in his office. I do not say that 
negligent men are to be preferred, 
but surely Scotland could furnish 
abundance of laborious and intelli- 
gent officers for every branch of 
the public service. Lord President 
Forbes shewed Government how all 
danger fromthe Scottish Highlanders 
might be avoided merely by employ- 
ing in the British army a on igh- 
land regiments. The advice was dis- 
regarded, and a handful of men near- 
ly seized, and, if better led, would 
certainly have seized London, and 
might have expelled the reigning 
Prince from his throne. 

4. If an attempt is to be made to 
govern Britain by Ministerial despot- 
ism, through the concentration of all 
official power in the capital, in imi- 
tation of the old French Govern- 
ment, let warning be taken from the 
fate of that Government. Ministers 
resident in the midst of such a ca- 
pital as London, have a tendency to 

ecome extremely ignorant of the 
state of the empire, and of the causes 
of its prosperity or decline. They 
lose sight of the importance of its 
agriculture, its resident gentry, the 
value of the intelligence, and good 
government, and prosperity of its 
provincial towns. They are surround- 
ed merely by mercantile or monied 
interests, or by greedy and profligate 
absentees from the provinces, trying 
in every shape to impose upon them, 
with a view to private emolument. 
Every cause of error surrounds them, 
from the narrow sphere in which 
they move, and every form of decep- 
tionis successfully practised on them, 
from the impossibility of knowing 
the characters of men, where the 
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means of concealing every species of 

rofligacy are so abundant. No ta- 
ents can protect them. Romilly, a 
town-bred lawyer, was astonished to 
see the House of Commons tena- 
ciously adhere to the necessity of at- 
taching a bit of wax or a wafer (seals) 
to documents that bind lands. He 
was not aware of the spirit of the 
English aristocracy, and the neces- 
sity which they feel of keeping fast 
hold of every remnant of protection 
still left to them by the law against 
the alienation of their estates, and the 
downfall of their families. 

But why should not Scotland be 
governed, like Yorkshire, as a part of 
the same undivided empire of Eng- 
land I answer that such a sugges- 
tion is just an apology for carrying 
the evil of absenteeism to the high- 
est pitch, while, at the same time, 
Scotland is to get nothing in return. 
It is to be stripped of all its ancient 
establishments, and reduced, not 
merely to the reality, but to the de- 
graded form, of a conquered pro- 
vince; and all to gratify the new 
dreamers or speculators about eco- 
nomy! Leaving out of view, as an 
antiquated plea, the Treaty of Union, 
by which it was stipulated that much 
of the ancient forms of law and the 
administration of it, should remain, 
it is certain that, in relation to what 
may be styled its separate adminis- 
tration, its arrangements are, and 
have been, not only good, but better 
than those of the country of England, 
or of English counties, and though 
they had not been better, a certain 
degree of separate administration is 
beneficial to the empire. 

Ido not undervalue the institutions 
of England. The world owes much 
to England,—to the example and in- 
fluence of its Protestant constitution 
—of its Parliaments—its liberty of 
the Press,—and its trial by Jury, how- 
ever defective in form. But the in- 
ternal arrangements of England are 
greatly behind those of Scotland,— 
witness their hundreds of enclosure 
bills to divide commons,—their di- 
vorce bills, which give justice only to 
the rich, and leave the poor in profli- 
gacy,—their miserable form of sup- 
porting their clergy, which places 
them in the state of extortioners and 
plunderers of their people,—their 
wretched plan of providing for the 
poor by vestries,—their want of pa- 
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rish schools, &c.,—all remedied in 
Scotland, by empowering courts of 
law to divide commons, grant di- 
vorces when due, with the same mea- 
sure of justice to the rich and poor, 
—and to value the tithes of every 
proprietor. With,us, the poor law 
is administered by those who make 
the payment, aided by the clergy and 
elders; and parish schools are, in like 
manner, established under the patron- 
age of the proprietors, who, within 
certain limits, fix the expenditure, 
They have not in England the system 
of administration, by meetings of pa- 
rish heritors, commissioners of sup- 
ply, (county heritors,) of which every 
proprietor of about L.80 or L.100 per 
annum, is a member, and by whom 
all roads, canals, &c. are superintend- 
ed. It is said that Whitbread’s bill 
for the establishment of parish schools 
in England, was lost chiefly because 
it proposed to authorize the vestries 
(who had in general grossly abused 
their powers under the poor laws) to 
carry into effect the measure in detail. 
There were in England no unsuspect- 
ed bodies in constant operation, as 
public trustees, like the Scottish pa- 
rish proprietors, to whom, under the 
control, if sy of commission- 
ers of supply, (county proprietors, 
the parson be ati donee. ) 
Then to render effectual the admi- 
nistration of justice, our Scottish fore- 
fathers held that too much could not 
be done. To satisfy all men that 
their complaints will be patiently 
heard and redressed by public autho- 
rity, is not only the first step towards 
national improvement, but it conti- 
nues absolutely necessary to the pre- 
servation of it. If institutions ade- 
quate to that object be not maintain- 
ed, industry is lost, and men speedi- 
ly fall back;into mutual hostility and 
barbarism. In Scotland there was 
established, (how long now to conti- 
nue, we cannot tell,) in Edinburgh, 
acivil and criminal court of fifteen 
judges,arevenue court of five judges, 
a consistorial court of four, and an 
admiralty court of one. These be- 
longed tothe nation. Farther, Edin- 
burgh and every county town has a 
sheriff, being a barriste: 0 is al- 
lowed a substitute, to 
the county. The sher 
tion to the highest am 
debt, and considerable jurisdiction in 
criminal matters. The magistrates of 
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every royal borough have a similar 
jurisdiction—all liable to the review 
of the courts of —— 

Say our —— rulers, Why all this 
mighty judicial apparatus for so small 
a country as Scotland, while we in 
England have only our twelve judges, 
and our Chancellor and his deputy, 
the Master of the Rolls, and, of late, 
a Vice-Chancellor, and some few 
others? The answer is, You do not 
administer justice. Your Court of 
Chancery, even with its late addition, 
is inadequate to its duties. Money 
is locked up in it to the amount of 

‘thirty or forty millions sterling, await- 

ing its disposal, because the court is 
unable to give justice with dispatch 
to the litigants. The counsel in it are 
said to tell shameful known lies, 
which would expel a Scottish barris- 
ter from his profession, and from the 
society of his equals, because the 
court cannot afford to set apart, as we 
do, a special judge to receive written 
statements of cases requiring the in- 
stant interference of a court of jus- 
tice. In your jury courts, the lite of 
aman made a judge, is said, on an 
average, tobe only worth five years’ 
— They are wrought down 
like old racers put into a stage coach. 
Your causes are not tried by the 
judges, but forced into the hands of 
‘inexperienced persons, as arbitrators, 
who judge or misjudge according to 
hazard. This you call administering 
justice! The truth is, your country 
has in this department outgrown its 
institutions, but from wretched eco- 
nomy, thrift, stinginess, ignorance, 
and sheer greed, you keep things as 
they were in the days of Edward I. 
But your present rulers are very wil- 
ling to make experiments on Scot- 
land. The maxim seems to have re- 
turned, Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vilt, Make experiments on the worth- 
less. This maxim seems now practi- 
cally to be held applicable to Scot- 
land. 

Our forefathers acted in this mat- 
ter on very different principles. They 
despised economy, in what was ne- 
tessary to the safety, the pride, and 
the prosperity of their country. They 
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formity in the law administered b 
the numerous local judges. The ef- 
fect has been, that in every county 
town or large borough, we have an 
assemblage of intelligent men of the 
law, professional pleaders and convey- 
ancers. No such thing could occur 
in the meanest burgh in Scotland, as 
occurred a few years ago, amidst the 
bloody scenes at Manchester. It was 
there left a matter of dispute, whe- 
ther the riot act had been read or not, 
and the fact was never very satisfac- 
torily explained. The youngest ma- 
istrate of the smallest burgh in Scot 
and, Lauder, Sanquhar, or Auchter- 
muchty, would have known that the 
first step inthe performance of a pub- 
lie act, is to provide witnesses of 
his proceedings. The intelligence 
thus diffused has manifested itself, 
and operated ina thousand forms, in 
giving activity to the country, and di- 
recting its exertions. The career of 
improvement has probably been more 
rapid in Scotland, than in any coun- 
try on earth. The cultivation of our 
lands has in little more than one ge- 
neration become confessedly supe- 
rior under every disadvantage of 
soil and climate. We have had no 
parliament, toassemblein Edinburgh 
the rank and riches of a nation,—no 
seat of government to dispense con- 
tracts and employment,—no office at 
which government is to pay millions 
to national creditors. Yet in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, we have in sixty 
yearsreared cities not rivalled in sub- 
stantial splendour and elegance. True, 
we have had all the subordinate esta- 
blishments of a kingdom ; a Court of 
Exchequer ; boards of Customs and 
Excise ; a General Post-Office; a full 
arrangement for the Administration 
of Justice; Free Banking Establish- 
ments unshackled by monopoly. 
Here, accordingly, is the history of 
the rapid progress of Scotland in 
prosperity. The effect of its subor- 
dinate station in the empire has been 
counteracted by its establishments, 
by the intelligence and activity which 
these fostered, and by preventing 
the ruinous effect of absenteeism, or 
the emigration to London of all per- 
sons possessing riches or ambition, 
which must speedily occur if the 
present short-sighted administration 
are to work their apparent pleasure 
in effecting their schemes of thrift. 
They are to a certainty acting under 
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miserable blindness. Scotland pays 
all the taxes that are paid in Eng- 
land. A multitude of taxes are not 
imposed on Ireland. Yet Scotland 
has held up its head. But will it do so, 

ressed down by the removal of its 
public establishments—the neces- 
sary emigration of all its wealthy fa- 
milies, and of all its most active and 
ambitious spirits—the consequent 
decay of its towns, and the loss of 
the markets for all its produce? If 
Government were possessed of true 
wisdom, they would see that the in- 
stitutions of England ought to be 
brought up to those of Scotland, in- 
stead of bringing-down ours to a 
lower and more degraded level to re- 
semble theirs. A Board of Appeal 
ought to be established to try in re- 
view all cases from the colonies and 
dependencies of the empire, instead 
of leaving them to what is called the 
cockpit, or privy council, or a single 
officer, the Chancellor, who, being a 
member of the Cabinet, is liable to 
be influenced by all the changing 
politics of the day. The country 
police of England ought also to be 
reformed, in imitation of what was 
done by the wisdom, yes, I will say, 
the superior wisdom, of our Scottish 
ancestors. 

But there is at present a blind rage 
abroad to make every thing cheap. 
Men forget, or do not see, that the 
— state of things is temporary. 

he present currency law, and the 
public debt and the public establish- 
ments, cannot permanently co-exist. 
The currency law must go down, or 
Britain must go down. It is in vain 
to imagine, in the present state of 
transition, that good can be done by 
crippling the public establishments. 
It is expenditure that is wanted to 
= bread to the poor, and not pub- 
ic thrift. The population prospered 
during the war, because every man’s 
commodities and labour were rising 
in value, and consequently his debts 
and expenses were proportionably 
diminishing. At present all this 
is reversed, but it is in vain to hope 
to remove the evil by measures plain- 
ly calculated to aggravate them. Will 
Scotland pay more taxes by destroy- 
ing her public establishments, or does 
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the minister expect to raise money 
from the gin-shops of London, while 
he extinguishes the spirit and enter- 
prise of the remoter districts of the 
country ? More especially, is an em- 
pire to be made prosperous by les- 
sening its means of administering 
justice ? 

It need not be disguised that this 
project of economy, directed speci- 
ally against Scotland, is mixed up, as 
already noticed, with a rage for ma- 
king experiments on us ; and govern- 
ment have succeeded in diffusing to 
a large extent this rage for experi- 
menting on all - arrangements. 
If Government had the spirit to make 
a railway from John-o-Groat’s house 
to Penzance in Cornwall, they would 
do more for the nation than wiil ever 
result from their present plans of 
pulling down those establishments 
which tend to augment at once the 
intelligence and the safety of the na- 
tion. One thing they are rapidly ac- 
complishing. ey are extinguish 
ing all fixed opinions, destroying all 
prejudices, exciting a love of novel« 
ty, a fearless love of change, and a 
thirst in every man’s mind to alter 
the arrangements of society in some 
way or other, and especially by di- 
minishing payments. Government 
is bit by this rage, and is setting the 
example. It is rapidly epynet| 
among all ranks. It has only to reac. 
the multitude, and then all the na- 
tional establishments, the national 
creditors, the clergy, the judges, the 
navy, and the rent-demanding pro- 
prietors of land, will be regarded as 
nuisances to be removed. If change 
begin with Scotland, depend upon it 
Scotland will have its revenge, though 
not to its profit in the first instance. 

This subject deserves to be resu- 
med and discussed, not by one but a 
hundred pens. In particular, it ought 
to be well considered how far the 
recent changes imposed on us have 
been improvements, and how far 
Scotland deserves to be made the 
subject of experimental economy, 
while every sort of indulgence, and 
the most lavish expenditure, are dis- 

layed towards Ireland—a country 


‘far richer in all the n riches of 
a finer soil and a mi imate, 
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THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ir is abundantly obvious to all 
men that the popular branch of the 
Legislature does not work well—that, 
from some reason or other, the in- 
tended benefits cannot be drawn from 
it, and it cannot be kept under the 
necessary constitutional restrictions. 
This is universally admitted, and the 
House of Commons, as it is, has all 
sides against it. Those who do not 
call for a radical change in its con- 
struction, intimate, by charging it 
with the want of intellect and inte- 
grity, that a radical change of some 

ind is necessary; and, as to de- 
fenders, it has none. 

We are here supplied with a ques- 
tion of the very highest moment. In 
times of the most favourable charac- 
ter, the incompetency of this House 
could not be other than a mighty na- 
tional evil; but in the present day, 
when speculative changes and expe- 
riments, which spare nothing in law, 
system, and institution, are the ge- 
neral rage, it must in the nature of 
things be the parent of national de- 
struction. While it must prevent be- 
neficial changes and experiments on 
the one hand, it must on the other 
produce all conceivable ones of an 
opposite kind, and give them the most 
fatal operation. To prove that this 
isnot mere hypothesis, we need only 
point to the fact, that this House, af- 
ter making those which have plunged 
the community into such fearful suf- 
fering, now almost unanimously re- 
fuses to make a single one in the way 
of remedy. 

When the gross incompetency of 
the House of Commons is matter of 
such general allegation, and the vio- 
lent corrective of a radical change in 
its construction is scarcely opposed 
in any quarter, it may be wise and 

rofitable to enquire dispassionately 
into causes. No honest man can de- 
fend its late and ee conduct, or 
say that a vital alteration is not im- 
periously called for; but it by no 
means follows that this should be the 
change we have named. 

Men who require the most solid 
grounds to induce them to sanction 
great and ous changes, will re- 
member that previously to the last 
few years this empire was governed 
with as much virtue and wisdom as 


perhaps human infirmity will admit 
of. The House of Commons was 
then fully competent to the discharge 
of its duties; if the community fell 
into distress, it promptly investiga- 
ted the causes, and applied efficient 
remedies; it was duly influenced by 
the public voice, and its general la- 
bours were distinguished by sound 
principle, and salutary effect. Yet 
this House was then chosen precisely 
as it is at present, with perhaps this 
difference—the democracy had some- 
what less influence in the choice than 
it now has. This goes far towards 
proving that the deplorable change 
in its character and conduct is not to 
be ascribed wholly to the manner in 
which it is chosen. 

Abundance of additional proof is 
furnished by those members of it 
whose election is not in the least in- 
fluenced by the aristocracy, but pro- 
ceeds chiefly from the lower orders. 
In respect of knowledge and ability, 
they rank as low as the slaves of the 
borough-monger. As favourable spe- 
cimens, we may point to the repre- 
sentatives of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark. Sir F. Burdett, who 
is so much lauded by interested par- 
tisans, is only a voluble declaimer, 
who is never, even by these parti- 
sans, cited as an authority on any 
subject. Who would dream of ap- 
pealing to his opinion on matters 
of finance, trade and currency, or 
on any great question of domestic 
legislation or foreign policy ? Who 
would expect to find him taking a 
leading part in promoting by practi- 
cal knowledge and ability the gene- 
ral interests of the state? We need 
only say farther, that if the House 
were composed solely of such mem- 
bers as he, Wood, Hobhouse, Wilson, 
&c. it would be even below what it 
is in information and talent. Speak- 
ing of parliaments in general, the 
members for the three divisions of 
the metropolis rank amidst the most 
inefficient ones. 

Such members stand in the lowest 
rank in respect of independence. The 
most violent party men—those who 
are the most insensible to restraint 
and shame in sacrificing the empire 
to party and faction—are always to 
be found among them. They are not 
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less the slaves of party because they 
affect hostility to the great constitu- 
tional ones of the state; they never- 
theless have their party; and in bi- 
otry and fanaticism, they surpass 
Whig and Tory. If they attach them- 
selves to the Ministry, or the regular 
Opposition, they are quite as servile 
as any of the rotten borough repre- 
sentatives. 

With regard to creed, such mem- 
bers occupy the very lowest place 
in Parliament. We must look to 
them, to find the wild enthusiast, the 
profligate disturber, the godless re- 
volutionist, the reformer, who seeks 
to sweep away the institutions of the 
country without sparing its religion, 
and the projector, whose schemes 
contemplate the dissolution of socie- 
ty. Ifthe House of Commons were 
composed wholly, or principally, of 
such men as those generally are 
whose election lies solely with the 
democracy, the empire would be 
—- with every conceivable 
evil. 

Such members are not a whit su- 

erior to the rotten borough ones 
in consistency and integrity. When 
Mr Canning, the ultra Anti-Reform- 
er, was made the Premier, Sir Francis 
Burdett, the ultra Reformer, pro- 
claimed himself the servile supporter 
of his Ministry. The Radical Baronet 
was not to be found when the Mar- 
quis of Blandford made his motion 
for Reform in the last Session, be- 
cause his party then idly dreamed 
of incorporation with the Wellington 
Cabinet. The dream has ceased, the 
Whig hopes of office and coronets 
must now rest on opposition, a new 
election is approaching, and of course 
Sir Francis Burdett is once more an 
enthusiastic reformer. There was in 
proportion as much apostacy amidst 
such Members when the Catholic 
question was carried, as amidst the 
mercenaries of the borough mongers. 
They are just as ready to sacrifice 
every thing to interest, and they can 
be bought by a Ministry with as lit- 
tle trouble, and at as cheap a rate, as 
any other Members. 

On the most important points of 
being duly influenced by the national 
voice, they form the most deaf, insen- 
sible, and intolerable part of the House 
of Commons. If indeed this voice 
happen to be in favour of their own 
opimions and schemes, they insist 
that it ought to be implicitly obeyed, 
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even to the ruin of the State; they 
ae 9 that the “ Sovereignty of the 

eople” is a despotism which can- 
not be opposed without the commis- 
sion of unpardonable iniquity. But if 
it be against them, they take the lead 
in treating it with derision ; they de- 
pose the “ people” forthwith, and 
substitute for the despotic sceptre 
the chains of the bondsman. It was 
unanimously acknowledged that the 
feeling of the country was decidedly 
opposed to the Catholic Bill in the 
last Session, yet the members in 
question were the most obstinate 
and shameless in despising it; they 
even went beyond the rotten borough 
members in heaping derision and in- 
sult on public meetings and petitions. 
The passing of this Bill, looked at 
with reference to publie feelings, 
constituted a most grave and dan- 
gerous act of tyranny ; nevertheless 
Sir Francis Burdett and similar re- 
presentatives of the “people” were 
amidst the most active in forcing 
it upon the nation, in utter scorn 
of constitutional feeling and usage. 
Their conduct is always the same on 
like occasions. 

At present, when the distress of 
the great body of the community, 
and especially of the working classes, 
is so severe, it might reasonably be 
expected that these representatives 
of the “people” would insist on en- 
quiry, and the application of proper 
remedies. What is the fact? They 
are either silent, or they oppose en- 
quiry, and instead of proposing ra- 
tional measures of relief, labour to 
pervert the distress into an instru- 
ment for promoting their own fac- 
tious objects. They constantly act in 
the same manner. They have in late 
years, when the labouring orders 
have petitioned the Legislature to ex- 
tricate them from the horrors of star- 
vation, vied with the most abject 
slaves of the Treasury in disregard- 
ing the petitions and defending the 
sources of the suffering. On every 
motion for investigation and the 
granting of relief, they have voted 
with the mercenaries of the Ministry. 
At present, and on all occasions, they 
shew less compassion for public dis- 
tress, are less obedient to public feel- 
ing, are less the guardians of public 
interests, and are more the menials 
of party and faction, than many of 
the rotten borough Members. 

It is from all this very clear, that 
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the alleged incompetency of the 
House of Commons cannot proceed 
wholly from the mode in which it is 
chosen, and that the proposed change 
in this mode would be a very inade- 
quate remedy. To ascertain what 
other remedies are necessary, let us 
endeavour to place before us the 
causes which, while its formation re- 
mains the same, have so completely 
changed this House in character and 
operation. 

Every popular assembly like it is, 
by the laws of nature, divided into 
parties ; and its character, as a source 
of benefit or ruin, must be determi- 
ned by the division. Nature cannot 
be depended on for carrying influen- 
tial division beyond two, the one 
composed of the possessors of power, 
and the other of men who seek to 
possess it; and unhappily this is not 
sufficient. These two parties, which 
in the House of Commons are known 
by the names of the Ministry and 
Opposition, wage eternal war for of- 
fice—for private gain. They may sa- 
crifice the public good to a greater 
or smaller extent, according to the 
character of those who compose 
them, but still they always make it 
secondary and subservient to their 
own private interests. 

In these days, when things are held 
to be true and credible, in ropor- 
tion as they are self-evidently false 
and impossible, it is naturally the 
fashion to assert, that other than 
pure motives cannot possibly ac- 
tuate public men, and especially Mi- 
nisters of State. It is maintained, 
that the vagabond who is destitute 
of all principle in private life, must 
of necessity be a perfect saint as a 
= man; that no matter how au- 

aciously a Minister may trample on 
the obligations of creed, honour, 
truth, and sincerity, he must be in 
heart as spotless as the Deity. We 
are gravely assured, that while all 
other men are liable to be swayed 
by interest, and seduced by tempta- 
tion,—are only rendered trustworthy 
by bonds, and the iron hand of the 
law,—the Ministry and Opposition 
are, in virtue of their vocations, 
wholly free from human frailty. 

The most upright, as well as the 
other Ministerial and Opposition 
leaders, follow politics as a profes- 
sion, for the sake of personal profit. 
Many of them are unquestionably 


(April; 
men of high honour and patriotism ; 
but still no such leaders would ex. 
ist, if there were no emoluments, 
dignities, and other advantages to be 
gained. Their political calling is an 
object to them, what his trade is to 
the merchant, or his profession is to 
the lawyer. This alone might be suf. 
ficient to prove, that they are just as 
liable as any other men to sacrifice 
principle and duty to interest. 

But they are surrounded by the 
most powerful incitements to make 
this sacrifice, from which other men 
are free. That which both the Mini- 
stry and the Opposition seek, can 
only be possessed by one of them at 
the expense of the other. The Mi- 
nister, to escape ruin in his profes- 
sion, must retain office; to retain 
this, he must repel the incessant at- 
tacks of Opposition; and to repel 
these attacks, he must preserve the 
favour of the Court, and keep his 
adherents at the proper number. 
The meritorious discharge of duty 
will not enable him to compass the 
herculeau triumph; on the contrary, 
it will frequently be his ruin. To 
conciliate this quarter and bribe that, 
he must continually leave undone 
what public interests call for, and 
make direct inroads on the public 
weal. He must cajole, deceive, be- 
tray, and trade in consciences. Very 
often the compulsion will rest on 
him of embracing knavery or official 
destruction—of sacrificing himself 
or the country. 

No Minister’s integrity could be 
proof against all this. Then the self- 
delusion which teaches people that, 
in their own case, they may inno- 
cently commit almost any guilt for 
the sake of interest, is as powerful in 
him as in the rest of the world. He 
naturally thinks that no man is so ca- 
pable of filling his office as himself, 
and, therefore, that to retain it, he 
may, on the score of public duty, 
produce any extent of public evil. 
His conduct is in no smali degree in- 
fluenced by personal jealousy and 
animosity ; he has to wage, not only 
an open war with the Opposition, 
but a private one with some part or 
other of his colleagues. 

Other men, in their avocations, 
have a defined line of conduct to 
pursue, but the Minister has not. The 
application of his principles and his 
leading measures must be governed 
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by circumstances; in the discharge 
of the more menens parts of his 
duty, he must be led, not by rule, 
but by his own discretion. He may, 
therefore, spontaneously, and with 
honest intentions, plunge the empire 
into calamity, either by doing no- 
thing, or by erroneous measures. If 
he pledge himself to ruinous policy, 
he is sure to persevere in it to pre- 
serve himself from ruin. 

We might cite nearly the whole of 
Ministerial history in confirmation of 
what we have said, but we will con- 
tent ourselves with a very recent 
portion of it. Before Mr Canning 
was made the Premier, he advocated 
the immediate carrying of the Ca- 
tholic Question asa matter of urgent 
necessity; but when he gained the 
dignity, he intimated that the success 
of the question ought to be deferred 
to a distant period. He here evi- 
dently, at the one moment or the 
other, laboured to inflict a gigantic 
injury on the empire, solely for the 
sake of his own gain. When, on be- 
ing made the Premier, he could not 
obtain a sufficiency of other support, 
he allied himself with the low Whigs 
and Radicals—with men who were 
flatly opposed to him in general prin- 
— whose public character shew- 
ed every conceivable stain, and who 
formed the scum of all parties. He 
made a most revolutionary attack on 
the House of Lords, because it would 
not adopt his Corn Bill. We are will- 
ing to admit the influence of self-de- 
lusion ; but if we own that he work- 
ed himself into the belief that in all 
this he was sanctioned by private ho- 
nour and public duty, every upright 
man must own, in return, that his 
belief was a false one, and that he 
sought to sacrifice the public weal, 
and even the constitution, to his per- 
sonal andisement. 

When the Duke of Wellington lost 
office on the formation of the Can- 
ning Ministry, he went into Opposi- 
tion on several leading points of po- 
licy ; but when he regained it, he ser- 
vilely adopted Mr Canning’s views. 
It is certain, from their own decla- 
rations, that if he and Mr Peel had 
remained out of office, they would, 
for the sake of obtaining it, have re- 
sisted, with all their might, the de- 
structive changes in the Constitution 
which they have, as Ministers, made 
in order to preserve it. Thus the 
Constitution was to be defended or 
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pete destroyed according to the 

ictates of their personal animosity, 
or lust for power. 

When Mr Peel went over to the 
Catholics, he ingenuously confessed 
that he had deceived his friends, 
trampled on his principles—in a 
word, done that for which any man 
would be for ever kicked out of pri- 
vate society; and all that he could 
plead in his defence was, public 
duty. So completely can office obli- 
terate from the human mind all dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong! 
All the world knows that the obliga- 
tions of truth and fidelity are just as 
binding on the Minister as on the 
private individual; yet Mr Peel had 
convinced himself. that, because he 
was a Minister, he was exempt from 
them. He and divers of his col- 
leagues declared that their opinions 
were unchanged, and that they had 
changed sides solely because they 
could not “ carry on the govern- 
ment,” or, in other words, retain of- 
fice, by any other means. They did 
this when they well knew that other 
men could be found to carry on the 
government without attempting to 
carry the Catholic question. Rather 
than resign office, they did that which 
they confessed would be highly dan- 
gerous to all the best interests of the 
empire, when they could have pre- 
vented it from being done by their 
resignation. 

The present Ministers have assert- 
ed, both by word and deed, that if 
they cannot retain office by acting on 
their own convictions, they ought to 
do it by acting on directly opposite 
ones. This sacrifice of principle to 
expediency is no more defensible in 
them than it is in the felon. The plea 
of the Minister—I did this because I 
could not carry on the government 
without—is precisely in effect the 

lea of the pickpocket or murderer— 
Trobbed or murdered, because I had 
no other means of obtaining wealth. 
Such are the most dangerous of all 
Ministers, because they deprive the 
public weal wholly of defence. 

If we acquit them of evil motive, 
and ascribe such conduct to self-de- 
lusion, we are met by the stubborn 
fact, that Ministers may be led by 
good intentions into the most crimi- 
nal and ruinous conduct; that such 
intentions can be no more depended 
on than the worst. 

Lei us now glance at the manner 
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in which public trusts are disposed 
of. A new Bishop is appointed, and 
the public prints announce that he 
owes his elevation to the interest of 
a certain noble family. Two eccle- 
siastical dignitaries bear the nane— 
a name almost sufficient of itself to 
destroy the Church of England—of 
“ Lady **#*######’s Bishops.” An 
individual receives a high judicial si- 
tuation in Scotland, and the newspa- 
pers say it is obtained for him by 
a certain Duke; another individual 
is made the Treasurer of the Navy, 
and they communicate that this is 
done through a certain Marquis who 
has lately joined the Ministry. With- 
out saying any thing against these in- 
dividuals, we may observe, that, in 
selecting them, merit has evidently 
been made a minor consideration. 
We will not assert, that when public 
trusts are so disposed of, they are 
sold; but we will confess, that, if 
there be any real difference between 
such disposal of them and a sale, 
we cannot perceive it. In these mat- 
ters, the present Ministers have only 
followed the example of their prede- 
cessors. 

It will be understood that what we 
have said is merely to illustrate the 
general character of all Ministers; 
the present ones may be just as up- 
right in motive as any other. It may 
shew the true character of the exe- 
crable doctrine, that Ministers must 
always be actuated by pure inten- 
tions, and ought to be implicitly con- 
fided in. 

The Opposition leader resembles 
the Minister in character and circum- 
stances. His own interests continu- 
ally come into conflict with those of 
the empire; the most powerful tempt- 
ations to war against the public weal 
encircle him; he is exposed to al- 
most every thing which can destroy 
integrity. He is in more danger than 
the Minister of adopting destructive 

rinciples and measures. While the 

inister can ruin the empire by bad 
government, the Opposition leader 
can ruin it by guilty coalition with 
him, or by giving currency to false 
opinions, and creating disaffection 
and convulsion. 

In the days of Radicalism, Mr 
Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
the other Whig leaders, threw the 
whole weight of Opposition into the 
scale with the revolutionary part of 
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the community, to carry the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. When Mr 
Canning, who solemnly a him- 
self to oppose it to the last, was 
made Prime Minister, they coalesced 
with him, and practically abandoned 
it. While the Liverpool Ministry ex- 
isted, these men defended to the ut- 
most all the criminalities of the Ca- 
tholic Association, and insisted on 
immediate concession to its demands, 
But when they joined Mr Canning, 
they called on it to cease its efforts, 
and asserted that the granting of its 
claims ought to be postponed to an 
indefinite period. 

In both these cases, the Opposition 
leaders, when it was their interest to 
do so, fanned the flame of rebellion, 
and assisted in placing the empire on 
the verge of civil war, for the sake 
of making great changes of law and 
constitution; and then, at the com- 
mand of interest, they virtually op- 
posed themselves to these changes. 

Earl Grey, and other Whigs, for a 
long series of years, when it promoted 
their party interests to do so, insisted 
that the House of Commons did not 
speak the sentiments of the country ; 
and then, when the Catholic Ques- 
tion was discussed, they, at the dic- 
tation of those interests, insisted that 
the meetings and petitions of the 
country ought to be disregarded, and 
the House ought to be alone looked 
at as the faithful representative of 
public sentiment. 

The Whig leaders always state 
themselves to be the exclusive cham- 
pions of constitutional tights and 
privileges—the exclusive friends of 
the people. Yet, when the Catholic 
Question was carried, they struck at 
the root of all free government, by 
denying the right of the majority to 
govern ; they vied with the Ministers 
in treating petitions with derision, 
trampling on public feeling, and for- 
cing upon the country, when it re- 
sisted them with every thing save 
the sword, a vital change of consti- 
tution, by practically depriving the 
constitution of operation. 

These leaders constantly unite 
with Ministers in refusing enquiry 
touching the causes of public suffer- 
ing,and disregarding petitions for re- 
lief. When the press supports them, 
they defend it to the extreme of 
blasphemy and treason ; but when it 
opposes them, they invoke on it the 
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thunders of the Attorney-General, 
and labour to crush it by private 
prosecution. 

We could add much more, but this 
will be amply sufficient to shew how 
far Opposition leaders may be relied 
on for purity of intention. 

What the Minister and Opposition 
leaders are, the Ministerial and Op- 
position parties must be. A large 

art of both the latter will err from 
ignorance; it will be composed of 
men anxious to do right, but incapa- 
ble of judging for themselves, aud 
trusting implicitly to their respective 
leaders. Such persons, in effect, do 
as much injury as the greatest pro- 
fligates. But the Ministerial party 
will consist, in a considerable degree, 
of men destitute of principle—men 
who have been bought, and whose 
trade it is to support the Ministers 
in any thing. And the Opposition 
party will be composed, to a large 
extent, of men actuated by cupidity, 
slavery, animosity, and revenge, and 
anxious to follow their leader to the 
extreme of iniquity. Both parties 
will be the mere tools of their heads, 
and they will be equally dangerous. 
The Ministerial one will have the 
most power, but it will be the most 
under the control of public feeling ; 
the Opposition one will possess in its 
irresponsibility and lawlessness, a 
wegee oy toits comparative weak- 
ness. The latter, in creed and act, 
will be the least trustworthy, and the 
most injurious of the two. An Op- 
saa gms like every other party, can 

end its abstract principles to any 
thing ; it can at pleasure place them, 
and those of the Ministry, in direct 
contradiction, or perfect harmony. 
Its practical opinions and measures 
are adopted principally with refer- 
ence to their use as weapons to de- 
stroy the Ministry; and as it pro- 
ceeds, it eagerly embraces every new 
doctrine or project which is calcula- 
ted to harass the latter, or _ it 
support. The intelligent and well- 
disposed part of the community is 
either against it, or neutral, there- 
fore it has to seek friends amidst the 
ignorant, the discontented, and the 
depraved ; it must appeal to the pas- 
sions of the populace, patronize the 
innovator, countenance the traitor, 
combine with the alien, and assist 
the trading interest, which seeks 
profit from general loss and suffer- 
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ing. From all this, it keeps conti- 
nually rendering its practical creed 
more erroneous and destructive. 
While a life spent in office is pretty 
sure to make a mana knave, one spent 
in Opposition can hardly fail of ma- 
king him a traitor. 

An Opposition is made, by its law- 
lessness, and the nature of its party 
conflicts, a perfect tyrant in spirit. 
In confirmation, we need only point 
to the recent history of the existing 
Whig one. This body has constant- 
ly advocated the forcing of its 
schemes of government on other na- 
tions at the point of the sword; in 
favour of such a woman as the late 
Queen, it urged the government to 
destroy the liberty of the press by 

rosecutions; it defended the despot- 
ism of the Catholic Association, and 
laboured to give it success by every 
ossible voles of constitutional 
‘reedom. When the Canning Minis- 
try was formed, it strained preroga- 
tive into absolute power, and pro- 
claimed opposition to the will of the 
crown to be criminal ; when the Ca- 
tholic Bill passed, it aided the Minis- 
try with all its might in annihilating, 
for the time, all popular privilege 
and liberty ; and whenever any por- 
tion of the community had petition- 
ed Parliament not to pass laws cal- 
culated to take away their property 
and bread, or for relief from the ope- 
ration of such laws, it has constantly 
opposed them. It has regularly re- 
sisted all exercise of constitutional 
privilege and freedom, which milita- 
ted against its own will. A more 
tyrannical body of men never dis- 
i? and scourged any country. 

r Brougham, and even Mr Hob- 
house, we perceive, call themselves 
and their party, the exclusive “ pa- 
triots.” The men who, in every war 
or collision of interest with foreign 
nations, take the part of the foreign- 
ers against this country—who conti- 
nually call for the sacrifice of British 
interests to other countries—who, 
for some years, have regularly fought 
with the Ministry in every conflict 
against the community—and who, at 
this moment, admit that the country 
is in extreme distress, and still de- 
clare that they will oppose all at- 
tempts to remove the acknowledged 
causes—these men have the audacity 
to call themselves the only patriots! 
This fact shews what an Opposition 
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is capable of ; comment is needless, 
for they can now deceive no one. 
In addition to the evils which an 
ition can produce by acting 
st the Ministry, it can produce 
still greater by acting with it. A 
glance at late years is sufficient for 
proving, that the hope of office will 
at any time render the whole, or a 
due portion of it, as obedient to the 
Minister as his own mercenaries. It, 
therefore, forms the means by which 
he can,almostat pleasure, clothe him- 
self with despotic power. 
As an Opposition cannot be relied 
on for acting as a ~—— check on 
the Ministry, but is likely to be its 
ally on all occasions when it ought 
to be the most active and powerful 
as such a check; so a Ministry can- 
not be relied on for acting as a regu- 
lar check on the Opposition ; but, on 
the contrary, it is pretty sure to fol- 
low it when it ought to offer the most 
determined resistance. When the 
one is the most powerful, and of 
course the most mischievous and dan- 
gerous, the other is generally its ally 
and instrument. A Ministry becomes 
a pest when it takes the Opposition 
for its leader. The latter, as we have 
stated, — its opinions and pro- 
jects, chiefly as weapons for the con- 
quest of office, and if it be triumph- 
ant, it commonly, on some pretext or 
other, abandons them in respect of 
practice. But if it be followed by 
the Ministry, the worst of what it 
advocates is acted on: policy is em- 
braced, changes are made, and tyran- 
ny is practised, which it knows ought 
to be avoided, and which it would 
oppose if possessed of the Cabinet. 
In such case, the visionary, the de- 
magogue, the traitor, and the alien, 
become in effect the despotic rulers 
of the empire ; the petty and depra- 
ved minority is armed with absolute 
power to oppress and ruin the over- 
whelming and virtuous majority. 
Such are the Ministerial on Op- 
osition parties, and yet on their ex- 
stence depends every public good. 
The latter of them is as necessary as 
the former ; without an Opposition, 
the Ministry must be oundlly tyran- 
nical and imbecile; if there were not 
a powerful party like it in the Legis- 
lature to compel the Aristocracy to 
place public affairs in the hands of 
able men, to prevent the abuse of 
power, to protect the conflicts of opi- 
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nion, and to give influence to public 
sentiments, a free form of govern: 
ment would be the very worst. 

Nature, we say, divides assemblies 
like the House of Commons into two 
such parties, but it does not form 
what is necessary for extracting from 
them the due portion of good, and 
restricting them from the production 
of evil. This would be inconsistent 
with the grand scheme of the Deity, 
It provides man with all the mate. 
rials of prosperity and. happiness, 
but it throws on him the discretion 
and labour of making a right use of 
them ; and the case is the same with 
the nation. The Ministry and Op. 
position rank amidst the essential 
materials of national prosperity and 
happiness, but they can easily be con: 
verted into the source of every ill 
which can visit humanity; they are 
instruments which will produce the 
extreme of good or evil, according to 
the use which the nation, in its dis- 
cretion, may make of them. 

It is very evident that these two 
parties ought to be constantly con- 
trolled and directed by some power, 
in the highest degree independent, 
disinterested, and — Where is 
this power to be found ? 

We may pass the House of Peers, 
because its impotence and depend- 
ence are notorious: it may aid, but 
cannot form the power. 

In turning to the Crown, we at 
once acknowledge its —* If 
the King were always what he ought 
to be, he might constitute the power, 
Restricted as he is, his influence is 
almost boundless. From him the Mi- 
nistry takes its character and creed, 
by him the Opposition can be divi- 
ded and restrained, and he gives the 
tone to the country in politics and 
morals. 

But alas! the wise and virtuous 
King forms the exception to the rule. 
The personal interests of the So- 
vereign, and the circumstances in 
which he is placed, are calculated 
to make him use his oy in- 
fluence on the side of evil. In- 
stead of forming the power in ques- 
tion, he, in the general rule, forms 
one the reverse; he adds infinitely 
to the necessity for the existence of 
sucha power. 

With regard to the country at 
large, it follows the Ministry and Op- 
position, and it is little better than 
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their instrument. What is called its 
opinion, is, in truth, the opinion of 
either the one or the other; and, if 
it oppose both, they deny that it has 
one. If they combine, it supports 
them, or it loses its leaders, and, in 
consequence, can neither judge nor 
act. — of Septennial Parlia- 
ments contributes greatly towards 

lacing them above public influence ; 
and this is aided by other things of 
which we shall soon speak. At pre- 
sent a Parliament casts off all regard 
for public sentiment as soon as it is 
chosen. All experience proves that 
the country cannot form the power. 

This power can only exist in an in- 
dependent party in the House of 
Commons—a party duly qualified to 
hold the scales, constitute the um- 
pire, and compel the others to obey 
its award. By no other means can 
the Ministry and Opposition be duly 
controlled and directed. No matter 
how the House may be elected— 
whether the present system be con- 
tinued, or be changed for that of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments—the nature of things will al- 
ways divide it into the Ministerial 
and Opposition parties we have de- 
scribed ; and in consequence, no ef- 
forts of unconnected individuals— 
nothing but an Independent Party, 
qualified as we have said, can make 
it what it ought to be. 

These things are requisite for gi- 
ving to this Party its due operation. 
In the first place, its leaders must be 
wholly free from the wish for office, 
and they must originate no measures; 
it must act the part of a disinterested 
and impartial judge, therefore it must 
be, as far as — purified from 
every thing which can make it inte- 
rested and partial—which can ren- 
der it a partisan. And it must be 
sufficiently powerful. 

In the second place, the Ministerial 
and Opposition parties must about 
balance each other in numbers; or, 
at the least, their strength must be 
in such proportion as will enable the 
Independent Party to give the majo- 
rity to either at pleasure. 

According to what human nature 
is, this constitutes the beau ideal of 
a House of Commons. That must 
be the most perfect House, which 
brings into the service of the coun- 
try the largest measure of talent and 
information—employs them in the 
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most beneficial manner—gives office 
to those who are the best qualified— 
renders party the most powerful for 
good and the most impotent for evil 
—is the most closely identified with 
the country in interest and senti- 
ment—and is the most effectually in- 
fluenced and controlled by the legi- 
timate voice of the community. Upon 
this all real reform must be based. 
If‘the House be divided as we have 
stated, the Ministry and Opposition 
are compelled, by interest, to bring 
into it the greatest portion of ability 
and knowledge; and,in consequence, 
the principles and measures of both 
receive the most effective discussion 
and elucidation. Each is thus ena- 
bled to place its own merits and the 
other’s defects in the strongest light, 
and also to act in the most powerful 
manner as a stimulant to, and check 
upon, the other. They can only hope 
to gain the favourable decision of 
the party which acts as judge, by la- 
bouring for the good of the country ; 
therefore their own interest compels 
them to employ their ability for the 
public benefit. This party has every 
motive for paying due obedience to 
the public voice, and in consequence 
the latter has public influence. Office 
is given to the most deserving ; and 
while good principles prevail, the 
bad are rendered innoxious. 

Previously to the last few years, 
the House of Commons was so di- 
vided, and its working left nothing 
to desire on the score of Reform. 
The empire — unexampled 
prosperity, popular privileges and li- 
berties received very great practical 
enlargement, and public ype had 
its full weight with both the Legisla- 
ture and the Cabinet. No matter 
what may be said by theorists, the 
history of the —— proves that 
the House then yielded all the good 
which the best mode of election 
could be fairly expected to extract 
from it. In respect of division, it has 
been totally changed; in character 
and operation, it now forms a new 
House of Commons, the reverse of 
the old one. 

The Independent party, as a party, 
is no more. It unhappily placed it- 
self under leaders in whom defi- 
ciency of ability was the least dis- 
qualification; they were superficial, 
bustling, intermeddling, selfish men, 
who wore the mask of independence 
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to conceal the mountebank or place- 
hunter, and they naturally destroyed 
it. They converted it from a judge 
into a partisan, divided it, and endea- 
voured to dovetail it to a part of the 
Ministry against the other part; by 
this they dissipated much of its 
strength, and threw it into the scale 
of the Opposition. The mischief 
would not have been so great had 
they given to the latter, office as well 
as the majority; but they decided 
that the Opposition should govern 
in respect of creed, and the Ministry 
in — to a. The Ministry 
found itself beaten in principle, but 
omnipotent in the possession of 
place; its honesty was naturally 
overpowered, and it embraced the 
creed of the Opposition. The Inde- 
pendents necessarily had the balance 
taken from them, and they were 
scoffed and despised out of party 
being. 

The Ministry and Opposition then 
raised the gaa party divisions ; 
Whig and Tory joined in casting 
from them their party names, and di- 
lating on the blessings of unanimity 
and love amidst public men; the 
abandonment of creed on the part of 
the Ministerialists was declared to 
be a proof of the highest wisdom and 
virtue. No one can look at the war 
which now rages between the Minis- 
try and the Whigs without being con- 
vinced that the object of all this 

ilt was party gain. It had the ef- 

ect of destroying, in regard to gene- 
ral creed, all parties save the Whigs, 
placing the community at the mercy 
of the combined Ministry and Oppo- 
sition, and — the doctrines of 
the visionary and demagogue, the 
mercenary trader and traitor, irresist- 
ible in the governing of the empire. 

Other things have, no doubt, aided 
in producing this consummation. 
One is the rapidly increasing political 
influence of manufactures and trade. 
This has added greatly to the num- 
ber of members connected with the 
latter, on the one hand, and it has 
given them much aristocratic power 
on the other. Various of the most in- 
fluential Peers, from their lead and 
coal mines, their iron works, their 
building-ground, their colonial pro- 

erty, &c., conceive themselves to 

e as much dependent on trade as 
on agriculture; and their weight 
now goes with the former. 
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The old commercial system stood 
on the principle of giving equal pro- 
tection to all; under it each interest 
was amply protected against the fo- 
reigner, and was taught to allow the 
same to the others, and to seek, in 
general prosperity, its own. If ma- 
nufactures were distressed, they were 
relieved by restriction and bounty, 
but not by the robbery of agricul- 
ture; if the latter were plunged into 
suffering, it was relieved by similar 
means, but not by distressing manu- 
factures. This kept the great inte 
rests of the country in harmony, and 
preserved them from being made the 
allies and tools of party and faction. 
It made little difference whether the 
county or manufacturing place was 
represented by a landowner or a 
manufacturer—a Tory or a Whig; 
because the one was as free to at- 
tend to its interests as the other. This 
operated strongly to divide and ba- 
lance the House of Commons in re- 
gard to political party. 

The new system stands on the 
principle of stripping all of protec- 
tion; under it each interest is taught 
to regard protection against the fo- 
reigner as an evil, and to believe that 
its profit lies in the injury and ruin 
of the others. This brings the great 
interests of the country into fierce 
contention, and makes their conten- 
tion the pith of party creed; of 
course, Parliament is rendered una- 
nimous in general principles, in pro- 

ortion as it is composed of the 
riends of this system. As the latter 
is putes by the Whigs, it is sup- 
ported by the Ministry, and, conse- 
quently, by all party men. Those who 
are engaged in foreign and retail 
trade need no direct protection ; they 
are clamorous for abolishing it to all 
others, and especially to the agricul- 
turists, and they now elect or con- 
trol the part of Parliament which 
holds the scale between parties. The 
rowth of manufactures and trade 
1as enabled them to take precedence 
of agriculture in dictating to the 
county members, as well as to fill 
many seats with men engaged in 
them, which were, previously to a 
recent period, occupied by inde- 
pendent gentlemen. While the sys- 
tem has involved the leading inte- 
rests of the empire in destructive 
war, it has practically given to one 
part of the combatants a monopoly of 
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Parliament against the other; while 
it has made this war the essence of 
party creed, it has expelled inde- 
pendence from the House of Com- 
mons, and converted it into an as- 
sembly of devoted adherents to one 
faith. 

The lower classes formerly voted 
at elections under the control of 
their superiors, but this is no longer 
the case; they Fp re return many 
members, and no little of the change 
must be ascribed to the deplorable 
one which has taken place in their 
feelings. Much must also be attri- 
buted to the effects of the Catholic 
question. 

For some time the House of Com- 
mons has been largely under the 
leadership of trading lawyers. The 
Whig orators have been principally 
such lawyers—Mr Tierney was but 
anunwilling follower—and they have 
led, not only their own party, but the 
Tories. Both sides have looked only 
among lawyers for recruits, and 
their recruits have naturally been 
miserable failures, who have only 
added to the stock of commonplace 
in both ability and principle. From 
the union of the great parties, their 
rotten boroughs ‘have been princi- 
pally filled with brainless depend- 
ents. In an age distinguished beyond 
precedent for the increase of talent 
and knowledge, the House has de- 
clined in both; as age and death 
have removed them from it, on the 
one hand, its doors have been barred 
against their entrance, on the other ; 
no hew commanding genius has been 
suffered to enter it, to mitigate the 
bigotry and despotism of its old 
heads, and place it under the influ- 
ence of reason and evidence. 

Many of these things, then, have 
combined to give a totally new cha- 
racter to the House of Commons, 
and it now forms a spectacle wholly 
without example. With the excep- 
tion of a remnant of the Tories, 
the House is unanimous in general 
principles, and yet convulsed with 
the strife of parties: the Ministry 
and Opposition are united in creed, 
and yet, from the war which rages 
between them, the former can 
scarcely maintain itself in office. 
What is the object of this war? 
AVOWEDLY PLACE ALONE. Putting 
out of sight the old Tories, as men 
who scarcely speak or act, do the old 
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Whigs, the Huskisson party, and the 
other Opposition | embap seek a 
? No, they protest 
against it: if such a change be pro- 
a they to a man vote with the 
inistry. Do they desire a change of 
men? Even this they partially disa- 
vow. They want no new measures, 
they do not wish to remove the Duke 
of Wellington; all they crave is, that 
they may be made his humble de- 
voted colleagues, and in consequence, 
that as many Peelites, or members of 
the Londonderry rump, may be dis- 
missed, as will supply the necessary 
vacuum. Mr Brougham’s speeches 
are composed throughout of expla- 
nations, apologies, and protestations, 
to prove that he agrees in all the 
essentials with Ministers, and enter- 
tains for them the most profound re- 
verence; he even lavishes boundless 
laudations on the virtues of Mr Peel, 
who cut such a figure in the last Ses- 
sion. The learned “ patriot” knocks 
and wheedles, points to his sores, 
and dilates on his perfections ; but 
the gate of office will not open, no 
one will pity his sorrows, or offer the 
hand of fellowship and the official 
alms to the prostrate mendicant. We 
cannot pause to wonder at the cruelty 
which this cannot melt. His brethren 
imitate him. Ifthe Huskisson people 
would not spare the Duke, it is mere- 
ly from personal animosity. All seek 
office only. 
But why must there be no change 
of measures? Are the old ones be- 
neficial ? Look at the condition, pe- 
titions, and feelings of the country— 
listen to the confessions of this many- 
headed Opposition. It is avowed 
even by Mr Brougham and Mr Hus- 
kisson, that the whole nation is in ter- 
rible distress; that the present mez- 
sures have been followed by such dis- 
tress, instead of benefit; and that at 
least some of them have had a large 
share in its production. They offer 
nothing worthy of being called a de- 
fence of these measures, and they do 
not even aver, that without a change 
ublic misery will vanish, or will not 
increase. By what they say, and 
what they leave unsaid, they prove 
that a complete change of measures 
is essential for saving the empire 
from destruction, and that they op- 
pose one, solely because it would 
exclude them from power. And why 
is there to be no change of men? Be- 
2U 
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cause they know they are so thorough- 
ly despised by the country, that 
they could not alone stand as a Mi- 
nistry for a week; they will retain the 
Duke, or a select few of his adhe- 
rents, that they may be enabled to 
hold office. 

The Ministry is confessedly of no 
settled principle. Lord Darlington, 
whom it selected as its especial re- 
presentative to move the Address, 
declared he supported it, for what ? 
Because it was distinguished for ta- 
lent? No.—Because it was conspi- 
cuously consistent and upright? No. 
—Because it was “a Tory one, act- 
ing on Whig principles,” or, in plain 
English, a set of men who, while they 
pretended to belong to one party, 
acted on the creed of an opposite one. 
This shameless avowal, that, with 
party, principle ought to be an in- 
strument of sordid gain, and that it 
was a virtue ina Ministry to profess 
one faith and practise another, was 

erhaps worthy of the turncoat 

orough scion; but, however, it form- 
ed no proof of his being duly quali- 
fied to dispose of seats in Parliament. 
In point of capacity, the Ministry 
ranks far below any former one. The 
Duke of Wellington, by his intrepid 
assertions—his “ facts” and deduc- 
tions, has produced the general con- 
viction that he is totally unfit for his 
office; and no one can peruse the 
orations of Mr Goulburn, without 
being astonished to find such a man 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of their colleagues we need notspeak. 

It has been most absurdly said, that 
this Ministry is weak in Parliament, 
but strong out of it. What is its 
Parliamentary weakness ? In aristo- 
cratic and constrained votes, it is 
strong almost beyond precedent; it 
has the Londonderry, the Liverpool, 
the oldest of the old Whig, the 
Scotch, and the Irish rumps—in a 
a word, it is so based on rumps, that 
it might be thought impossible for 
miracle to upset it. In its general 
"sng J and measures, it is supported 

y nearly the whole of Parliament. 
In regard to independent support, 
the public weal, and opposition to 
party and faction—in a word, as a 
real and proper government, it is 
powerless; but as the instrument of 
party and faction, and the possessor 
of power, it is omnipotent. Nothing 
can move it; if it be out-voted, or 
be likely to sustain defeat, it instant- 
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ly adopts the opinion of its oppo- 
nents; therefore, were it infinitely 
more destitute of character and abi- 
lity than it is, it would still be irre- 
sistible. And what is its strength out 
of Parliament ? The country regards 
it with sullen contempt, and merely 
tolerates it from hatred of the Whigs, 
and the conviction, that with a change 
of men there would be none of mea- 
sures. 

Thus, then, putting out of sightthe 
old Tories, the House of Commons 

resents this portentous spectacle. 

he Ministry is destitute beyond ex- 
ample of character, knowledge, and 
ability ; in national matters it is ina 
minority, and is led by the Opposi- 
tion ; and yet in measures, the sacri- 
fice of principle, exemption from due 
control, disregard of public opinion, 
and the possession of place, it is sup- 
ported by the whole House, and is 
omnipotent. The most anti-English 
and profligate Opposition that ever 
disgraced the empire, is practically 
in essentials the real government; 
and it and the Ministry are free from 
the influence of a controlling party. 
All parties seek office, and while they 
are fiercely at war on party interests, 
they combine to prevent any change 
of measures. All confess, that under 
the present measures the empire has 
fallen into the extreme of misery; 
in this they confess that a radical 
change is essential ; and it is evident 
to every man that they oppose one 
solely on party interests. \ hile par- 
ty and faction are irresistible, the 
country is powerless ; all sides dis- 
regard its prayers, and use its inte- 
rests merely as the means of promo- 
ting party gain. 

We do not concur in the complaint 
that the House is a kind of “ spout- 
ing club ;” woe to England! if it ever 
be made a mere voting club. It ex- 
ists to examine and discuss, as well 
as to vote; and we are quite sure 
that its speeches are not the least 
valuable of the things which flow 
from it. When it is properly con- 
stituted, its debates are in the high- 
est degree beneficial to both itself 
and the country ; they invigorate and 
cultivate its own powers, enlighten 
the public mind, nurture public spi- 
rit, and direct public opinion. Even 
when it is not so, they are of great 
use in illustrating its character, col- 
lectively or severally. 

From its present condition, its de- 
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bates turn wholly on party and per- 
sonal interests. The latter will not 
suffer a change of measures to be 
even mentioned, therefore the inte- 
rests of the empire are in essentials 
excluded from notice ; attempts to 
restore prosperity are prohibited. 
The Ministry is pledged, the Oppo- 
sition is pledged—all parties are 
pledged, that there shall be nochange 
of measures; and, of course, the re- 
moval of the appalling distress of the 
community cannot even be made 
matter of discussion. One member 
perhaps delivers himself of a long 
tirade against the change of currency, 
but he disavows all wish to disturb 
the present system, because change 
is prohibited. Another proclaims 
that vast masses of the community 
are involved in bankruptcy, but he 
roposes no remedy, because change 
is prohibited. A third — the most 
affecting description of the want and 
misery of the working classes, but 
he advises no relief, because change 
is prohibited. There shall be no 
change of measures! says that ac- 
cursed system which is now the only 
thing in the empire held sacred ; and 
who may dare to disobey its com- 
mand ? In consequence, instead of 
statesmanlike, patriotic, and efficient 
plans of relief, we are presented with 
the vulgar and obsolete cry for re- 
trenchment and the reduction of 
taxes. Do those who raise it point 
out, like upright and sensible men, 
how the retrenchment and reduction 
of taxes can be compassed? No, 
they make vague demands, without 
roof, for that which is impracticable. 
o they fairly shew by calculation 
what relief any possible reduction of 
taxes will yield? No, they speak in 
wild generalities, as though such re- 
duction would fill the land with 
|e erity. They strive to dry the 
ood by abstracting from it a single 
drop—to remove the mountain by 
taking a mere handful from its sum- 
mit. 

But what is the spirit of this ? The 
cry is an old, battered, party one, and 
its real object is to crush one party, 
and exalt another. It is used to cast 
odium on the aristocracy, and inflame 
the passions of the multitude—to de- 
lude the country, touching the sources 
of its suffering, and prevent it from 
seeking the proper remedies. 

The speeches and conduet of the 
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leading reformers, are sufficiently in- 
dicative of their motives. If reform 
can be used to libel and injure an ob-. 
noxious individual or party, it is ea- 
gerly resorted to; if not, it is forgot- 
ten. On most other matters, as well. 
as this, if party and faction cannot be 
served, no one remembers the coun- 
try. 

Let us now enquire how far a re- 
medy to this state of things could be 
found in a reform of the House of 
Commons. 

The three grand primary objects 
to be gained in the formation of this 
House, are,—1. The greatest practi- 
cable portion of talent, knowledge, 
and patriotism. 2. The due represen- 
tation of every interest and calling. 
And, 3. The placing the majority in 
the hands of wise, patriotic, and in- 
dependent men. Itinevitably follows, 
that to gain these objects, the fran- 
chise must, in the first place, be con- 
fined in the majority to intelligent, 
patriotic, and upright voters; and in 
the second, be so bestowed, that each 
interest and calling may be able to 
repel the unjust aggressions of the 
others. It is also evidently essential 
that due means be taken for ensuring 
a proper variety of candidates. 

When this is taken as the test, the 
pew system of election is doubt- 

essly very defective; but various of 
its greatest defects do not lie with 
the aristocratic boroughs. 

Putting aside these boroughs, ta- 
lent, knowledge, and patriotism, are 
excluded from Parliament, if their 
possessor be not able and willing to 
throw away a fortune. We say no- 
thing against the parliamentary qua~ 
lification; but it is absurd to call it 
the only one, when a man cannot pos 
sess a seat, without sacrificing seve- 
ral thousands of pounds at every elec- 
tion. All but the veryrich, orthe very 
improvident, and, in consequence, all 
but the worst qualified, are rigorous- 
ly excluded. A county, perhaps, 
does not contain more than half a 
dozen individuals, able and willing to 
contest it; and, at the best, its choice 
is confined to them; but very often 
it is confined to the same members, 
however incapable they may be, from 
inability to find any one to oppose 
them. If no other than the parlia- 
mentary qualification were required, 
it would contain a profusion of can- 
didates for every election, An open 
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borough generally does not contain 
a single individual able to contest it ; 
therefore its choice is limited to 
strangers, whom chance may send to 
it. However anxious it may be to 
dismiss its old member, it cannot at 
an election hope for more than one 
new candidate to oppose him; and 
perhaps this one will not make his 

pearance. Were the qualification 
limited to the parliamentary one, this 
borough would possess abundance of 
candidates amidst its own inhabit- 
ants. 

This in many ways has most per- 
nicious operation. It goes far towards 
prohibiting the-electors from having 
such representatives as they wish, 
and compelling them to elect those 
who differ from them in sentiment. 
It excludes from Parliament those 
who are the best qualified for enter- 
ing it. An independent man is de- 
terred from the contest by the heavy 
purse, not only of an opponent, but 
perhaps of the Ministry, the Whig 
Club, or some other corrupt body. 
A member is a stranger to his consti- 
tuents,—he is an adventurer,—he in- 
volves himself in debt or ruin by his 
election,—and he sells himself to the 
best bidder, as soon as he takes his 
seat. It operates in the most power- 
ful manner to exclude all from seats 
in the House, who do not seek them 
from motives of personal and party 
gain, and to destroy integrity and in- 
dependence in the Legislature. 

A reform might be made here, 
which would be no speculative in- 
novation or hazardous experiment, 
which would be in perfect accord- 
ance with the meaning of the laws, 
and the professions of the whole Le- 
gislature, and which would be infi- 
nitely more comprehensive in its ope- 
ration, than the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs. Why is it not made? Be- 
cause it would bea public good, and 
would injure the interests of party 
and faction. 

When two or three thousand bur- 
gesses do not give their votes, with- 
out causing an expense of twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds; and whena 
few thousands of freeholders do not 
= theirs, without causing one of 

fty, one hundred, or two hundred 
thousand pounds, are we to be told 
that this cannot be prevented ? 

It is averred, that it is beneficial for 
the electors to be assembled in one 
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place, to hear the candidates speak, 
and see them “ badgered.” If we 
grant this, are not the benefits on the 
one hand, outweighed by the evils on 
the other? Is it advisable to pur- 
chase the benefits at the heavy cost 
of prohibiting the appearance of pro- 
per candidates, and very often of ren. 
dering the franchise a nullity ? It fre- 
quently happens, that the possession 
of the benefits prevents a contest in 
counties, and thereby prevents the 
body of the freeholders from seeing 
the candidates. As to the “ badger- 
ing” on the hustings, those who ad- 
vocate it, assert in effect, that a man 
cannot makea proper member of Par- 
liament, if he be not somewhat of a 
demagogue. It is sufficient to deter 
those who are the best qualified for 
seats, from offering themselves ; they 
are obnoxious to the rabble, and they 
cannot stoop to the filthy arts which, 
alas! are necessary for gaining its fa- 
vour. Let any man read the speeches 
delivered from the hustings,—lethim 
overlook the mere nonsense, remark 
only the misrepresentations and false- 
hoods, and then say whether the ne- 
cessity for uttering them is not calcu- 
lated to make the candidates knaves 
before they enter the Legislature. 

In counties, the candidates might, 
previously to the time of election, 
meet the freeholders at different 
places to explain their principles; 
and the votes might afterwards be 
safely collected by the parish officers 
at no cost. 

The votes for the city of London 
are given in Guildhall, and it seems 
to work quite as well as the hustings 
in other places. Public buildings 
might be used in the same manner in 
boroughs ; in them the candidates 
might address the electors, and the 
magistrates might collect the votes. 

And now what is canvassing? It 
is the deluding and demoralizing of 
the ignorant—the obtaining of votes 
by falsehood, bribes, and intimidation 
—the destroying of all purity of elec- 
tion. In the candidates and _ their 
friends, it ought to be prohibited. 
The candidates should merely be 
permitted to explain fully their prin- 
ciples, and then the parish or other 
public ofticers should collect the vo- 
ters, and take them to the place of 
election. We do not say that the 
candidates and their friends could 
be wholly prevented frem soliciting 
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yotes, but we maintain that their 
committees and canvassing parties, 
which form such a fruitful source of 
expense and-bribery, could. It is 
essential that the votes and voters 
should be collected by disinterested 
and impartial people. 

The out-voters form an enormous 
source of expense which could be 
easily destroyed. If a man have a 
vote, why cannot he be suffered to 
give it in one place as well as in ano- 
ther ? Give every freeman the liberty 
to vote at the place where he happens 
to reside, ped prohibit him from gi- 
ving it elsewhere. Various of the 
rary es freemen have cast off 
their allegiance to this country, and 
dwell in France ; they are no longer 
his Majesty’s subjects. Yet at the 
last election, they were actually fetch- 
ed from France to give their votes! 
It might have been expected that an 
enormity like this would have been 
at once put an end to, but no notice 
has been taken of it by the reformers. 
Why ? Because the foreigners natu- 
rally voted on the anti-English and 
liberal side. 

If it were necessary to obtain the 
votes of four thousand people in a 
large town on any question, would it 
not be practicable for the magistrates 
and parish officers to obtain them al- 
most without expense ? Every man 
will say—Yes. It would be as easy 
for them as to collect the votes at an 
election. As to liability to corruption, 
no system could possibly be more 
corrupt than the present one. We 
are sure that it is practicable to free 
elections in a great measure from 
expense, and yet leave them suffi- 
ciently popular in their nature ; the 
loss in this respect would be merely 
what is vicious and baleful. The 
gigantic objects to be gained are, the 
removal of a pernicious scarcity of 
proper candidates—the destruction 
of a monopoly which gives what is 
the most independent part of the 
House of Commons to a few indivi- 
duals and families—the abolition of 
a prohibition which in a great degree 
renders the franchise a nullity, and 
restrains the community from pos- 
sessing representatives of its own 
sentiments—and the bringing into 
ihe field of an abundance of new can- 
didates, far better qualified than those 
to whom it is now restricted; for 
such objects something ought te be 
sacrificed, 


After securing a proper variety of 
candidates, the next point to be gain- 
ed is the election of the best ; to gain 
this, the franchise in the majority 
ought to be confined to properly 
qualified electors. The principle of 
giving the franchise by birth and ser- 
vitude, is radically vicious ; because 
it makes the great majority of the 
electors consist of not only the poor 
and ignorant, but the corrupt and 
profligate. Very many individuals 
amidst the lower orders, are as intel- 
ligent and upright as their superiors ; 
but in regard to elections, they form 
the exception. If the labouring man 
be perfectly honest ‘in all other re- 
spects, he regards his vote as a thing 
of private gain, and he sells it for the 
highest price, without any reference 
to the character of the buyer. If 
there be no contest, there is no mar- 
ket for votes, and what is the conse- 
quence ’ In open boroughs, the body 
of the freemen make it a regular rule 
to return the “ Third Man,” or new 
candidate, be he who he may, solely 
because, by creating a contest, he 
enables them to extract corrupt pro- 
fit from the franchise. A place may 
have two of the best members pos- 
sible, and still if any reprobate, or 
traitor, oppose them, he is sure to be 
sent to Parliament to the expulsion 
of one of them, merely for the bene- 
fit of the stomachs and pockets of the 
electors. 

Let us look more particularly at 
the operation of this system. A bo- 
rough contains thirty or forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and three or four 
thousand of them possess votes. The 
electors consist principally of la- 
bourers, workmen of the lowest 
grades, and small tradesmen; the 
chief part of the respectable mer- 
chants, tradesmen, professional men, 
a of independent property, and 

1ousekeepers, have no vote. The 
great majority of the electors give 
their votes without any reference to 
the qualifications of the candidates, 
and solely for the sake of personal 
benefit. They make it a rule to vote 
for the brainless traitor, to the rejec- 
tion of the man of ability and patriot- 
ism, if they can draw from it guilty 
private gain. Thus, in the first place, 
the vote is denied to the most intel- 
ligent, upright, and independent, and 
given to those who are the most ig- 
norant, and the most liable to be 
swayed by passion, delusion, and 
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corruption. In the second place, 
while the vote in regard to the ma- 
jority is confined to those who are 
incapacitated for making a proper 
use of it, they intentionally make the 
very worst use of it — 

This cannot be altogether above 
the reach of remedy. If, in such a 
place, the right of voting, at the least, 
should be extended to the occupiers 
of houses and warehouses of more 
than a certain rent, what would be 
the effect ? A few hundreds of new 
electors would be created, all peo- 
ple of intelligence, property, and 
character—all possessed of a stake 
in the public weal, and placed above 
the reach of bribery. They would 
to a considerable extent form a ba- 
lance to the lower orders, and give 
the majority to the best candidates. 

While the aristocracy returns the 
members for counties and close bo- 
roughs, the lower classes return those 
for other places ; the middle classes 
have no vote, or they are in the mi- 
nority,—they can rarely secure the 
return of a representative. This is 
the greatest evil of the present sys- 
tem. 

From this and the enormous ex- 
pense of elections, every interest is 
very inefficiently represented, and 
many are in effect not represented. 
if any measure relating to agricul- 
ture be brought forward, scarcely a 
county member can be found who is 
capable of making an able speech on 
it, and of instructing the House touch- 
<— real character. 

ondon is a place of vast com- 
merce, and yet its merchants think 
themselves fortunate if they can re- 
turn one of its four members. The 
rest are generally returned on the 
vicious politics of the multitude, 
without reference to qualification. 
It possesses an enormous mass of 
shipping, and yet when the Shipping 
Question is discussed, its members 
can throw no light on the practical 
vart; they even cannot open their 
ips on it. 

The flower of the empire in rank, 
opulence, and talent, dwells in West- 
minster ; yet its members are Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr Hobhouse! They 
even call themselves only the repre- 
sentatives of its rabble. 

The members for a sea-port ought 
unquestionably to be shipowners or 
merchants. But if a shipowner or 
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merchant should offer himself for 
one, he would have to expend per- 
haps ten thousand pounds, and then 
be rejected ; should he be so fortu- 
nate as to gain his seat at this cost 
on his first offer, he would be pretty 
sure to lose it on his second, after 
expending ten thousand pounds 
more. It naturally follows, that no 
such man will offer himself, and that 
the members are strangers to the 
place and its interests. The sea-ports 
do not possess a single member who 
is capable of discussing the Shipping 
Question, or supplying any informa- 
tion respecting it ; and the same may 
be said of them touching mercantile 
matters. 

This holds good in regard to vari- 
ous trades and manufactures. The 
members returned by them do not 
understand, and very frequently op- 
pose, their interests. These mem- 
bers will present their petitions, but 
probably they deny their allegations, 
and vote against them; if they vote 
differently, they make it known that 
they do so against conviction. 

In its general operation, this tends 
mightily to exclude the public weal 
from the House of Commons; to 
place the interests of the empire at 
the mercy of ignorant, interested 
quacks; and to make every thing 
subservient to party and faction. In 
truth, it is scarcely possible for any 
thing to be discussed in the House, 
save on the interests of party and 
faction. Every one knows, that it 
was such interests which refused en- 
quiry to the Shipping Interest, the 
Silk Trade, &c. 

It is one of the great defects of the 
present system, that the representa- 
tive casts from him the influence of 
his constituents in national matters 
as soon as he is elected. In this re- 
spect the close borough members 
are no worse than the others; on the 
contrary, they often shew the most 
deference to public feeling. It makes 
the House of Commons utterly re- 
gardless of the public voice, and 
clothes it with a dangerous portion 
of arbitrary power; this will shew 
the value of the doctrine that the 
member ought to act as he pleases, 
because he is not a mere agent,— 
doctrine which strikes at the root of 
all national privileges and liberties. 

Different causes operate to pro- 
duce it, In the first place, the county 
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member who wishes to be again 
elected, must look principally to a 
few great families; if he oppose 
them in going with the body of his 
constituents, he is pretty sure to lose 
his seat. 

In the second place, from the ex- 
pense, the power of the lower classes, 
and the principle on which the lat- 
ter vote touching the “ Third Man,” 
the member for open boroughs and 
cities can feel no confidence that he 
will be-elected a second time for 
the same place. He knows that, 
whether his conduct be meritorious 
or the contrary, popular prejudice, 
or the “ Third Man,” will almost 
certainly cause his rejection if he 
again offer himself. He, therefore, 
as soon as he is elected, regards his 
connexion with his constituents to 
be ended, and pays no farther atten- 
tion to them touching public affairs. 
It is his interest to oppose them, and 
make himself the tool of the Minis- 
try or Opposition, if he wish to get 
again into Parliament at the least 
cost. 

In the third place, if a member 
desire to cultivate the good opinion 
of his constituents, he must look 
chiefly to the lower orders, and their 
favour is not to be gained by the due 
discharge of duty. Provided he 
make them presents and use similar 
means, he may dispose of his vote in 
the most corrupt manner, without 
forfeiting such favour. 

In the fourth place, no matter how 
profligately a man may act as the 
member for one place, it will not 
= sg his election for another. 
Vhile a member can scarcely hope 
to be again returned for the one he 
represents, he knows that, in offer- 
ing himself for a different one, his 

ast votes and conduct will not be 
ooked at by the great body of the 
electors. In addition to what we 
have said touching the “ Third Man,” 
we may state, that in open boroughs 
and cities there is a corporation or 
other interest, and the lower orders 
generally support any candidate who 
will oppose it, no matter who, or 
what, he may be. 

Let us now speak of remedy. If 
members knew that zealous, up- 
right discharge of duty, and attention 
to thesentiments of their constituents, 
would ensure their re-election, while 
opposite conduct would ensure their 
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exclusion from Parliament, this 
would form one of great efficacy. 
How could such a remedy be cre- 
ated? By placing the command of 
the majority in the hands of intelli- 
gent, patriotic electors, and produ- 
cing a sufficiency of candidates in 
the way we have mentioned. 

A member, on his election, so- 
lemnly pledges himself to a particu- 
lar creed, or to vote in a specified 
manner on certain vital state ques- 
tions; and it is of the first import- 
ance that he should faithfully ad- 
here to his engagements. If he be 
suffered to violate them at pleasure, 
it destroys effective representation, 
and renders the constitution and pub- 
lic liberties defenceless. At the very 
least, his abandonment of his pledges 
ought to deprive him of his seat; he 
ought not to be suffered to vote in 
opposition tothem without being first 
sent back to his constituents for 
their sanction. A member forfeits his 
seat by accepting office ; he must re- 
sign it, if in representing a close bo- 
rough he change his side without the 
consent of his patron; and similar 
compulsion to be faithful and con- 
sistent ought to be imposed by law on 
the whole House. If this were done, 
it would cut off one great source of 
ministerial corruption, and exclude 
many profligates from Parliament 
who obtain seats at every election by 
a and falsehood. 

turning to the close boroughs, 
we will look first at the independent 
ones which are free from aristocra- 
tic influence. These seats are sold 
to the best bidder by the electors, 
without the least reference to creed 
and character. The sale is practicable, 
because the electors are so few in 
number. Where possible, the num- 
ber of electors ought to be duly en- 
larged; and where not, the seats ought 
to be transferred to some other place. 
We demur to the doctrine, that to 
transfer seats inthis manner, isto take 
a right from the electors of the place 
which loses them. The franchise is 
not aright, but a trust which the State 
bestows for its own benefit, and has 
a clear right to recall. We think it 
erroneous to say, that if the State 
grant a trust to a certain number of 
men, on no claim, and solely for its 
own good, it has no right to take 
back the trust when its exercise pro« 
duces public evil. 
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And now let us glance at the, aris- 
‘tocratic boroughs. If at all times 
they were about equally divided be- 
tween the Ministry and Opposition, 
and the two latter followed different 
creeds, we believe that the opening 
of them would produce little benefit : 
We are not sure that it would not 
prove a source of much evil. 

If there were not a single close 
borough, Parliament would be divi- 
ded into two great parties, the Minis- 
terial and Opposition ones; and the 
community would divide itself be- 
tween them. What the case has been 
in this respect, it always will be, no 
matter what scheme of reform may 
be adopted. This, then, is the ques- 
tion to be considered—is it beneficial 
to the empire, or the contrary, for 
each of the great constitutional parties 
to command a certain number of 
seats ? 

Under the present system, these 
parties practically elect and govern 
the close borough members. In 
many cases the borough-owner suf- 
fers his party to nominate his mem- 
bers; in others, he will only elect 
men who profess its faith, and are of 
good character ; and in all, his mem- 
bers are guided in their conduct and 
votes by it, and not by himself. In 
effect, the Whigs, in and out of Par- 
liament, as a party, elect and rule the 
members for the Whig borvughs, and 
the case is similar with the Ministe- 
rialists. These consequences follow. 
The most able men that can be met 
with, are placed in the House of 
Commons to act as its leaders—each 
side of the House and the commu- 
nity is provided with the most efti- 
cientadvocates and champions—both 
the great parties possess a sufficient 
number of votes to give due effect to 
their efforts—and the leading part of 
Parliament is composed of men who 
are in a large degree independent of 
the differept interests of the empire, 
and who, therefore, can discuss pub- 
lic affairs with sufficient impartiality, 
- far as these interests are concern- 
ed. 

Let these boroughs be liberated 
from aristocratic influence, and 
thrown completely open, and what 
will follow? Their members will 
still be in general party men. It is 
ridiculous to argue that members are 
independent of party, because they 
are independent of the borough- 
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owners; why, many of those who re- 
present places wholly free from aris- 
tocratic influence, vote as servilely 
with the Ministry, or Opposition, as 
any of the close borough ones. Ta- 
king for granted that the members, 
in such a case, would be as much 
party men as they now are, there 
would be this difference: Men of 
talent and knowledge would be ina 
great measure excluded from Parlia- 
ment, particularly on the Opposition 
side—the heads would be of inferior 
capacity, and would be controlled by 
the interests they would owe their 
election to—both the great political 
parties of Parliament and the coun- 
try would have inefficient advocates, 
and public interests would be mana- 
ged on the ruinous principle of ma- 
king every thing subservient to tra- 
ding, cupidity, and popular delusion. 

We of course think that a change 
would yield any thing rather than be- 
nefit. The utility of the close bo- 
roughs in bringing men of talent and 
intelligence into Parliament, is so 
forcibly felt, that the better part of 
the reformers are willing to spare a 
certain number of them for the pur- 
pose. Any change which should ex- 
clude such men would be a public 
evil of the first magnitude, and we 
do not know what, beside these bo- 
roughs, would ensure their constant 
return. While it is necessary that 
they should be sent to Parliament, 
we hold it to be equally necessary 
that they should always command a 
sufficient number of votes to give 
due effect to their exertions. This 
number can only be given them by 
the close boroughs. We do not say 
that none of the latter ought to be 
abolished ; all we say is, that there 
ought to be as many as will, not only 
bring the first men into Parliament, 
but enable them to be beneficial when 
they are in it. All experience proves 
that individual efforts in it are of no 
avail; and that in cases of public 
emergency, nothing but a party can 
be proof against the seductions of 
men in power. 

Our decided conviction is, that the 
present system in regard to these 
boroughs yields the greatest benefit 
to the popular side—that it forms a 
bulwark of the first worth to public 
rights and liberties. If it be abolish- 
ed, the advantages will be chiefly en- 
joyed by the Ministry, and there will 
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be an end of efficient and beneficial 
opposition. The Opposition will be 
no longer bound from the bribes of 
men in power, it will be destitute of 
character and ability, and it will be 
an impotent party, or a destructive 
faction; it will be annihilated for 
purposes of good. It must be re- 
membered that so long as it and the 
Ministry are divided and hostile, nei- 
ther can carry any thing by its bo- 
rough votes; they neutralize each 
other on these votes, and the majo- 
rity is as much under the control 
of the independent part of the Par- 
liament as it would be if the boroughs 
were wholly abolished. It must also 
be remembered that although the 
borough owners nominally command 
the votes of their members, the latter 
to a great extent govern them; they 
do not lead, but are led by, their re- 
spective parties. 

Of universal suffrage, election by 
ballot, and annual parliaments, we 
need not speak ; for no honest man 
of understanding will support them. 
They would give a practical mono- 
poly of the elective franchise to the 
ower orders, and, of course, accord- 
ing to the notions of the latter the 
empire would be governed. The 
middle classes would have infinitely 
less influence at elections than they 
now have. If the lower ones were 
perfectly pure and knowing, they 
would still form the only interest re- 
presented in Parliament; but what- 
ever may be the case with the aris- 
tocracy, they far surpass it as elec- 
tors in corruption, ignorance, selfish- 
ness, and profligacy. That minion of 
a hierarchy, Mr O’Connell, for very 
obvious reasons, speaks in utter con- 
tempt of all history of the benefits to 
be drawn from democratic govern- 
ment; his scheme would exclude 
from all share in the government, a 
vast part, and all the best part, of the 
democracy ; he would substitute a 
mob oligarchy for the one he rails 
against. It will be prudent in this 
Irish demagogue to confine himself 
to Irish matters; England will not 
have him for a lawgiver. 

The great manufacturing towns 
ought to have members to attend to 
their local interests, and if twelve 
or twenty were added to the House 
of Commons on account of this, we 
cannot see that it would make any 
difference to the general interests of 
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the country. But we dissent wholly 
from the doctrine, that the manufac- 
turing interests have not sufficient 
influence in Parliament. The agri- 
cultural members, from their con- 
nexion with the aristocracy, and the 
connexion of the latter with the great 
political parties, are divided, and by 
their division they, toa great extent, 
neutralize each other. This is the 
case on agricultural questions ; and, 
in consequence, agriculture, in re- 
gard to influence, can only be said to 
have the number of votes which one 
side of them possesses more than the 
other. The manufacturing and tra- 
ding members, are always unani- 
mous in their votes against agricul- 
ture. The latter is now, as experi- 
ence proves, overpowered by manu- 
factures and commerce ; and it will 
be rendered, by the course of nature, 
still more weak against them. 

It will be seen from what we have 
said, that many of the misdeeds and 
deficiencies of the House of Com- 
mons, do not arise from the mode by 
which it is chosen, and that a radical 
change of this mode would not re- 
medy them. We will now briefty 
state what ought to be done inde~ 
pendently of such change. 

Let a powerful independent party 
be formed in the House, to hold the 
balance between the Ministry and 
Opposition. This party must not 
seek office or originate measures, it 
must act as a cautious and impartial 


judge. 

Let the Old Tories, if they wish for 
a change of measures, bring their 
creed fully before the country, and 
stand forward as the legitimate Op- 
position. Let them abandon their 
absurd and frivolous differences of 
opinion,—separate themselves from 
the foolish party clamour touching 
taxes, and propose sound, compre- 
hensive, statesmanlike plans of relief. 
And let them reinforce themselves 
with talent. By this they will drive 
the Whigs into the ranks of the Mi- 
nistry, or degrade them into a minor 
party. It would create in the House 
a legitimate and beneficial Opposi« 
tion. 

The landowners, who severally 
have not more than five thousand per 
annum, are far more numerous, and 
possess infinitely more property, 
than the whole of the cotton and 
woollen manufacturers. They are 
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on the brink of ruin; if they do not 
make proper efforts, they will in a 
very few years be stripped of almost 
every shilling. Let them act inde- 
pendently of the Peers, and send 
their own members to Parliament. 
This will give to agriculture an un- 
divided, zealous, and efficient party. 

Let the unhallowed and destruc- 
tive connexion between trading ra- 
pacity and politics be dissolved ; let 
the aceursed system of fighting the 
funded interest against the landed 
one, and the manufacturers against 
the agriculturists, be cast to the winds. 
Let party creeds be based on the 
principle of assisting and benefiting 
ALL without partiality, and keeping 
the great interests of the empire in 
harmony. 

Let perfidy and apostacy in public 
men be unsparingly punished ; with- 
out this, the House of Commons 
must always be a national scourge. 

To the Reformers of all grades and 
creeds, we say—Reform yourselves, 
and this will have no small effect in 
reforming the House of Commons! 
You pule, whine, vituperate, and pe- 
tition, while the guilt is really your 
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own; if the House be incapable and 
corrupt, it is mainly because you are 
incapable and corrupt. When you 
are called on to exercise the elective 
franchise, you wholly disregard qua- 
lification—you are swayed by per- 
sonal and party interests—you basely 
sell your votes to any bidder who 
will give the most for them. Provi- 
ded it will gratify your madness, or 
serve your avarice, you vote for any 
simpleton or demagogue, to the re- 
jection of the highly endowed candi- 
date. By such heinous wickedness 
you form a House like the present 
one, and then you charge all the 
blame on the borough owners; to 
your shame we record it—the latter, 
however selfish and profligate they 
may be, are far less so than your- 
selves. Cast from you then, like ho- 
nest and spirited Englishmen, the 
criminality, and set these borough 
owners a proper example ; give your 
votes at the next election uprightly 
and wisely according to desert, and 
after making this mighty reform, de- 
cide cautiously as to what more may 
be necessary ! 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER,. 


SHEPHERD. 

Av’ that’s an Orrery! The infinitude o’ the starry heavens reduced sae 
as to suit the ceilin’ o’ the Saloon !—Whare’s Virgo? 

TICKLER. 
Yonder she is, James—smiling in the shade of-— 
e SHEPHERD. 

I see her—just aboon the cocky-leeky. Weel, sic anither contrivance! 
Some o’ the stars and planets—moons and suns lichter than ithers, I ja- 
louse, by lettin’ in upon them a greater power 0’ coal-gas; and ithers again, 
just by moderatin’ the pipe-conductors, faint and far awa’ in the system, 
sae that ye scarcely ken whether they are lichted wi’ the gawzeous vapour 
ava’,or only a sort o’ fine, tender, delicate porcelain, radiant in its ain trans- 
parent nature, and though thin, yet stronger than the storms. 

NORTH. 

The first astronomers were shepherds—— 


a aoe ee 
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SHEPHERD. 

Aye, Chaldean shepherds like mysell—but no a mother’s son o’ them 

could hae written the Manuscripp. Ha, ha, ha! 
TICKLER. 

What a misty evening! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae wonder—wi' thirteen soups a’ steamin’ up to the skies! O! but the 
Orrery is sublime the noo, in its shroud! Naethin like hotch-potch for gien 
a dim grandeur to the stars. See, yonder Venus—peerless planet—chising 
like the face o’ a virgin bride through her white nuptial veil! He’s a grim 
chiel yon Saturn. Nae wonder he devourit his weans—he has the coonte- 
nance o’ a cannibal. Thank you, Mr Awmrose, for opening the door—for 
this current o’ air has swept awa the mists from heaven, and gien us back 
the beauty o’ the celestial spheres. 

NORTH (aside to the ENGLISU OPIUM-EATER.) 
You hear, Mr De Quincey, how he begins to blaze even before broth. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER (aside to NORTH.) 

I have always placed Mr Hogg, in genius, far above Burns. He is indeed 
“ of imagination all compact.” Burns had strong sense—and strong sinews 
—and brandished a pen pretty much after the same fashion as he brandish- 
ed a flail. You never lose sight of the thresher 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna abuse Burns, Mr De Quinshy. Neither you nor ony ither English- 

man can thoroughly understaun three sentences o’ his poems 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER — much animation.) 

I have for some years past longed for an opportunity to tear into pieces 
that gross national delusion, born of prejudice, ignorance, and bigotry, in 
which, from highest to lowest, all literary classes of Scotchmen are, as it 
were incarnated—to wit, a belief strong as superstition, that all their various 
dialects must be as unintelligible,as I grant that most of them are uncouth and 
barbarous, to English ears—even to those of the most accomplished and con- 

summate scholars. Whereas, to a Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Saxon, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish—and let me add, Latin and Greek scholar, 
there is not even a monosyllable that 
SHEPHERD. 











What’s a gowpen o” glaur? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Mr Hogg—Sir, I will not be interrupted—— 


SHEPHERD. 
You cannot tell. It’s just twa neif-fu’s o” clarts. 
NORTH. 
James—James—James ! 
SHEPHERD. 


Kit—Kit—Kit. But beg your pardon, Mr De Quinshy—afore dinner [’'m 
aye unco snappish. Iadmityou’re a greatgrammarian. But kennin’ something 
o’ a language by bringin’ to bear upon’t a’ the united efforts o’ knowledge 
and understaunin’—baith first-rate—is ae thing, and feelin’ every breath and 
every shadow that keeps playin’ owre a’ its syllables, as if by a natural and 
born instinct, is anither—the first you may aiblins hae—naebody likelier— 
but to the second, nae man may pretend that hasna had the happiness and 
the honour o’ havin’ been born and bred in bonny Scotland. What can ye 
ken o’ Kilmeny ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER (smiling graciously.) 

Tis a ballad breathing the sweetest, simplest, wildest spirit of Scottish 
traditionary song—imusic, as of some antique instrument long-lost, but 
found at last in the Forest among the decayed roots of trees, and touched, 
indeed, as by an instinct, by the only man who could reawaken its sleeping 
chords—the Ettrick Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—if you say that sincerely—and I never saw a broo smoother wi’ 

truth than your ain—I mauu qualify my former apophthegm, and alloe you to 
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be an exception frae the general rule. I wish, sir, you wou’d write a Glos- 
sary o’ the Scottish Language. I ken naebody fitter. 
NORTH. 

Our distinguished guest is aware that this is “ All Fool’s Day,”—and 
must, on that score, pardon these court-dresses. We consider them, my 
dear sir, appropriate to this Anniversary. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine wasna originally a coort-dress. It’s the uniform o’ the Border Club. 
But nane o’ the ither members wou’d wear them, accept me and the late 
Dyuk o’ Buccleuch. So when the King came to Scotland, and expeckit to 
be introduced to me at Holyrood-House, I got the tiler at Yarrow-Ford to 
cut it doon after a patron frae Embro’ 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Green and gold—to my eyes the most beautiful of colours—the one cha- 
racteristic of earth, the other of heaven—and, therefore, the two united, 
emblematic of genius. 





SHEPHERD. 

Oh! Mr De Quinshy—sir, but you’re a pleasant cretur—and were I 
ask’t to gie a notion o’ your mainners to them that had never seen you, I 
shou’d just use twa words, Urbanity and Amenity—meanin’, by the first, 
that saft bricht polish that a man gets by leevin’ amang gentlemen scholars 
in towns and cities, burnished on the solid metal o’ a happy natur’ harden- 
ed by the rural atmosphere o’ the pure kintra air, in which I ken you hae 
ever delighted ; and, by the ither, a peculiar sweetness, amaist like that o’ a 
woman’s, yet sae far frae bein’ feminine, as masculine as that o’ Allan Ram- 
say’s ain Gentle Shepherd—and breathin’ o’ a harmonious union between 
the heart, the intelleck, and the imagination, a’ the three keepin’ their ain 
places, and thus makin’ the vice, speech, gesture, and motion o’ a man as 
composed as a figur’ on a pictur’ by some painter that was a master in his 
art, and produced his effects easily—and ane kens na hoo—by his lichts 
and shadows. Mr North, am nal richt in the thocht, if no in the expres- 
sion ? 

NORTH. 
You have always known my sentiments, James——— 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m thinkin’ we had better lay aside our swurds. They’re kittle dealin’, 
when a body’s stannin’ or walkin’ ; but the very deevil’s in them, when ane 
claps his doup on a chair ; for here’s the hilt o’ mine interferin’ wi’ my la- 
dle-hand, 

TICKLER. 
Why, James, you have buckled it on the wrong side. 
SHEPHERD, 
What? Is the richt the wrang? 
NORTH. 

Let us all untackle. Mr Ambrose, hang up each man’s sword on his own 

hat-peg.—There. 
SHEPHERD. 

O, Mr De Quinshy! but you luk weel in a single-breested snuff-olive, wi’ 

cut-steel buttons, figured waistcoat, and 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

There is a beautiful propriety, Mr Hogg, in a court-dress, distinguished. 
as it is, both by material and form, from the apparel suitable to the 
highest occasions immediately below the presence of royalty, just as that 
other apparel is distinguished from the costume worn on the less cere- 
monious—— 





SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Occasions of civilized life,—and that again in due degree from that sanc- 
tioned by custom, in what I may call, to use the language of Shakspeare, and 
others of our elder dramatists, the “ worky-day” world,—whether it be 
in those professions peculiar, or nearly so, to towns and cities, or belonging 
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more appropriately,—though the distinction, perhaps, is popular rather than 

hilosophical—to rural districts on either side of your beautiful river the 

Tweed. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir! but ’'m unco fond o’ the English accent. It’s like an instru. 
ment wi’ a’ the strings o’ silver,—and though I canna help thinkin’ that yow 
speak rather a wee owre slow, yet there’s sic music in your vice, that ’'m 
just perfectly enchanted wi’ the soun’, while a sense o’ truth prevents me 
frae sayin’ that I aye a’thegether comprehend the meaning,—for that’s aye, 
written or oral alike, sae desperate metapheesical.—But what soup will you 
tak, sir? Let me recommend the hotch-potch. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I prefer vermicelli. 

SHEPHERD. 

What? Worms! They gar me seunner,—the verra luk o’ them. Sage, 
you're a worm-eater, sir, as weel’s an Opium-eater ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Wordsworth, sir, I think it is, who says, speaking of the human be- 
ing under the thraldom of the senses,— 

* He is a slave, the meanest we can meet.” 
SHEPHERD. 

I beseech ye, my dear sir, no to be angry sae sune on in the afternoon. 
There’s your worms—and I wuss you muckle gude o’ them—only compare 
them—Thank you, Mr Tickler—wi’ this bow]-deep trencheér o’ hotch-potch 
—an emblem of the haill vegetable and animal creation. 

TICKLER. 

Why, James, though now invisible to the naked eye, boiled down as they 
are in baser matter, that tureen on which your face has for some minutes 
been fixed as gloatingly as that of a Satyr ona sleeping Wood-nymph, or of 
Pan himself on Matron Cybele, contains, as every naturalist knows, some 
scores of snails, a gowpen-full of gnats, countless caterpillars, of our smaller 
British insects numbers without number numberless as the sea-shore sands— 

SHEPHERD. 

No at this time o’ the year, you gowk. You're thinking o’ simmer col- 

leyfloor—— 
TICKLER, 
But their larve, James 





SHEPHERD. 

Confound their larve! Awmrose! the pepper. (Dashes in the pepper 
along with the silver-top of the cruet.) Pity me! whare’s the cruet? It has 
sunk doon intill the hotch-potch, like a mailed horse and his rider intill a 
swamp. I maun tak tent no to swallow the bog-trotter, What the deevil, 
Awmrose, you’ve gien me the Cayawne!! 

MR AMBROSE (tremens.) 
~ My dear sir, it was Tappytourie. 
SHEPHERD (¢0 TAPPY.) 
You wee sinner, did ye tak me for Moshy Shawbert ? 
' ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I have not seen it recorded, Mr Hogg, in any of the Public Journals, at 
least it was not so in the Standard,—in fact the only newspaper I now read, 
and an admirable evening paper it is, unceasingly conducted with consum- 
mate ability,—that that French charlatan had hitherto essayed Cayenne-pep- 

er; and indeed such an exhibition would be preposterous, seeing that the 
esser is contained within the greater, and consequently all the hot varieties 
of that plant—all the possibilities of the pepper-pod—are included within 
Phosphorus and Prussic acid. Meanly as | think of the logic—— 
SHEPHERD. 
O ma mouth! ma mouth!—Logic indeed! I didna think there had been 
sic a power 0” pepper about a’ the premises. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
The only conclusion that can be legitimately drawn—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Whisht wi’ your College clavers—and, Awmrose, gie me a caulker 0” 
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Glenlivet to cool the roof 0’ my pallet. My tongue’s like red-het airn—and 
blisters my verra lips. Na! it'll melt the siller-spoon—— 
NORTH. 





I pledge you, my dear James 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Vermicelli soup, originally Italian, has been so long naturalized in this 
island, that it may now almost be said, by those not ambitious of extremest 
accuracy of thought and expression, to be indigenous in Britain—and as it 
sips somewhat insipid, may I use the freedom, Mr Tickler,—scarcely pardon- 
able, perhaps, from our short acquaintance,—to request you to join me in a 
glass of the same truly Scottish liquor ? 

TICKLER. 

Most happy indeed to cultivate the friendship of Mr De Quincey. 

[The Four turn up their little fingers. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mirawcolous! My tongue’s a’ at aince as cauld ’s the rim o’ a cart-wheel 
on a winter’s nicht! My pallet cool as the lift o’ a spring-mornin! And the 
inside o’ ma mouth just like a wee mountain-well afore sun-rise, when the 
bit moorland birdies are hoppin’ on its margin, about to wat their whustles 
in the blessed beverage, after their love-dreams amang the dewy heather ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
I would earnestly recommend it to you, Mr Hogg, to abstain—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Thank you, sir, for your timeous warnin’—for, without thinkin’ what I 
was about, I was just on the verra eve o’ fa’in’ to again till the self-same 
fiery trencher. It’s no every body that has your philosophical composure. 
But it sits weel on you, sir—and I like baith to look and listen to you; 
for, in spite o’ your classical learning, and a’ your outlandish logic, you’re 
at a’ times—and I’m nae bad judge—shepherd as I am—intus et in cute— 
that is tooth and nail—naething else but a perfeck gentleman. But oh! 
you're a lazy cretur, man, or you would hae putten out a dizzen vollumms 
syne the Confessions. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I am at present, my dear friend,—allow me to call myself so,—in treaty 

with Mr Blackwood for a novel—— 
SHEPHERD. 

In ae vollumm—in ae vollumm, I hope—and that'll tie you doon to whare 
your strength lies, condensation at aince vigorous and exquisite—like a man 
succinct for hap-step-and-loup on the greensward—each spang langer than 
anither—till he clears a peat hand-barrow at the end like a catastrophe.— 
Hae I eaten anither dish o’ hotch-potch, think ye, sirs, without bein’ 
aware 0’t ? 

TICKLER, 

No, James—North changed the fare upon you, and you have devoured, 

in a fit of absence, about half-a-bushel of peas. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad it was na carrots—for they aye gie me a sair belly.—But hae 
ye been at the Exhibition o’ Pictures by leevin’ artists at the Scottish 
Academy, Mr North, and what think ye o't ? 

NORTH. 

I look in occasionally, James, of a morning, before the bustle begins, for 
a crowd is not for a crutch. 

SHEPHERD. 

But mia faith, a crutch is for a crood, as is weel kent o’ yours, by a’ the 
blockheads in Britain.—Is’t gude the year ? 

NORTH. 
Good, bad, and indifferent, like all other mortal exhibitions. In landscape, 
we sorely miss Mr Thomson of Duddingstone. 
SHEPHERD. 
What can be the matter wi’ the minister ?—He’s no deed ? 
NORTH. 
God forbid! But Williams is gone—dear delightful Wiiams—with his 
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aerial distances into which the imagination sailed as on wings, like a dove 
gliding through sunshine into gentle gloom—with his shady foregrounds, 
where Love and Leisure reposed—and his middle regions, with towering 
cities grove-embowered, solemn with the spirit of the olden time—and all, 
all embalmed in the beauty of those deep Grecian skies ! 
SHEPHERD. 
He’s deed. What matters it? In his virtues he was happy, and in his 
enius he is immortal. Hoots, man! If tears are to drap for ilka freen “ who 
ig not,” our een wud be seldom dry.—Tak some mair turtle. 
NORTH. 

Mr Thomson of Duddingstone is now our greatest landscape painter, 

Tn what sullen skies he sometimes shrouds the solitary moors ! 
SHEPHERD. 

And wi’ what blinks o’ beauty he aften brings out frae beneath the clouds 

the spire o’ some pastoral parish kirk, till you feel it is the Sabbath ! 
NORTH. 

Time and decay crumbling his castles seem to be warring against the 

very living rock—and we feel their endurance in their desolation. 
SHEPHERD 

I never look at his roarin’ rivers, wi’ a’ their precipices, without thinkin ‘ 
some hoo or ither, o’ Sir William Wallace! They seem to belang to an un- 
conquerable country. 

NORTH. 

Yes, James! he is a patriotic painter. Moor, mountain and glen—castle, 
hall and hut—all breathe sternly or sweetly o’ auld Scotland. So do his 
seas and his friths—roll, roar, blacken and whiten with Caledonia—from the 
Mull of Galloway to Cape Wrath. Or when summer stillness is upon them, 
are not all the soft shadowy pastoral hills Scottish, that in their still deep 
transparency, invert their summits in the transfiguring magic of the far- 
sleeping main ? 

TICKLER. 

William Simpson, now gone to live in London, is in genius no whit infe- 
rior to Mr Thomson, and superior in mastery over the execution of the Art. 
NORTH. 

A first-rater. Ewbank’s moonlights this season are meritorious ; but ’tis 
difficult to paint Luna, though she is a still sitter in the sky. Be she veiled 
nun—white-robed vestal—blue-cinctured huntress—full-orbed in Christian 
meekness—or, bright misbeliever ! brow-rayed with the Turkish cresceat— 
still meetest is she, spiritual creature, for the Poet’s love ! 

: SHEPHERD. 

They tell me that a lad o’ the name o’ Fleming frae the west kintra has 
shewn some bonny landscapes. 

NORTH. 

His pictures are rather deficient in depth, James—his scenes are scarcely 
sufficiently like portions of the solid globe—but he has a sense of beauty— 
and with that a painter may do almost any thing—without it, nothing. For 
of the painter as of the poet, we may employ the exquisite image of Words- 
worth, that beauty 

“ Pitches her tents before him.” 

For example, there is Gibb, who can make a small sweet pastoral world, 
out of a bank and a brae, a pond and a couple of cows, with a simple lassie 
sitting in her plaid upon the stump of an old tree. Or, if a morning rain- 
bow spans the moor, he shews you brother and sister—it may be—or per- 
haps childish lovers—facing the showery wind—in the folds of the same 
plaid—straining merrily, with their colley before them, towards the hut 
whose smoke is shivered as soon as it reaches the tops of the sheltering 
grove. Gibb is full of feeling and genius. 

SHEPHERD, 

But is na his colourin’ owre blue ? 
NORTH. 

No—James. Shew me any thing bluer than the sky—at its bluest—Not 

even her eye— 7 
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SHEPHERD. 

What? Mrs Gentle’s? Her een aye seemed to me to be greenish. 

NORTH. 

Hush—blasphemer! Their zones are like the sky-light of the longest 
night in the year—when all the earth lies half asleep and half awake in the 
beauty of happy dreams. 

SHEPHERD. 
Hech! hech! 
“ O love! love! love! 
Love’s like a dizziness; 
It wunna let a puir bodie 
Gang about his bizziness |” 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I have often admired the prodigious power of perspective displayed in 
the large landscapes of Nasmyth. He gives you at one coup-d’eil a metro- 
politan city—with its river, bridges, towers, and temples—engirdled with 
groves, and far-retiring all around the garden-fields, tree-dropped, or silvan- 
shaded, of merry England. I allude now to a noble picture of London. 

NORTH. 

And all his family are geniuses like himself. In the minutiz of nature, 
Peter is perfect—it would not be easy to say which of his unmarried daugh- 
ters excels her sisters in truth of touch—though I believe the best judges 
are disposed to give Mis Terry the palm—who now—since the death of her 
lamented husbaud—teaches painting in London with eminent success. 

TICKLER. 

Colvin Smith has caught Jeffrey’s countenance at last—anda fine eoun- 
tenance it is—alive with intellect—armed at all points—acute without a 
quibble—clothed all over with cloudless perspicacity—and eloquent on 
tlie silent canvass, as if all the air within the frame were murmuring with 
winged words. 

NORTH. 
Not murmuring—his voice tinkles like a silver bell. 
SHEPHERD, 
But wha can tell that frae the canvass ? 
NORTH. 

James, on looking at a portrait, you carry along with you all the charac- 
teristic individualities of the original—his voice—his gesture—his action— 
his motion—his manner—and thus the likeness is made up “ of what you 
half-create and half-perceive,’—else dead—thus only spiritualized into per- 
fect similitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr De Quinshy should hae said that ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon me, Mr Hogg, I could not have said it nearly so well—and in this 
case, I doubt not, most truly—as Mr North. 

NORTH. 

No one feature, perhaps, of Mr Jeffrey’s face is very fine, except, indeed, 
his mouth, which is the firmest, and, at the same time, the mildest—the 
most resolute, and yet, at the same time, the sweetest, I ever saw—infe- 
rior in such mingled expression only to Canning’s, which was perfect ; 
but look on them all together, and they all act together in irresistible union ; 
forehead, eyes, cheeks, mouth, and chin, all declaring, as Burns said of 
Matthew Henderson, that “ Francis is a bright man,’—ever in full com- 
mand of all his great and various talents, with just enough of genius to pre- 
serve them all in due order and subordination—for, with either more or less 
genius, we may not believe that his endowments could have been so finely, 
yet so firmly balanced, so powerful both in speculative and practical skill, 
making him at once, perhaps, on the whole, the most philosophic critic of his 
age, and, beyond all comparison, the most eloquent orator of his country. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

To much of that eulogium, Mr North, great as my admiration is of Mr 
Jeffrey’s abilities, 1 must demur. 
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SHEPHERD. 
And me too, 
TICKLER. 
And I also. 
NORTH. 


Well, gentlemen, demur away; but such for many years has been my 

opinion, and ’tis the opinion of all Scotland. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Since you speak of Mr Jeffrey, and of his achievements in law, literature, 
and philosophy, in Scotland, and without meaning to include the Southern 
Intellectual Empire of Britain, why, then, with one exception, (bowing to 
Mr North,) 1 do most cordially agree with you, though of his law I know 
nothing, and nothing of his oral eloquence, but judge of him solely from the 
Edinburgh Review, which, (bowing again to Mr North,) with the same con- 
spicuous exception—maugre all its manifold and miserable mistakes—un- 
questionably stands—or did stand—for I have not seen a number of it since 
the April number of 1826—at the head of the Periodical Literature of the Age 
—and that the Periodical Literature of the Age is infinitely superior to all its 
other philosophical criticism—for example, the charlatanerie of the Schlegels, 
et id genus omne, is as certain—Mr Hogg, pardon me for imitating your il- 
lustrative imagery, or attempting to imitate what all the world allows to be 
inimitable—as that the hotch-potch which you are now swallowing, in spite 
of heat that seems breathed from the torrid zone—— 

SHEPHERD. 
It’s no hotch-potch—this platefu’s cocky-leeky. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

As that cocky-leeky which, though hot as purgatory, (the company will 
pardon me for yielding to the influence of the genius loci,) your mouth is, 
and for a quarter of an hour has been, vortex-like engulfing, transcends, in 
all that is best in animal and vegetable matter,—worthy indeed of Scotland’s 
manly Shepherd—the soup maigre, that, attenuated almost to invisibility, 
drenches the odiously-guttural gullet of some monkey Frenchman of the 
old school, by the incomprehensible interposition of Providence saved at 
the era of the Revolution from the guillotine. 

OMNEs | 
Bravo! bravo! bravo !—Encore—encore—encore ! 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s capital—it’s just me—gin ye were aye to speak that gate, man, 
folk wou’d understaun’ you. Let’s hae a caulker thegether—There’s a gurgle 
—your health, sir—no forgettin’ the wife and the weans. It’s a pity you're 
no a Scotchman. 

NORTH. 

John Watson’s “ Lord Dalhousie” is a noble picture. But John’s always 
great—his works win upon you the longer you study them—and that, after 
all, is at once the test and the triumph of the art. On some portraits you 
at once exhaust your admiration; and are then ashamed of yourself for 
having mistaken the vulgar pleasure, so cheaply inspired, of a staring like- 
ness, for that high emotion breathed from the mastery of the painter’s skill 
—and blush to have doated on a daub. 

TICKLER. 
Duncan’s “ Braw Wooer,” from Burns’s 
“ Yestreen a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me; 
I said there was naething I hated like men,— 
The deuce gang wi’ him to believe me,” 
is a masterpiece. What a fellow, James! Not unlike yourself in your young- 
er days, perhaps—but without a particle of the light of genius that ever en- 
nobles your rusticity, and makes the plaid on our incomparable Shepherd’s 
shoulders graceful as the poet’s mantle—But rather like some son of yours, 
James, of whom you had not chanced to think it worth your while to take 
any very particular notice, yet who, by hereditary talents, had made his 
way in the world up to head-shepherd on a four-thousand acre hill-farm, 
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—his face glowing with love and health like a peony over which a milk-pail 
had happened to be upset—bonnet cocked as crousely on his hard brow as 
the comb upon the tappin’ o’ chanticleer when sidling up, with dropped 
wing, to a favourite pullet-—buckskin breeches, such as Burns used to wear 
himself, brown and burnished to a most perilous polish—and top-boots, the 
images of your own, my beloved boy—on which the journey down the lang 
glen has brought the summer-dust to blend with the well-greased blacking 
—broad chest, gorgeously apparelled in a flapped waistcoat, manifestly 
made for him by his great-grandmother, out of the damask-hangings of a 
bed that once must have stood firm in a Ha’ on four posts, though now hap- 
ly in a hut but a trembling truckle—strong harn shirt, clean as a lily, 
bleached in the showery sunshine on a brent gowany brae, nor untinged 
with a faint scent of thyme that, in oaken drawer, will lie odorous for years 
upon years,—and cravat with a knot like a love-posy, and two pointed de- 
pending stalks, tied in the gleam of a water-pail, or haply in the mirror of 
the pool in which that Apollo had just been floundering like a porpoise, and 
in which, when drought had dried the shallows, he had lister’d many a fish 
impatient of the sea ;—there, James, he sits on a bank, leaning and leering, 
a lost and love-sick man, yet not forgetful nor unconscious of the charms 
so prodigally lavished upon him both by nature and art, the Bkaw Woorr, 
who may not fail in his suit, till blood be wersh as water, and flesh in- 
deed fushionless as grass growing in a sandy desert. 
SHEPHERD. 

Remember, Mr Tickler, what a lee-way you hae to mak up, on the sea o’ 
soup, and be na sae descriptive, for we’ve a’ gotten to windward; you seem 
to hae drapt anchor, and baith mainsail and foresail are flappin’ to the ex- 
tremity o’ their sheets. 

TICKLER. 

And is not she, indeed, James, a queenlike quean ? What scorn and skaith 
in the large full orbs of her imperial eyes! How she tosses back her head 
in triumph, till the yellow lustre of her locks seems about to escape from 
the bondage of that riband, the hope-gift of another suitor who wooed her 
under happier auspices, among last-year’s “ rigs o’ barley,” at winter’s moon- 
less midnight, beneath the barn-balk where roosts the owl,—by spring’s 
dewy eve on the dim primrose bank, while the lark sought his nest among 
the green braird, descending from his sunset-song ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound me—if this be no just perfectly intolerable—Mr North, Mr De 
Quinshy, Mr Tickler, and a’, men, women, and children, imitatin’ ma style 
0 colloquial oratory, till a’ that’s specific and original about me’s lost in 
universal plagiarism. 

TICKLER. 

Why, James, your genius is as contagious—as infectious as the plague— 

if, indeed, it be not epidemical—like a fever in the air. 
SHEPHERD. 

You’re a’ glad to sook up the miasmata. But mercy on us! a’ the tureens 
seem to me amaist dried up—as laigh’s wells in midsummer drought. The 
vermicelli, especially, is drained to its last worms. Mr De Quinshy, you’ve 
an awfu’ appeteet ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Ishall dine to-day entirely on soup,—for your Edinburgh beef and mut- 
ton, however long kept, are difficult of masticationthe sinews seeming 
to me all to go transversely, thus,—and not longitudinally,—so—— 

NORTH. 

Hark! my gold repeater is smiting seven. We allow an hour, Mr De 

Quincey, to each course—and then 
[ The Leanders play the “ The Boatie Rows,’—the door flies open,— 
enter Picardy and his clan, 
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Second Course.—Fish. 
TICKLER. 
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ENGLISIT OPIUM-EATER. 


SHEPHERD. 

I’m sure we canna be sufficiently gratefu’ for having got rid o’ a’ thae 
empty tureens 0’ soop—so let us noo set in for serious eatin’, and tackle 
to the inhabitants o’ the Great Deep. What’s that bit body, North, been 
about? Daidlin’ wi’ the mock-turtle. I hate a’ things mock—soops, pearls, 
fawse tails, baith bustles and queues, wigs, cawves, religion, freenship, love, 
glass-een, rouge on the face o’ a woman,—no’ exceppin even cork legs, for 
timmer anes are far better, there bein’ nae attempt at deception, which 
ought never to be practised on ony o’ God’s reasonable creatures—it’s sae 
insultin’. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Better open outrage than hidden guile, which—— 

; SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir.—But is’t no a bonny instrument, that key-bugle? I’ve been 
tryin’ to learn’t a’ this wunter, beginnin’ at first wi’ the simple coo’s-horn. 
But afore I had weel gotten the gamut, I had nearly lost my life. 

TICKLER. 

What ? From mere loss of breath—positive exhaustion? An abscess in 

the lungs, James ¢ 
SHEPHERD. 

Nothing o’ the sort. Ihae wund and lungs for ony thing—even for roarin’ 
you doon at argument, whan, driven to the wa’, you begin to storm like a 
Stentor, till the verra neb o’ the jug on the dirlin’ table regards you wi’ 
astonishment, and the speeders are seen rinning alang the ceilin’ to shelter 
themselves in their corner cobwebs.—( Canna ye learn frae Mr De Quinshy, 
man, to speak laigh and lown, trustin’ mair to sense and less to soun’, and 
you'll find your advantage in’t ?)—But I allude, sir, to an Adventure. 

NORTH. 

An adventure, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye—an adventure—but as there’s nane o’ you for cod’s-head and shou- 
thers, I’ll first fortify mysell wi’ some forty or fifty flakes—like half-crown 
pieces. 

TICKLER, 

Some cod, James, if you please. 

SHEPHERD, 

Help yoursell—I’m unco thrang the noo. Mr De Quinshy, what fish are 
you devoorin ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

Soles. 
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SHEPHERD, 
And you, Mr North ? 


NORTH. 
Salmon. 

SHEPHERD 
And you, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 
Cod. 

SHEPHERD. 


You're a’ in your laconics. I’m fear’d for the banes, otherwise, after this 
cod’s dune, I su’d like gran’ to gie that pike a yokin’. I ken him for a Lin- 
lithgow loun by the length o’ his lantern-jaws, and the peacock-neck colour 
o’ his dorsal ridge—and I see by the jut o’ his stammach there’s store o’ 
stuffin. There’ll be naething between him and me, when the cod’s dune for, 
but halibut and turbot—the first the wershest and maist fushionless 0’ a’ 
swimmin’ creturs—and the second owre rich, unless you intend eatin’ no 
other specie o’ fish. 

TICKLER. 

Now—for your adventure—my dear Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht—and you’se hear’t. I gaed out, ae day, ayont the knowe—the same, 
Mr North, that kythes aboon the bit field whare I tried, you ken, to raise a 
conterband crap o’ tobacco—and sat doon on a brae amang the brackens— 
then a’ red as the heavens in sunset—tootin’ awa’ on the Horn, ettlin first at 
B flat, and then at A sharp,—when I hears, at the close o’ a lesson, what I 
thocht the grandest echo that ever came frae a mountain-tap—an echo like. 
arair 0’ the ghost of ane o’ the Bulls o’ Bashan, gane mad amang other horn- 
ed spectres like himsell in the howe o’ the cloudy sky 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr North, allow me to direct your attention to that image, which seems 
to me perfectly original, and, at the same time, perfectly true to nature: 
Original I am entitled to call it, since I remember nothing resembling it, 
either essentially or accidentally, in prose or verse, in the literature of an- 
tiquity,—in that of the middle, ordinarily, but ignorantly, called the Dark 
Ages,—in that which arose in Europe after the revival of letters—though 
assuredly letters had not sunk into a state from which it could be said with 
any precision that they did revive,—or in that of our own Times, which 
seem to me to want that totality and unity which alone constitute an Age, 
otherwise but a series of unconnected successions, destitute of any causa- 
tive _ of cohesion or evolvement. True to nature, no less amI en- 
titled to call the image, inasmuch as it giveth, not indeed “ to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name,” but to an “ airy something,’ namely, the 
earthly bellowing of an animal, whose bellow is universally felt to be ter- 
rific, nay moreover, and therefore, sublime—(for that terror lieth at the root 
—if not always, yet of verity in by farthe greater number of instances—of the 
true sublime, from early boyhood my intellect saw, and my imagination felt, 
to be among the great primal intuitive truths of our spiritual frame)—be- 
cause it giveth, I repeat, to the earthly bellowing of such an animal, an 
aerial character, which, for the moment, deludes the mind into a belief of 
the existence of a cloudy kine, spectral in the sky-region, else thought to 
be the dwelling-place of silence and vacuity, and thus an affecting, impres- 
sive,—nay, most solemn and almost sacred feeling, is impressed on the 
sovereign reason of the immortality of the brute creatures—a doctrine 
that visits us at those times only when our own being breathes in the awe 
of divining thought, and, disentangling her wings from all clay encum- 
brances, is strong in the consciousness of her DeEatutess Me—so Fichte 
and Schelling speak 








SHEPHERD. 

Weel, sir, you see, doon came on my “ DEATHLESS ME” the Bonassus, 
head cavin, tail-tuft on high, hinder legs visible owre his neck and shouthers, 
and his hump clothed in thunder, louder in his ae single sell than a wheel- 
ing charge o’ a haill regiment o’ dragoon cavalry on the Portobello sands, 
—doon came the Bonassus, I say, like the Horse Life-guards takin a park o’ 
French artillery at Waterloo, right doon, Heaven hae mercy! upon me, his 
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ain kind maister, wha had fed him on turnips, hay, and straw, ever syne 
Lammas, till the monster was as fat’s he could lie in the hide o’ him—and 
naething had I to defend mysell wi’ but that silly coo’s horn. A’ the col- 
leys were at hame. Yet in my fricht—deadly as it was—I was thankfu’ 
wee Jamie wasna there lookin’ for primroses—for he micht hae lost his 
judgment. You understand, the Bonassus had mista’en my B sharp for an- 
ither Bonassus challengin’ him to single combat. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

A very plausible theory. 
SHEPHERD. 

Thank you, sir, for that commentary on ma text—for it has gien me time 
to plouter amang the chowks o’ the cod. Faith it was nae theory, sir, it 
was practice—and afore I could fin’ my feet, he was sae close upon me 
that I could see up his nostrils. Just at that moment | remembered that 
I had on an auld red jacket—the ane that was ance sky-blue, you ken, Mr 
North, that I had gotten dyed—and that made the Bonassus just an evendoun 
Bedlamite. For amaist a’ horned cattle hate and abhor red coats. 

NORTH. 
So I have heard the army say—alike in town and country. 
SHEPHERD. 

What was to be done? Ithocht o’ tootin the horn, as the trumpeter . 
did when run aff wi’ in the mouth o’ a teeger; but then I recollected 
that it was a’ the horn’s blame that the Bonassus was there—so I lost no 
time in that speculation,—but slipping aff my breeks, jacket, waistcoat, 
shirt, and a’, just as you’ve seen an actor on the stage, I appeared sud- 
denly before him as naked as the day I was born—and sic is the awe, sir, 
wi’ which a human being, in puris naturalibus, inspires the maddest of the 
brute creation, (I had tried it ance before on a mastiff,) that he was a’ at 
aince, in a single moment, stricken o’ a heap, just the very same as if the 
butcher had sank the head o’ an aix intill his harn-pan—his knees trummled 
like a new-dropped lamb’s—his tail, tuft and a’, had nae mair power in’t 
than a broken thrissle stalk—his een goggled instead o’ glowered, a heart- 
felt difference, I assure you———- 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

It seems to be, Mr Hogg—but you will pardon me, if I am mistaken~a 

distinction without a difference, as the logicians say 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, De Quinshy, ma man—logician as you are, had you stood in my 
shoon, you had gotten yoursell on baith horns o’ the dilemma. 
NORTH. 
Did you cut off his retreat to the Loch, James, and take him prisoner ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I did. Poor silly sumph! I canna help thinkin’ that he swarfed ; though 
perhaps he was only pretendin’—so I mounted him, and, putting my worst- 
ed garters through his nose—it had been bored when he was a wild beast 
in a caravan—I keepit peggin’ his ribs wi’ my heels, till, after gruntin’ and 
graenin’, and raisin’ his great big unwieldy red bowk half up frae the 
earth, and then swelterin’ doon again, if aince, at least a dizzen times, till I 
began absolutely to weary o’ my situation in life, he feenally recovered his 
cloots, and, as if inspired wi’ a new speerit, aff like lichtnin’ to the moun- 
tains. 





NORTH, 

What !—without a saddle, James ? You must have felt the loss—I mean 

the want, of leather—— 
SHEPHERD. 

We ride a’ mainner o’ animals bare-backed in the Forest, sir. I hae seen 
a bairn, no aboon fowre year auld, ridin’ hame the Bill at the gloamin’—a’ 
the kye at his tail, like a squadron o’ cavalry ahint Joachim Murat King o’ 
Naples.—Mr North, gin ye keep eatin’ sae vorawciously at the sawmon, 
you'll hurt yoursell. Fish is heavy. Dinna spare the vinegar, if you will 
be a glutton. 


Ma! 


NORTH, 
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SHEPHERD. 

But, as I was sayin’, awa’ went the Bonassus due west. Though you 
could hardly ca’t even a snaffle, yet I soon found that I had a strong 
purchase, and bore him doun frae the heights to the turnpike-road that 
cuts the kintra frae Selkirk to Moffat. There does I encounter three gig- 
fu’s o’gentlemen and leddies; and ane o’ the latter—a bonny cretur— 
leuch as if she kent me, as I gaed by at full gallop—and I remembered 
haein seen her afore, though where I couldna tell; but a’ the lave shriek- 
ed as if at the visible superstition o’ the Water-Kelpie on the Water-Horse 
mistakin’ day for nicht, in the delirium o’ a fever—and thinkin’ that it had 
been the moon shining down on his green pastures aneath the Loch, when it 
was but the shadow o’ a lurid cloud. But Isoon vanished into distance. 

TICKLER. 

Where the deuce were your clothes all this time, my dear matter-of-fact 
Shepherd ? 

; SHEPHERD. 

Aye—there was the rub. In the enthusiasm of the moment I had for- 
gotten them—nay, such was the state of excitement to which I had worked 
myself up, that, till I met the three gig-fu’s o’ leddies and gentlemen—a 
marriage-party—full in the face, I was not, Mr Dequinshy, aware of being 
so like the Truth. Then I felt, all in a moment, that I was a Mazeppa. But 
had I turned back, they would have supposed that I had intended to ac- 
company them to Selkirk ; and therefore, to allay all such fears, I made a 
shew of fleeing far awa’ aff into the interior—into the cloudland of Loch 
Skene and the Grey Mare’s Tail. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Your adventure, Mr Hogg, would furnish a much better subject for the 
painter, or for the poet, than the Mazeppa of Byron. For, it is not possible 
to avoid feeling, that in the image of a naked man on horseback, there is an 
involution of the grotesque in the picturesque—of the truly ludicrous in 
the falsely sublime. But, farther, the thought of bonds—whether of cord- 
age or of leather—on a being naturally free, is degrading to the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical dignity of the creature so constricted ; and it ought 
ever to be the grand aim of poetry to elevate and exalt. Moreover, Ma- 
zeppa, in being subjected to the scornful gaze of hundreds—nay, haply of 
thousands of spectators—the base retinue of a barbarous power—in a state 
of uttermost nudity, was subjected to an ordeal of shame and rage, which 
neither the contemplative nor cy peng mind could brook to see applied 
to even the veriest outcast scum of our race. He was, in fact, placed naked 
in a moving pillory—and the hissing shower of scornful curses by which he 
was by those barbarians assailed, is as insupportable to our thoughts as an 
irregular volley, or street-firing, of rotten eggs, discharged by the hooting 
rabble against some miscreant standing with his face through a hole in the 
wood, with his crime placarded on his felon-breast. True, that as Mazeppa 
“ recoils into the wilderness,” the exposure is less repulsive to common 
imagination ; but it is not to common imagination that the highest poetry 
is addressed ; and, therefore, though to the fit reader there be indeed some 
relief or release from shame in the “ deserts idle,” yet doth not the feeling 
of degradation so subside as to be merged in that pleasurable state of the soul, 
essential to the effect of the true and legitimate exercise of poetical power. 
Shame pursues him faster than the wolves; nor doth the umbrage of the 
forest-trees, that fly past him in his flight, hide his nakedness, which, in 
some other conditions, being an attribute of his nature, might even be the 
source to him and to us of a high emotion, but which here being forcibly 
and violently imposed against his will by the will of a brutal tyrant, is but 
an accident of his position in space and time, and therefore unfit to be per- 
manently contemplated in a creature let loose before the Imaginative 
Faculty. Nor is this vital vice—so let me call it—in anywise cured or 
alleviated by his subsequent triumph, when he returns—as he himself 
tells us he did—at the head of “ twice ten thousand horse !”—for the con- 
trast only serves to deepen and darken the original nudity of his intolerable 
doom. The mother-naked man still seems to be riding in front of all his 
cavalry ; nor, in this case, has the poet’s art sufficed to reinstate him in his 
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pristine dignity, and to efface all remembrance of the degrading process of 
stripping and of binding, to which of yore the miserable Nude had been 
compelled to yield, as helpless as an angry child ignominiously whipt by a 
nurse, till its mental sufferings may be said to be lost in its physical agonies, 
Think not that I wish to withhold from Byron the praise of considerable 
spirit and vigour of execution, in his narrative of the race; but that praise 
may duly belong to very inferior powers; and Iam now speaking of Ma- 
zeppa in the light of a great Poem. A great Poem it assuredly is not; and 
how small a Poem it assuredly is, must be felt by all who have read, and 
are worthy to read, Homer’s description of the dragging, and driving, and 
whirling of the dead body of Hector in bloody nakedness behind the cha- 
riot-wheels of Achilles. 
SHEPHERD. 

I never heard ony thing like that in a’ my days. Weel, then, sir, there 
were nae wolves to chase me and the Bonassus, nor yet mony trees to over- 
shadow us, but we made the cattle and the sheep look about them, and 
mair nor ae hooded craw and lang-necked heron gat a fricht, as we came 
suddenly on him through the mist, and gaed thundering by the cataracts, 
In an hour or twa I began to get as firm on my seat as a Centaur ; and dis- 
covered by the chasms that the Bonassus was not only as fleet as a racer, 
but that he could Joup like a hunter, and thocht nae mair o’ a thirty feet 
spang than ye wad think o’ stepping across the gutter. Ma faith, we were 
na lang o’ being in Moffat! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In your Flight, Mr Hogg, there were visibly and audibly concentrated all 
the attributes of the highest Poetry. First, freedom of the will; for self- 
impelled you ascended the animal: Secondly, the impulse, though imme- 
diately consequent upon, and proceeding from, one of fear, was yet an im- 

ulse of courage; and courage is not only a virtue, and acknowledged to 

e such in all Christian countries, but among the Romans—who assuredly, 
however low they must be ranked on the intellectual scale, were neverthe- 
less morallya brave people—to it alone was given the name virtus : Thirdly, 
though you were during your whole flight so far passive as that you yielded 
to the volition of the creature, yet were you likewise, during your whole 
course, so far active, that you guided, as it appears, the motions, which it 
was beyond your power entirely to control; thus vindicating in-your own 
person the rights of the superior order of creation: Fourthly, you were not 
so subjugated by the passion peculiar and appropriate to your situation, as 
to be insensible to or regardless of the courtesies, the amenities, and the 
humanities of civilized life,—as witness that glance of mutual recognition 
that passed, in one moment, between you and the “ bonny creature” in the 
gig; nor yet to be inattentive to the effect produced by yourself and the 
Bonassus on various tribes of the inferior creatures,—cattle, sheep, crows, 
and herons, to say nothing of the poetical delight experienced by you from 
the influence of the beautiful or august shows of nature,—mists, clouds, ca- 
taracts, and the eternal mountains: Fifthly, the constantly accompanying 
sense of danger interfused with that of safety,so as to constitute one complex 
emotion, under which, hurried as you were, it may be said with perfect truth 
that you found leisure to admire, nay, even to wonder at, the strange speed 
of that most extraordinary animal—and most extraordinary he must be, if 
the only living representative of his species since the days of Aristotle— 
nor less to admire and wonder at your own skill, equally, if not more, mi- 
raculous, and well entitled to throw into the shade of oblivion the art of 
the most illustrious equestrian that ever “ witched the world with noble 
horsemanship.” Sixthly, the sublime feeling of penetrating, like a thunder- 
bolt, cloud-land and all the mist-cities that evanished as you galloped into 
their suburbs, gradually giving way toa feeling no less sublime, of having left 
behind all those unsubstantial phantom-regions, and of nearing the habitation 
or tabernacle of men, known by the name of Moffat—perhaps one of the most 
imaginative of all the successive series of states of your soul since first you 
appeared among the hills, like Sol entering Taurus: And, Finally, the deep 
trance of home-felt delight that must have fallen upon your spirit—true 
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still to all the sweetest and most sacred of the social affections—when, the ' 
Grey Mare’s Tail left streaming far behind that of the Bonassus, you knew 
from the murmur of that silver stream that your flight was about to cease— 
till, lo! the pretty village of which you spoke, embosomed in hills and 
trees—the sign of the White Lion, peradventure, motionless in the airless 
calm—a snug parlour with a blazing ingle—re-apparelling instant, almost as 
thought—food both for man and beast—for the Ettrick Shepherd—pardon 
my familiarity for sake of my friendship—and his Bonassus: Yea, from goal 
to goal, the entire Flight is Poetry, and the original idea of nakedness is lost 
—or say rather veiled—in the halo-light of imagination. 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel, if it’s no provokin’, Mr De Quinshy, to hear you, who never was on 
a Bonassus a’ your days, analeezin’, wi’ the maist comprehensive and acute 
hilosophical accuracy, ma complex emotion during the Flight to Moffat 
tar better than I could do mysell—— 
NORTH. 
Your genius, James, is synthetical. 
SHEPHERD. 

Synthetical ? I houp no—at least nae mair sae than the genius o’ Burns 
or Allan Kinninghame—or the lave—for 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

What is the precise Era of the Flight to Moffat ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr De Quinshy, you’re like a’ ither great philosophers, ane o’ the maist cre- 
dulous o’ mankind! You wad believe me, were I to say that I had riddena 
whale up the Yarrow frae Newark to Eltrive! The haill story’s a lee! and sae 
free o’ ony fundation in truth, that Iwou’d hae nae objections to tak my bible- 
oath that sic a beast as a Bonassus never was creawted—and it’s lucky for 
him that he never was, for seeing that he’s said to consume three bushel 0’ 
ingans to dinner every day o’ his life, Noah would never hae letten him in- 
till the Ark, and he would have been found, after the subsiding o’ the waters, 
a skeleton on the tap o’ Mount Ararat. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

His non-existence in nature is altogether distinct from his existence in 
tlie imagination of the poet—and, in good truth, redounds to his honour— 
for his character must be viewed in the light of a pure Ens rationis—or say 
rather—— 





SHEPHERD. 

Just let him be an Ens rationis. But confess, at the same time, that you 
was bammed, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I recognise the legitimate colloquial use of the word Bam, Mr Hogg, 
denoting, I believe, “ the willing surrendering of belief, one of the first 
principles of our mental constitution, to any statement made with appa- 
rent sincerity, but real deceit, by a mind not previously suspected to exist 
in a perpetual atmosphere of falsehood.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir,—that’s a Bam. In Glasgow, they ca’t a ggeg¢.— But what's 
the matter wi’ Mr North? Saw ye ever the cretur lookin’ sae gash? I 
wish he may no be in a fit o’ apoplexy. Speak till him, Mr De Quinshy. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

His countenance is, indeed, ominously sable,—but ’tis most unlikely that 
apoplexy should strike a person of his spare habit: Nay, I must sit cor- 
rected ; for I believe that attacks of this kind have, within the last quarter 
of a century, become comparatively frequent, and constitute one of the not 
least perplexing phenomena submitted to the inquisition of Modern Me- 
dical Science.—Mr North, will you relieve our anxiety ? 

SHEPHERD (starting up, and flying to MR NORTH.) 

His face is a’ purple. Confoun’ that cravat !—for the mair you pu’ at it, 
the tichter it grows. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Hogg, I would seriously and earnestly recommend more delicacy and 
gentleness, 
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SHEPHERD. 
Tuts. It’s fastened, I declare, ahint wi’ a gold buckle,—and afore wi’ a 
old prin,—a brotch fra Mrs Gentle, in the shape o’ a bleedin’ heart !—’ Twill 
Be the death o hin—Oh! puir fallow, puir fallow !—rax me owre that knife, 
What’s this ? You’ve given me the silver fish-knife, Mr De Quinshy. Na— 
that’s far waur, Mr Tickler—That swurd for carvin’ the round. But here’s 
my ain jockteleg, 
[SHEPHERD unclasps his pocket-knife,—and while brandishing 
it in great trepidation, Mr Nortu opens his eyes. 
NORTH. 
Emond! Emond! Emond !—Thurtell—Thurtell—Thurtell ! 
SHEPHERD. 
~~ A drapo’ bluid’s on his brain,—and Reason becomes Raving! What’s Man? 
TICKLER. 

Cut away, James. Not a moment to be lost. Be firm and decided, else 
he is a dead heathen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae’s me,—wae’s me! Nae goshawk ever sae glowered,—and only lookat 
his puir fingers hoo they are workin’ ! I canna thole the sight,-—I’m as weak’s 
a wean,—and fear that I’m gaun to fent. Tak the knife, Tickler. O, look 
at his hauns,—look at his hauns! 

TICKLER (bending over MR NORTH.) 
Yes, yes, my dear sir,—I comprehend you—I 
SHEPHERD (in anger and astonishment.) 

Mr Tickler ! are you mad ?—fingerin’ your fingers in that gate,—as if you 

were mockin’ him! ; 





ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
They are conversing, Mr Hogg, in that language which originated in 
Oriental—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Oh! they’re speakin’ on their fingers ?—then a’s richt,—and Mr North’s 
comin’ roun’ again until his seven senses. It’s been but a dwawm! ° 
TICKLER. 


Mr North has just contrived to communicate to me, gentlemen, the 
somewhat alarming intelligence, that the backbone of the pike has for some 
time past been sticking about half-way down his throat ; that being unwill- 
ing to interrupt the conviviality of the company, he endeavoured at first to 
conceal the circumstance, and then made the most strenuous efforts to dis- 
lodge it, upwards or downwards, without avail; but that you must not al- 
low yourselves to fall into any extravagant consternation, as he indulges 
the fond hope that it may be extracted, even without professional assist- 
ance, by Mr De Quincey, who has an exceedingly neat small Byronish 
hand, and on whose decision of character he places the most unfaltering 
reliance. 

. SHEPHERD (in a huff.) 
Does he ?—Very weel—syne he forgets auld freens’—let him do sae— 
NORTH. 
Ohrr Hogrwhu—chru—u—u—u—Hogruwhuu—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Na! I canna resist sic pleadin’ eloquence as that—here’s the screw, let me 
try it—Or, what think ye, Mr Tickler,—what think ye, Mr De Quinshy—o’ 
thir pair o’ boot-hooks ?—Gin I could get a cleik o’ the bane by ane o’ the 
vertebree, I might hoise it gently up, by slaw degrees, sae that ane could get 
at it wi’ their fingers, and then pu’ it out o’ his mouth in a twinklin’! But 
first let me look doon his throat—Open your mouth, my dearest sir. 

[Mr Nortu leans back his head, and opens his mouth. 
SHEPHERD. 

I see’t like a harrow. Rin ben, baith o’ ye, for Mr Awmrose. 

(TickLer and Mr De Quincey obey. 
Weel ackit, sir—weel ackit—I was ta’en in mysell at first, for your cheeks 
were like coals, Here’s the back-bane o’ the pike on the trencher—P'll— 
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Twill It’s all over, gentlemen—It’s all over ! 
cnif AMBROSE. 
“aye Oh! oh! oh! [Faints away into TicKLER’s arms, 
onal SHEPHERD. 
’ What the deevil’s the matter wi’ you, you set o’ fules ?—I’ve gotten out 
hin the bane.—Look here at the skeleton o’ the shark ! 
I ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Monstrous ! 
nortH (running to the assistance of MR AMBROSE.) 
We have sported too far, I fear, with his sensibilities, 
sil ron ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
' A similar case of a fish-bone in Germany—— 
ted . SHEPHERD. 
° Mr De Quinshy, can you really swallow that? 
[Looking at the pike-back, about two feet long. 
hes But the hour has nearly expired. 
ik’. [The Leanders play—“ Hey, Johnnie Cope, are you wauken yet ?”?— 
<n Mr Amprose starts to his feet—runs off—and re-appears almost 
instanter at the head of the forces. 
Third Course.—Flesh. 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER,. 


SHEPHERD (in continuation.) 

And do you really think, Mr North, that the kintra’s in great and general 

distress, and a’ orders in a state o’ absolute starvation ? 
NORTH, 

Yes—James—although the Duke cannot see the sufferings of his subjects, 
I can—and—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Certain appearances do indicate national distress; yet I think I cou’d, 
withouten meikle difficulty, lay my haun the noo on ithers that seem to 
lead to a different conclusion. 

NORTH. 

No sophistry, James. True, that we are now sitting ata Feast. But re- 
member, James, that All Fool’s Day has been duly celebrated by us ever 
since the commencement of our career, and that one omission of obser- 
vance of such anniversary might prove fatal to the existence of “ The Ma- 
gazine.”’ 

SHEPHERD. 

At least ominous. For sure aneuch it wou’d be ungratefu’ to forget our 

subscribers, 
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NORTH. 

And are we to violate a sacred custom, merely because the country has 
been brought by an incapable and unprincipled ministry to the brink of 
ruin ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Yet, I have seen nothing in the condition of the people, to incline me to 
doubt the truth of the doctrine—originally stated by Say, afterwards ex- 
pounded by Ricardo—and, since the death of that illustrious discoverer— 
(happier than Cooke, who by twice circumnavigating the globe,—for on his 
third voyage he was cut off by the savage Sandwichers, the problem un- 
solved—ascertained the non-existence of Terra Incognita Australis ;—yea, 
more felicitous even than Columbus, who, while he indeed found a new 
world, mistook it for an old one, and dreamt that he beheld isles that of 
old had been visited for their golden store by the ships of Solomon :)—I say, 
since the death of David Ricardo unmercifully and laboriously overload- 
ed with a heap of leaden words that love the ground, by Smith and Mae. 
Culloch [whose pages are the most arid spots in that desert of Politico- 
Economical science which the genius of the Jew mapped out, indicating 
the direction in which all the main caravan roads ought to run by the banks 
of the rivers, by the wells, and by the oases]|—that doctrine, which, being 
established by arguments a priori, would indeed remain in my reason im- 
mutable as an axiom in the mathematics, in spite of all the seeming oppo- 
sition of mere outward facts, or phenomena fun which the blind leading 
the blind, owl-like in mid-day, would seek to draw conclusions at vital enmity 
with those primal truths subsisting effectually and necessarily in the Rela- 
tions of Things ;—{which relations indeed they are, shadowed or figured 
out to ordinary apprehension under various names :|—the Doctrine, in 
short, that Production is the Cause of Production, that Vents create Vents, 
and thence, that a universal Glut is a Moral and Physical Impossibility, the 
monster of a sick merchant’s dream. 

SHEPHERD. 
That Vents creawte Vents! Do you mean, in plain language, Mr De Quin- 


shy, to say that lums creawte lums—that ae chimley procreawtes anither 
chimley 





NORTH. 
My dear James, you know nothing of Political Economy—so hold your— 
SHEPHERD. 

Heaven be praised—for a’ them that pretends they do—I mean the farm- 
ers—aye break. Iken ae puir fallow, a cock-laird, wi’ a pleasant mailin’ 0’ 
his ain, that had been in the family since Seth, that got his death by studyin’ 
the Stot. “Stimulate Production! Stimulate Production!” was aye puir 
Watty’s cry—* Nae fear o’ consumption. The nati consumere fruges’—(for 
the Stot had taught him to quote some rare lines o’ Latin )—“ will aye be hun- 
gry and thirsty, and need to wear claes;”—but Watty drave baith his pigs 
and his sheep to a laigh market; he fand that the Stot was likewise far 
wrang in tellin’ him that competition cou’d no possibly reduce profits— 
an oe ppm you would hae thocht aforehaun’ that wud hae scunner’d a 
natural-born idiot—yet still wad Watty study the Stot—for he was a dour 
cretur—till ae nicht, ridin’ hame frae Selkirk, wi? MacCulloch’s Principles 
in the right-haun’ pouch o’ his big-coat, he was, as you micht easily hae con- 
jectured, thrawn aff his balance, and cowpin’ ower till that side, was drag- 
ged wi’ his fit in the stirrup till he was as dead as the Stot’s ain doctrine 
about Absentees. 

NORTH. 

Besides, gentlemen, remember that our board to-day is chiefly supplied 

by presents, among which are many love-gifts from the fair—— 


SHEPHERD. 
And then, The Fragmeats—— 
NORTH. 
The Reliquie Danaum—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Are the property o’ the poor—— 
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NORTH, 

And will all be distributed to-morrow—by ticket—agcording to the ar- 
rangement of Mrs Gentle—— 

SHEPHERD. 

The maist charitable o’ God’s creturs—exceptin’ yoursell, my dear sir— 
whose haun’ is open as day Oh, man! but there’s a heap o’ hatefu’ 
meanin’ in the epithet, close-fisted! I like aye to see the open pawm, for 
it’s amaist as expressive ’s the open broo. A greedy chiel—him that’s ony 
way meeserly, aye sits, you'll observe, wi’ his nieves crunkled up uncon- 
sciously through the power o’ habit, or keeps them in the pockets o’ his 
breeks as if fumblin’ amang the fardens ; and let the conversation be about 
what it wull, there’s aye a sort o’ mental reservation in his een, seemin’ 
to say, that if the talk shou’d tak a turn, and ony hint be drapt about a sub- 
scription to a droon’d fisherman’s widow and weans, or the like, he’ll in- 
stantly thraw cauld water on’t, suggest enquiries intill her character, and 
ring the bell for his hack.—North, luk at thae twa creturs gutlin’—the tane 
at the saiddle, and the tither at the fillet !—Awmrose, change the position 
o’ the foure principal dishes answerin’ to the Foure Airts. 

[AmMBROSE makes the saddle exchange places with the fillet, the sirloin 

with the round. 
By this dispensation, each o’ us gets easy access, feenally, to a’ the dishes, 
sereawtim ; can carve in his ain way, and taks his fair chance o’ the tid- 
bits ;—but d’ye ken, sirs, that ’'m gettin’? melancholy—ta’iw’ into laigh spirits 
—weary 0’ life. 1 houp it’s but the reaction frae that daffin’—but really the 
verra skies seem to ma een as if I were lookin’ up to them, lyin’ on my 
back aneath a muddy stream—while, as for this globe, it’s naething but 
glaur! The poetry o’ life is dead and buried, sir, and wha can bear to be 
wadin’ frae mornin’ till nicht, up to his oxters, in prose ? The verra Deevil 
himsell ’s got dull in the haun’s o’ that Rab Montgomery,—cauld-rifed, as 
if hell were out 0’ coals,—a’ its blast-furnaces choked up wi’ blue silent ashes 
—and the damned coorin’ and chitterin’ in corners, as if fire were frost. 
NORTH, 





James! James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna be feared for me bein’ blasphemous. Rather than sin sae, micht 
I cease to breathe, or gang sighin’ and sabbin’ in insanity through the woods 
and moors! The Deevil’s just as utter a nonentity as ony ither dream; or 
if no, at the maist, he’s but a soap-bubble. Mind ye, I’m speakin’ o’ an ex- 
ternal Deevil—a shaped Satan—a limb’d Lucifer—a Beelzebub wi’ a belly 
—goin’ bodily about, wi’ cloots and horns, seeking whom he may devour. 

NORTH. 

The saving superstition of the imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae—shadows seen by sin movin’ atween and the sky in the gloamin,’ 
when naebody’s near, but some glowerin’ and listenin’ auld motionless 
tower—shadows o’ its ain thochts, at which it aften gangs demented—nor 
will they subside awa’ intill naething, but, unsubstantial as they are, far mair 
endurable than substance—just as ghosts continue to glide about for cen- 
turies after the bodies have amaist ceased to be even banes, and haunt a’ the 
hills and glens, sunshine and moonlight alike, loun or'stormy days;—nor_un- 
privileged are they by conscience to enter—just as if a thunder-cloud were 
passin’ the sky-light windows—into the house o’ God—still by the side o” 
the sinner, even on the Sabbath—and keepin’ fixed on his their dismal een, 
they can frichten the immortal spirit within him, sae that his ears nae mair 
transmit to it the singin’ o’ the psalm—unless you ca’ that singin’, which 
is mair like the noise 0’ ever sae mony swarms 0’ bees a’ castin’ thegether 
on a het day on the same sycamore, and murderin’ ane anither in the con- 
fusion 0’ queens, by haill hives, till the winged air is in torment, and a’ the 
grun’ aneath crawlin’ wi’ wrathfu’ mutilation ! ; 

NORTH. 
Pollok was a true poet—and the Course of Time, though not a poem, 
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overflows with poetry; but the apes of that angel must be bagged, and 
stifled in the cess-pools of the cities where they 





SHEPHERD. 
Suppose we begin wi’ the Embro’ apes. There’s that cretur—— 
NORTH. 
Let him stand over for a season—one other chatter—and he dies, 
SHEPHERD, 


I cou’d greet—I hae grat—to think o’ puir Pollok haein’ been ca’d sae 
sune awa’—but his country may be said to hae bigged a monument ower 
his remains, 

NORTH. 

Poor Blanco White’s London Review—got up among some of the most 
formal of the Oxford prigs—for Whatley surely could never countenance 
such a concern—the cake number that ever got printed ordered the world 
to despise Pollok. The Course of Time—Miltonic in design and execu- 
tion—was tried by the Oriel critic as a prize poem 

SHEPHERD. 

I recolleck, sir, Yon Number’s used at Mount-Benger still, as a stane 

weight 








NORTH. 

Each paltry periodical, James, that, born of poorest parents, and fed from 
the first, as paupers’ brats must be, on pap provided by charity, begins soon 
as it is dropped, drab-and-ditch-delivered, instinctively to caterwaul after 
the fashion of its progenitors, like a nest o’ kittens, snoking about the straw 
with their little red snub-noses, and sealed swoln eyes, which are plainly 
doomed never to see the day, except perhaps one single blink on the morn- 
ing they are all plopped pitilessly into a pond, to be fished out and flung in 
again, every spring-Saturday, by schoolboys learning the elements of an- 

fing Each paltry periodical, James, weekly, monthly, or quarterly —while 

ike a puddle in a cart-wheel rut, it attempts to reflect the physiognomy of 

Christopher North—employs the very first moments of its transitory exist- 

ence in shewing its gums—for time is not given it for teeth—at Me—at Us 

—at the Macazine—who would not even take the trouble of treating it as a 

Newfoundland dog has been sometimes seen to treat a troublesome turnspit. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oot they gang, ane after the ither, like sae mony farden candles stickin’ 
intill turnips—and och! what a shabby stink! Ae single sneer frae you, sir, 
smeeks and smithers them in their ain reek; and yet, sic is the spite 0’ 
stupidity, that ae fule taks nae warnin’ frae the fate o’ the fule afore him, 
but they are a’ like sae mony sheep, jumpin’ o’ their ain accord into the verra 
shambles—although the Shepherd—that’s me—does a’ he can wi’ his col- 
leys to keep them out o” the jaws o’ destruction, and get them a’ safely col- 
lected in ae staring squad on the common, whare they may feed on herb- 
age little or nane the waur for the goose-dung.—Hoo’s the Embro Review 
gaun on? 





NORTH. 

Very well indeed, James. Methinks, under the new editor, it hath more 
pith and smeddum. 

SHEPHERD. 

O’ late years it has aye reminded me o’ an auld worn-out ram, whom 
the proprietor does na like either to let dee o’ hunger, or a’ at aince to pit 
out o’ its meesery—but syne he’s of nae use noo, and wunna sell either for 
Woo’ or meat, the master flings him noo and then a turnip, and noo and 
then alloos him a wusp o’ strae—as he stauns wi’ his tawty sides, speeral 
horns, and beard that has never been shaven in the memory o’ man—the 
Eemage rather than the Reality o’ a Ram. 

NORTH. 

Why, James, the youth of the animal seems in some measure restored, 

and he butts away with much animation and—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Let him tak tent he does na break his horns. Them that’s beginnin 

to bud’s tender, but them that’s dune wi’ growin’ ’s frush; I hae nae faith 
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in the renewal o’ youth; and though the Ram, videlicet, the Review, may 
be better fed noo than for some wunters by-past—puir beast !—yet he can 
only be patched up. Ye may aiblins fatten his sides—but I'll defy you to 
harden his horns. Wash him in the Sky-blue Pool, but still wull his woo’ be 
like a specie o’ hair on some outlandish dug; and as for continuin’ his—— 
NORTH. 

Southey’s Colloquies are, in the opinion of young Macauley, exceeding- 

ly contemptible 





SHEPHERD. 

And wha’s young Macauley ? 

NORTH. 

The son of old Macauley. 

SHEPHERD. 

And wha the deevil’s auld Macauley ? 

NORTH. 

Zachary. 

SHEPHERD. 

What? The Sierra Leone Saint, who has been the means of sendin’ sae 
mony sinners to Satan through that accursed settlement ? 

NORTH. 

The same—whom our friend Macqueen has squabashed—and whom that 
able and accomplished man, Charles M‘Kenzie, late consul-general at 
Hayti—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Charles M‘Kenzie ! I see his Notes on Hayti advertised by Colburn. Pll 
warrant they’ll be gude—for I remember him lang ago, a medical student 
at the College here, afore he turned himsell to mercantile affairs, and a cle- 
verer young man wasna in a’ Embro.’ 

NORTH. 

He is about to be sent out by Government to Cuba—one of the judges 

to enquire 





SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad to hear’t—I houp noo he’ll send me hame some rum and limes 
—wi’ a hoghead o’ sugar-—— 

NORTH. 

But, James, as I was saying, Thomas Macauley informs his fellow-crea- 
tures that Robert Southey’s mind is “ utterly destitute of the power of dis- 
cerning truth from falsehood.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Then Thomas Macauley is nather mair nor less than an impertinent puppy 
for his pains ; and Maga should lay him across her knee, doun wi’ his breeks, 
and haun’ ower head wi’ the tause on his doup, like Dominie Skelp— 

NORTH. 

He adds, “ Mr Southey brings to the task two faculties which were never, 
we believe, vouchsafed in measure so copious to any human being,—the fa- 
culty of believing without a reason, and the faculty of hating without a pro- 
vocation ;* and again, “ in the mind of Mr Southey, reason has no place at 
all, as either leader or follower, as either sovereign or slave.” 

SHEPHERD. __ 

I wonner, sir, hoo you can remember sic malignant trash. An’ these are the 

symptoms, sir, are they, that the youth o’ the auld Ram is renewed ? 
NORTH. 

No doubt seems to have entered the mind of the young gentleman, that, 
while in fact he was merely attempting, without much point, to stick a pin 
into the calve of one of Mr Southey’s literary legs, he was planting a dagger 
in the brain of the Laureate. 

SHEPHERD. 

A Lilliputian atween the spauls o’ Gulliver. Yet one canna but admire the 
courage o’ the cretur in the inverse ratio 0’ its impotence. Only suppose 
Soothey to stir in his sleep—but to gie a sneeze or a snore—and hoo the bit 
barrister—for I remember what the bit body is noo—would wriggle awa like 
a worm, and divin’ intill some dung, hide himsell amang the grubs, 
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NORTH. 

He’s a clever lad, James— 

SHEPHERD. 

Evidently, and a clever lad he’ll remain, depend ye upon that, a’ the days 
o’ his life. A clever lad o’ thirty year auld and some odds, is to ma mind 
the maist melancholy 'sicht in nature—only think o’ a clever lad o’ three. 
score and ten on his death-bed, wha can look back on nae greater achieve- 
ment than haein’ aince—or aiblins ten times—abused Mr Soothey in the 
Embro’ Review! 

NORTH. . 

The son of the Saint, who seems himself-to be something of a reviewer, 

is insidious as the serpent, but fangless asthe slow-worm. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s the hag or blin-worm ? 

NORTH. 

The same. He pretends to admire Mr Southey’s poetry, that with its 
richness he may contrast the poverty of his prose. “ His larger poems,” 
quoth he, “though full of faults, are nevertheless extraordinary produc- 
tions. We doubt greatly whether they will be read fifty years hence—but 
that, if they are read, they will be admired, we have no doubt whatever.” 
As for his short poems, “ they are not generally happy ;” and “ his odes are 
for the most part worse than Pye’s, and as bad as Cibber’s.” 

: SHEPHERD. , 

Puir deevil! hoo envious thochts maun hae been eatin’ awa’ at his heart 
like mites in a rotten cheese! 

: et NORTH. 
’ All Mr Southey’s heroes—says the Templar—“ make love either like sera- 
-phim or cattle.” “ No man out of a cloister ever wrote about love so coldly, 
and at the same time so grossly.” 
SHEPHERD. 

A’ the young leddies in Britain ken that to be a lee—and the cross-bred 
puppy ©’ a mongrel-cur wadna hesitate to ca’ themselves limmers, after 
speakin’ o’ the coldness and grossness of the love of Thalaba for Oneiza his 
Arabian Maid, whether breathed in delight in their tent beneath the palm- 
tree’s shade, or groaned in madness amid the tombs, after Azrael the angel 
of death had left their bridal chamber. What does he mean by cattle ? 

NORTH. 

Obscene insolence ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Trash like that, sir, wad damn ateaince ony new periodical. Tak ma 
word for’t, sir, the auld Ram’ll no leeve lang on sic articles o’ consumption. 
He'll tak the rot, and dee a’ ae scab, ae carbuncle, “a perfect chrysolite.” 

NORTH. 

I had some thoughts of exposing the gross misrepresentations—say the 
falsehoods—of this article—but 





SHEPHERD. 

*Tweel it’s no worth your while. The weed’s withered, I’se warrant, by 
this time, though no a month auld—while the flowers o’ Mr Soothey’s ge- 
nius, rich and rare, bright and balmy, will breathe and bloom as lang’s the 
sun shines on the earth, and the Seasons keep rinnin’, alternately, unwea- 
ried alangside o’ his chariot wheels. Mr De Quinshy, what for dinna ye 
speak ? , 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Mr Southey is, beyond all doubt, one of the most illustrious, just as Mr 


Macauley is one of the most obscure men, of the age. The abuse lavished 
upon him in that contemptible critique on his Colloquies—a critiiqye which 
I have read, and therefore must correct the statement I mad out the 


middle of the last Course, that I had not seen any number of the Edinburghgy 


Review since that for April 1826—is baser than 1 could have expected eve! 


from a Macauley—meaning thereby any Sinner among the Saints—and I do”. 
not doubt, Mr Hogg, to use your own amusing image, that it.,vill sicken, if ¥ 
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not poison to death, the old Ram—the ancien} Aries—a sign into which the 
sun never enters—— 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s wutty—I’m a sure judge o’ wut—that’s wutty ! 
TICKLER (aside to the SHEPHERD. 
But so-so—I prefer our admirable friefid’s logic to his-——— 
SHEPHERD (aside to TICKLER.) 
Na—na—lI canna thole his logic. 
‘ ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. , 
_ But while I reprobate the insolent spirit in which this obscure cipher has 
chosen to speak of such a good and great man, let it be understood that | 
not only withhold my sympathy from some of the sentiments expressed by 
Mr Southey in his Colloquies, but censure them as most erroneous, and 
most unjust—as, for example, all that he has falsely and foolishly said, in 
that and other works, respecting the periodical literature of this age. What 
right had Mr Southey, who gains an honourable livelihood chiefly by his 
contributions to Reviews, to put into the mouth of Sir Thomas More the fol- 
lowing insulting sentence—insulting to many minds of the same order with his 
own, and as deveted to the truth: — The waters in which you have now been 
angling have been shallow enough, if the pamphlet in Pad hand is, as it ap- 
pears to be, a Magazine.” Nor is his answer to the Ghost more courteous 
to his contemporaries :—“ In publications of this kind, prejudicial as they are 
to public taste and public feeling, and therefore deeply injurious to the real 
interests of literature, something may sometimes be found to compensate 
for the trash, and tinsel, and insolent flippancy, which are now become the 
staple commodities of such journals.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Hut—tut, Mr Soothey; you shouldna hae said that, sir,—for it’s no 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In the first place, Mr Southey ought to have given the name of the pamph- 
let—that is, the Magazine—from which he chose to extract Kant’s Idea of a 
Universal History on a Cosmopolitical plan. Secondly, he ought to have 
printed that extract as an extract from that Magazine, and not to have at- 
tempted—rather unsuccessfully—to incorporate its substance with his own 
work. Thirdly, he ought to have given the name of the translator, not un- 
known to him, when he scrupled not to enrich his Colloquies with some of 
Kant’s thoughts, in the original to him inaccessible,as Mr Southey’s knowledge 
of the language of Germany does not embrace the nomenclature of any of its 
siccnphteal, schools or sects. Fourthly, to insult publicly the character of 
all og gee included from which you are at the same time pilfering 
a jewel, (Mr Southey will—nay, must—ponder the word “ pilfer,”) is in- 
consistent with the common courtesies of life, and unworthy of a scholar 
and gentleman. Fifthly, the Magazine from which Mr Southey makes that 
extract (which I may mention was translated by — was the London Ma- 
gazine, published by Taylor and Hessey, and originally under the editorship 
of John Scott. Its thier supporters were Charles Lamb,:-William Hazlitt, 
Allan Cunningham, Thomas Hood, Reynolds, the most amiable and ingenu- 
ous Aytoun, whose beautiful and original Papers were afterwards collected 
and published in two volumes, and—let me not assume the semblance of 
that paltry humility which I despise—myself; and how dared Mr Southey 
to assert, that of any journal so supported, tinsel, trash, and insolent flip- 
pancy, were the staple commodities p : 

SHEPHERD. - 

I cou’dna love as weel as admire ony man, however great and good, and 
Mr Soothey’s baith, and has aye been generous to my genius, gin he hadna 
his wee bit weaknesses like ither folk—-sae on the whole, I’m glad that he 
has been sae far left to himsell as to sneer at a’ the Maggazins, and insult, 
in a lump, a’ their editors, contributors, and subscribers, comprehending, | 
guess, nine-tenths o’ the nation. 

; ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Neither shall a spurious delicacy deter me from declaring, even here, that 
VOL. XXVII. NO. CLXV. 2y¥ 
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there is more wit, and more wisdom, in the Periodical over which, Mr 
North, you preside, and to which there are now present two of the most 
distinguished contributors—— 

: SHEPHERD. 

Say three, sir—say three, Mr De Quinshy—for when you do write— 
pity it’s sae seldom—ye bang us @ 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 

Than in an equal number of any other miscellaneous volumes, the product 
of this or the preceding century, not oe on the list all the best of Mr 
Southey’s own, full as they are of wit and wisdom, and placing him deser- 
vedly in the first rank of our literature. Tinsel there may be, but it lies light: 
ly over bars of the beaten gold; he must have an instinct for trash who can 
detect it among the necessaries and luxuries of life, that are monthly distri- 
buted to all classes, with most lavish, even prodigal profusion, from that 
inexhaustible Magazine ; and as for insolent flippancy, that cannot be said, 
without senseless and blindfolded injustice, to be the staple commodity of 
a Periodical, of which one of the chief claims has long lain in those myriad- 
minded Dialogues, whose facete benignities, cordialities, and humanities, 
forma continued era in the philosophy of human life. Need I name, unworthy 
member as I am of this meeting—the Noctes Ambrosianz ! 

OMNES. 








Hurra—hurra—hurra ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gie me an unce o’ opium, Mr De Quinshy——— 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER ¢ filling up drops of laudanum in the minimeter to 120.) 

I give you a small dose to begin with, Mr Hogg -— 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—na—I was but jokin—I’m ower auld to begin on the poppy, I’se e’en 

keep to the maut. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

To recur, for a brief space, to the article on Mr Southey in the Edinburgh 
Review. The editor, who, I am told, is an able and judicious man, ought 
not to have admitted it, at this juncture, or crisis, into his work. Mr Jef- 
frey and Mr Southey were open and avowed foes, Mr Jeffrey having been, 
beyond all question, the aggressor. The interest of the war was at an end, 
when that accomplished champion quitted the field ; and the public is not 
prepared to regard, with any satisfaction, the renewal of the attack on Mr 
Southey, by a combatant whose shield bears no impress of any high em- 
prise. He is, after all, but a mere skirmisher, and could not abide the on- 
set of a man-at-arms. 

NORTH. 

The editor should at least have assured himself, by a perusal of the Cel- 
— that the young man’s critique, as it is called, contained no such 
wilful misrepresentations as would disgrace a gentleman in the intercourse 
of private life. ; 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Yet several such there are—gross mistatements of facts—to say nothing of 
the spirit of misinterpretation that pervades the whole article—like enve- 
nomed blood, circulated through a body bloated and discoloured by some 
rank disease. The mention of one will suffice ; and, if not dead to shame, 
let the face of the reviewer blush brass, while he hangs down his head. 


NORTH. 
The volumes are in the saloon-library. I will get them for you ina mo- 
ment, [Mr Nortu takes down the Colloquies from the shelf Cesar. 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
Beautifully bound !—By what artist ? 
NORTH, 
By Henderson, 
ENGLISH OPIUM-RATER. 
Now, I will make a complete exposure of this prig—who, in seeking to 
render Mr Southey ridiculous, has made himself hateful. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Here’s your health, sir, again, in a caulker.—Let’s hear’t. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

In the Colloquy entitled—Walla-Crag—Sir Thomas More, having said 
that the progress of the useful arts, and the application of science to the 
purposes of common life, warrant the expectation, that whenever a state 
shall duly exercise its parental duties, there will be no trades which shall 
either hebetate the faculties or harden the heart,—— 

SHEPHERD. 
That, I fear, ’s Utopian. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
PP org the less characteristic, on that account, Mr Hogg, of Sir Thomas 
ore. 


Eh? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Montesinos—the name Mr Southey adopts in these Colloquies—says, 
“Butchers will continue,’—and then adds, “1 cannot but acknowledge, 
with good John Fox, that the sight of a slaughterhouse or shambles, if it 
does not disturb this clear conviction,” (he is alluding to the mercifulness of 
cutting off suddenly and violently the existence of animals, who thus suffer 
less than those who die of disease or inanition,) “ excites in me uneasiness 
and pain, as well as loathing.” 


SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 

Natural enough, surely, and likely to happen to a’ men unaccustomed to 
see butchin’— 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

“They produce,” continues Mr Southey, “a worse effect upon the persons 
employed: on them ;” and, again, he says, “perhaps, however, the hardness 
of heart which this occupation is believed to produce, may, in most cases, 
have been the cause wherefore it is chosen,” 

SHEPHERD. 

T can scarcely agree wi’ that——— 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow me, Mr Hogg, to complete what I have got to say, without inter- 
ruption. Here the Reviewer falls foul of Mr Southey for an alleged libel 
on Butchers. “ Mr Southey,” quoth he, “represents them as men who are 
necessarily reprobates—as men who must necessarily be reprobates—even 
in the most improved state of society—even, to use his own phrase, in a 
Christian Utopia.” Here follows a forty-line page of high moral vitupera- 
tion. Now, the charge is entirely false, and the Reviewer must have known 
it to be entirely false. For there is an alternation—an interchange of senti- 
ment on this subject between the two interlocutors in the Dialogue. Sir 
Thomas More corrects this first wholly natural, but partly erroneous im- 
pression, made on the mind of Montesinos by the sight of the shambles, 
and shews him “ how he is mistaken.” Montesinos represents himself as 
being set right by the gracious Ghost, and says, “ The best answer, however, 
to what I was unthinkingly disposed to credit, is, that the men engaged in 
this occupation are not found to furnish more than their numerical propor- 
tion of offenders to the criminal list; and that, as a body, they are by no 
means worse than any other set of men upon the same level.” He then 
quotes Dr Beddoes, and enters somewhat deeper into the philosophy of the 
matter—observing, “ because they are well fed, they are not exposed to the 
temptation which necessity brings with it, the mother of crime, as well as of 
arts; and their occupation being constant, they are likewise safe from the 
dangers of idleness. The relation, too, in which they stand to their cus- 
tomers, places them in a salutary degree of dependence, and makes them 
understand how much their own welfare depends upon civility and good 
conduct.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Macauley can hae nae principle—that’s flat. 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir Thomas More is then made to say to Montesinos—“ You have thus 
yourself remarked, that men who exercise the occupation, which of all others 
at first sight appears most injurious to the human heart, and which ineyita- 
bly must injure it to some degree, are, in point of fact, no worse than 
their neighbours, and much better than the vagrant classes of the popula- 
tion, and than those whose employment is casual. They are better, be- 
cause they fare better, and are more under the influence of order. Improve 
the condition of others, bring them within the sphere of order, instead of 
leaving them merely within the reach—the chance reach, almost it may be 
called—of vindictive law, and the result will be the same.” 

TICKLER. 
Your exposure, sir, of the calumniator, is complete. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow me to read one short passage more from the Review—“ And what 
reasons are given for a judgment so directly opposed to every principle of 
sound and manly morality ?—Merely this—that he cannot abide the sight of 
their apparatus—that from certain peculiar associations, he is affected with 
disgust when he passes by their shops.” 

SHEPHERD. 

O man! I wadna be that Macauley for ony money. Hoo sma’ he looks! 
Hoo sma’ he sings! and hoo sma’ he maun feel in the preevat conscious- 
ness, and the public conviction, o’ haein deliberately traduced sic a man as 
Mr Soothey! without ony ither provocation, I jalouse, than the sense o’ in- 
feriority, that keeps gnawin like a veeper at the veetals o’ the envious, and 
licks up party spite, or rather party spittle,a foul and fetid foam that drenches 
the worm’s fangs—if it has gotten ony—and a’ worms hae organs o’ some 
sort or ither for bitin’—in a poison that only the mair blackens and embit- 
ters its ain rotten heart. 

NORTH (glancing over the article in the Review.) 

What stuff’s this about lawyers and soldiers ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

All of the same kidney—silly sophistry or monstrous misrepresentations 
—which—— 

NORTH. 

The Whigs will chuckle and crow over—but the gentlemen of England 
tread scornfully under foot, as something smelling of a new kind of Cock- 
neyism, even more offensive to the senses than that which stinks Little Bri- 
tain. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling’t frae you. Wi’ a’ your fawtes, sir, you never admit intill Maga ony 
malignant attacks on Genius, and Virtue, and Knowledge—and when or 
where were these Three ever united mair gloriously, and mair beautifully, 
and endearingly, than in Mr Soothey ? Had Mr Soothey been a Whig—and 
had he leev’d in Embro’ here—and had you written in that way about him 
—(a great heap o’ maist impossible and contradictory supposes, I alloo— 
something like supposin’ licht darkness, and straught crooked, and honey 
the jice o’ aloes)—what a hullyballoo wou’d hae been raised again you, and 
what’n an assassin wou’dna ye hae been ca’d, like the Auld Man o’ the 
Mountain! But ye never was an assassin, sir, ony mair than a Sant. O” a’ 
the Great Poets o’ the age, whatever their politics or their purity, you have 
sounded the eulogium, trumpet-tongued, till a? the warld rang wi’ their fame. 
What’n a contrast atween Maga and the Ram !—But whisht, I heard a fisslin 
in the gallery! 

NORTH. 

Leander! 
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The Horns sound, and enter + *%@s AMBROSE. 


SHEPHERD (in continuation.) 
Ggemm! and Fools! 
Fourth Course.—Fowl. 


TICKLER. 
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Chickens- 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


SHEPHERD, 

I fancy the order of the day hauds gude alike through a’ the coorses— 
every man helpin’ himsell to the dish neist him ;—and then to think hoo the 
verra seasons themsells accommodate their productions to our Festival !— 
Soops, Fish, Flesh, and Fool o’ a’ sorts in perfection, in spite o’ the month 
—it’s really curious, and shews hoo folk’s the slaves o’ habit—Mr North, 
ony thing gaun on, up by yonner in Lunnun, in the literary department ? 

NORTH. 
I live so entirely out of the literary world, James, thta—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye leeve in a’ kind o’ warlds, you warlock; and confoun me if I dinna be- 
lieve you employ spies. 

NORTH. 

None, my dear James, but these two eyes—now waxing somewhat dim— 
and these two ears, now waxing somewhat deaf—and that general sense of 
feeling spread by nature all over the surface of the body, all through its 
frame, and originating in the interior of the soul, by which one is made to 
feel and know a thousand indescribable things, far beyond the acquisition 
of the mere understanding, things of which the range grows, so it seems, 
wider and wider every day as we near the place of our final rest. 

SHEPHERD. 
No—lI canna say | do—but what’s gaun on in Lunnun in the book-way ? 
NORTH. 

Sotheby has published three Specimens of his translation of Homer—The 
First Book of the Iliad—the Parting between Hector and Andromache—and 
the Shield of Achilles. 

TICKLER. 
A bold, nay, a rash man, to enter the lists with Pope. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wi? Pop? What for no? I’ve heard there’s a great difference atween 

Pop’s Homer and Homer’s Homer, and I can weel believ’t—— 
TICKLER. 

And so perhaps will there be found to be between Sotheby’s Homer and 

Homer’s Homer—James—a great or greater—— 
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NORTH. 

Sotheby’s Georgics stamped him the best translator in Christendom. 
That was, in my opinion, a more difficult achievement than an equally ad- 
mirable translation of the Iliad, I have read his Specimens—and in an early 
Number—perhaps the next—intend to sift them thoroughly, comparing all 
the fine or difficult passages in the original, with Pope, Hobbes, Chapman, 
Cowper—and my friend, Mr Sotheby, who will probably be found, in the 
whole, to have excelled all his predecessors in this great task. 

TICKLER. 

Pll back Pope for a rump and dozen—— 

NORTH. 

Done. Have you seen a little volume, James, entitled “ Tales in Verse,” 
by the Reverend H. M.° Lyte—published by Marsh and Miller, and 
which seems to have reached a second edition ? 

SHEPHERD, 

Na! 


NORTH. 

Now, that is the right kind of religious poetry. Mr Lyte shews how the 
sins and sorrows of man flow from irreligion, in simple but strong domes- 
tic narratives, told in a style and spirit reminding one sometimes of Gold- 
smith, and sometimes of Crabbe. A volume so humble in its appearance 
and pretensions runs the risk of being jostled off the highway into bye-paths 
—and indeed no harm if it should, for in such retired places ’twill be plea- 
sant reading—pensive in the shade, and cheerful in the sunshine. Mr Lyte 
has reaped 

“ The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart”— 


and his Christian Tales will be read with interest and instruction by many 
a fireside. The Brothers is eminently beautiful; and he ought to give us 
another volume: 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s she, that Mrs Norton, that wrote the Sorrows o’ Rosalie ? 
NORTH. 

Daughter of poor dear Tom Sheridan, who was indeed a star. Four ge- 

nerations of genius!—She is, I am told, even more beautiful than—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Her poetry ? That'll no be easy, sir; for there’s a saftness and a sweet- 
ness, and a brichtuess, and abune a’ an indefinite, and indescribable, and un- 
definable, and unintelligible, general, vague, dim, fleetin’ speerit o’ feminine 
sympathy and attraction—na, na, na, these are no the richt words ava—a ce- 
lestial atmosphere o’ the balm o’ a thousand flowers, especially lilies and roses, 
pinks, carnations, violets, honeysuckle, and sweetbriar—an intermingled 
mawgic 0’ the sweetest scents in natur—heaven and earth breathin’ upon 
ane anither’s faces and breasts—hangin’ ower yon bit pathetic poem, Rosa- 
lie, that inclines ane to remember the fair young lady that wrote it in his 
prayers ! 

NORTH. 
Good, kind, and true, my dear James. That is criticism. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s a story of seduction, nae doot, and the prim-mou’d will purse up 
their lips at it, as if you were gaun to offer to kiss them—than whilk nae- 
thing could be farther frae my intentions—however near it might be to their 
desires. 

NORTH. 
“ A tale of tears—a mortal story.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! sir! hoo delicately virtuous women write about love! Chastity 
feels her ain sacred character—and, when inspired by genius, isna she a 
touchin’ Muse! Modesty, Chastity’s sister, though aiblins at times rather just 
a wee thocht ower doun-lookin’, and as if a red light fell suddenly on a 
white lily or a white rose, blushin’ no that deeply, but wi’ a thix, fine, faint, 
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fleetin’ tint, sic as you may see within the inside o’ a wee bit curled shell 
when walking on the yellow sea-shore, you haud it up atween you and the 
licht, and feel hoo perfectly beautifu’ is the pear] 
NORTH. 
Mrs Norton is about to publish another poem—* The Undying One.”— 
1 do not like the title—— 





SHEPHERD. 

Nor me the noo. But, perhaps, when published, it may be felt to be ap- 
propriate ; and ata’ events, whatever objections there may be to the name, 
there’ll be nane, ’m sure, to the speerit o’ the poem. 

. NORTH. 

I remember reading, one day last summer, at the foot of Benlomond, a 
little poem, called Gabrielle, from the pen of Cyrus Redding,—the collabo- 
rateur of Campbell, I have heard, in the New Monthly,—which breathed a 
fine, fresh, free mountain spirit. The scene is laid in Switzerland—and the 
heroine goes mad with woe on the death of her parents under an avalanche. 
There are numberless true touches of nature, both in the pathetic and the 
ge which prove the author to belong to the right breed. He is a 

oet. 


Wha’s Bawl ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Mr Ball is a young gentleman, at least I hope so, who has modestly avoid- 
ed the more difficult and extensive subjects of song, and chosen one of the 
easiest and narrowest—The Creation. 

SHEPHERD. 
Of coorse—in blanks ? 
NORTH. 
Yes, James, in blanks.—I see Mr Murray has advertised a “ Descent into 
Hell.” 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s rather alarmin’—is it to be performed by Mooshy Shawbert? 1 
thocht Mr Murray wou’d hae keepit clear o° sic flams. The Descent into 
Hell! That’s fearsome. You see, sir, as I was sayin’ afore, last coorse, a 
the pious poets are plageareesin’ frae Pollok. They’ll a’ be forgotten in 
the Course of Time. Preserve me! there’s a pun! 

NORTH. 

And a very fair one, too, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ this wark wi’ religious poems reminds me o’ the shootin’ o’ a wild swan 
ae day, about twenty years syne, by ashepherd, on the Loch. It was, indeed, 
amaist majestic, and, at the same time, beauteous creatur, seeming, as it lay 
dead on the greensward, baith foreign and indigenous, to belang equally toa’ 
the snaw-mountains o” the earth. Hunders flocked frae a’ pairts o’ the Forest 
to gaze on’t, and there was some talk o’ stuffin’t ; but ae nicht it unaccount- 
ably disappeared—and a lassie, that was comin’ by hersell across the moon- 
licht hills, said she saw something spiritual-like sailing amang the stars, on 
wings, that, as they winnowed the blue air, were noiseless as a cloud; but 
the simple thing, at the time, never thocht of a swan. Weel—naething 
would serve a’ the Shepherds in the Forest, but to gang ilka idle day to the 
Loch a-swan-shootin’ !—so they ca’d it—though never anither swan was 
shotten on’t frae that day till this; but then the chiels now and then got a 
wild guse, and no unfrequently a wild dyuck; and on ae grand occasion, I 
remember Jock Linton bringin’ to Fahope’s an auld drake and an auld 
dyuck, wi’ about a dizzen flappers, as he ca’d them, as tame as ony that ever 
waddled about the dubs o’ a farm-yard. The truth is, they were Fahope’s 
ain Quackies, that had stravaiged to the Loch; and daft Jock never doubted 
they were swans and cygnets. The appiication, sir,’s obvious. Pollok’s 
poem is the bonny and magnificent wild swan; @ the lave are but geese 
or goslins, dyucks or dyucklins—yet every Cockney shooter’s as proud as 
puir Jock Linton, and thinks himsell an Apollo—or, as Homer—that’s Pop 
=says— The God with the silver bow.” 
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NORTH. 
Yet better even such “ dilution of trashiness,” than a fashionable novel! 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken, sir, I really thocht “ The Exclusives” no sae meikle amiss, 
considerin’ that the author’s a butler—or rather—I ax his pardon—a gen. 
tleman’s gentleman, that is to say, a valley-de-sham. To be sure, it was 
rather derogatory to his dignity, and disgracefu’ to the character which he 
had brocht trae his last place—to marry his master’s cast-off kept-mistress ; 
but then, on the other haun’, she was a woman 0’ pairts, and o’ some sina’ 
education, and was a great help to him in his spellin’ and grammar, and 
figures o’ speech. The style, for that reason, o’ the Exclusives, is rather 
yelegant—and had the limmer, after the loun had made her an honest 
woman, contributed the maitter too, the trash wou’d hae been far better 
worth readin’, and if nae great favourite in the heart o’ toons and cities, 
micht hae had its ain run amang the sooburbs. 

NORTH. 

Mr Colburn has lately given us two books of a very different character, 
Richelieu and Darnley—by Mr Jones. Richelieu is one of the most spirited, 
amusing, and interesting romances I ever read; characters well drawn— 
incidents well managed—story perpetually progressive—catastrophe at once 
natural and unexpected—moral good, but not goody—and the whole felt, 
in every chapter, to be the work of a—Gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what o’ Darnley ? 

NORTH, 

Read, and judge.—The scribes who scrawl the fashionable novels com- 
pose a singular class. Reps of both sexes—including kept-mistresses and 
kept men—fancy men, as they are called in St Giles’s ;—married women, 
with stains on their reputations as well as on their gowns, labouring under 
the imputation of ante-nuptial children ; unmarried women, good creatures 
enough, and really not immodest, but who have been infortunate, and, vic- 
torious in literature, have yet met a fatal overthrow from love; gamblers, 
now billiard-markers in hells; fraudulent bankrupts in the Bench; mem- 
bers once returned and received for a rotten borough ; roués, who, at school 
and college, were reckoned clever, and, upon town, still cling to that belief, 
which is fast fading into pity, contempt, or scorn; forgers; borrowers; 
beggars ; thieves; robbers; perhaps a murderer, for Jack Thurtell hada 
literary turn ; and had he not been hanged, would, ere now, have produced 
a fashionable novel. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wunner, if sic be the constitution o’ the clan, that they dinna write bet- 
ter byucks. Blackguards and —— are aften gaily clever. I suspeck you 
omit, in your philosophical enumeration, the mere sumphs and sumph- 
esses—— 

NORTH. 

Two or three men of birth and fashion do wield the pen, such as Lord 
Normanby, Mr Lister, and Mr Bulwer—they, in their respective styles, write 
well, and must be horribly annoyed at being brought into contact, by Mr 
Colburn’s indiscriminate patronage, with the scurvy crew of both sexes whose 
cacoethes scribendi is not the worst itch that frets their cuticle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo’s Murray’s Family Library gettin’ on, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Swimmingly, soaringly. Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters—Iknow 
not which of the two volumes is best—are full of a fine and an instructed en- 
thusiasm. He speaks boldly, but reverentially, of genius, and of men of genius; 
strews his narrative with many flowers of poetry ; disposes and arranges his 
materials skilfully ; and is, in few words, an admirable critic on art—an ad- 
mirable biographer of artists. Have you read Stebbings’ History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades ?—No, Then do. ’Tis the last and one of the best of the 
series in Constable’s Miscellany—style clear, sentiments and opinions just, 
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descriptions picturesque, and the stream of narrative strong and flowing. 
Mr Stebbings is a rising writer. 
SHEPHERD. 
Are there nae mair o’ them, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Several. The author of the Collegians has much genius. Leitch Ritchie 
writes powerfully ; and Picken’s Dominie’s Legacy, three volumes of stories 
chiefly Scottish, well deserves a place in every library that prides itself on 
its own snug national corner, set apart for worthies born north of the Tweed. 

SHEPHERD. 

I aye prophecied gude things o’ that Picken ; O but his “ Mary Ogilvie” 
is verra affeckin. But, speakin’ o’ national corners, read ye that letter, 
sir, in the Examiner, abusin’ a’ Scotchmen, and the twa capital anes in 
answer ¢ 

NORTH. 

I did, James. The Examiner for some years past has been a very able 

<ptere frequently shews fight, even with the Standard. They are 

oth good swordsmen—and sometimes bleed with mutual but not mortal 
wounds. 
“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ;” 
and therefore the Examiner contends at odds. But he is “ cunning of 
fence”—strong and nimble-wristed—and without fear. He is—savage as 
he sometimes seems, nay truculent—lI verily believe an honest and gene- 
rous man,—and while he propounds his own opinions in his leading 
columns as an honest man should do, why, it is not to the discredit of a gene- 
rous man, perhaps now and then to give an obscure corner to some pauper 
who may have seen better days, that the poor wretch, shivering in rags and 
filthy in squalor, may have the only comfort of which his miserable condi- 
tion now admits—for cheap as gin is, it must be purchased—the relief of 
spitting out his bile, as the diseased drunkard dreams on some object of his 
insane malignity, while the fetid dregs of his spleen, hawked up in a fit of 
coughing that crinkles of a galloping consumption, fall down a gob on the 
sore nakedness of his own unstockinged and shoeless feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your defence o’ the Examiner’s kind, but no sound, sir. He ought to 
send the pauper to the poor-house. Nay, true charity would alloo him gin 
and forbid ink. 

NORTH. 

There can be no bad blood in any good heart, when the question is de- 
bated, of the comparative glories of England and Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no sure o’ that, sir ; dang’t, the fire flees to my face whenever I arti- 
culate the first critical letter o’ a syllable about to be uttered against Scot- 
land by a Southron. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Far be it from me, Mr Hogg, to disallow to such feelings, natural as they 
are ; and, therefore, since right in educated minds is but another name for 
natural—also right ; far be it from me, I repeat 

SHEPHERD. 

I wasna speakin’ o’ you, sir, though aiblins I cou’d shew, even in your 
writins, certain sneering uses 0’ the word “ Scotch,” that you micht just as 
weel hae left to the Cockneys—— 

ENGLISH OPIUM=EATER. 

I indignantly deny the charge, Mr Hogg. A sneer is the resource of the 

illiberal and illogical—— 





SHEPHERD. 
And deevil tak me, and you too, sir, gin you belang to either 0’ thae twa 
classifications! for, as to liberality, ’'ve seen you walkin’ arm in arm wi’ an 
atheist ; and as to logic, were Aristotle himsell alive, ye wad sae scarify him 
wi his ain syllogisms, as no to leave the silly Stagyrite the likeness o’ a dog. 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Of the illiberal and illogical—whereas from the earliest dawn of rea- 
son—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae mair about it, sir. I ax your pardon. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr Hogg, your mind, with all its rich endowments, must be singularly il- 
logical to conclude— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! Mr North—Mr North—I’m about to fa’ into Mr De Quinshy’s hauns, 
sae come to my assistance, for I canna thole bein’ pressed up backwards, step 
by step, intul a corner, till an argument that’s ca’d a clencher, clashes in 
your face, and knocks your head wi’ sic force against the wa’, that your 
croon gets a clour, leavin’ a dent in the wainscoat. 

; ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Insulted, sir, by your boorish breakings-in on that continuous integrity of 
discourse, which must be granted to each speaker, as long as he usurps not 
either time or turn in conversation, else dialogue loses both its name and 
its nature, and colloquy ceases to be—the esse sunk in the posse 

SHEPHERD. 

I never interruppit a man when he was speakin’ in a’ my born days, sir. 
I’m just remarkable for the verra contrar, and for lettin’ every body, baith 
Christian and Cockney, prose awa’ till he’s tired, sittin’ mysell as patient as 
Job, and as dumb’s Diogenes. 

ENGEISH OPIUM-EATER. 

1 hesitate not to affirm, that the Scottish intellect is degraded by an odious 
disputativeness, which truth compels me to denounce as a national depra- 
vity or disease, and which it is difficult—nay, I have found it impossible— 
to reconcile, in belief, with the pure possession of the sovereign reason. 


NORTH. 
A true bill. 





ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Thus private life, Scotland thorough, is polluted by the froth spurted from 
argumentative lips, and darkened by the frowns scowled from argumenta- 
tive foreheads, and deafened by the noise grinded and grated from argu- 
mentative teeth—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Capital—capital—carry on, Mr De Quinshy, I'll no interrupt ye—— 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

While public life—witness Bar, Bench, and Pulpit—what is it but one 
eternal, harsh, dull debate, in which the understanding, a self-sufficient All- 
in-All, swallows feeling and imagination up—so that when the shallow and 
muddy waters have at nightfall been run off, lo! the stony channel dry, 
and the meadows round—irrigated say not—but corrugated with mud-seams 
—and the hopes of the husbandman or shepherd buried beneath an un- 
seemly and unsavoury deposit of-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop. Isay, stop. Heard ye e’er o’ Dr Chawmers, or Dr Thamson, or 
Dr Gordon ?—Oh ho ! ma man—that froon on your face says no ; but ’'m no 
feared for your froons—no me indeed—and | just tell you, that like a’ the 
ither lakers, you pheelosopheeze in the face o’ facts—try to bend till they 
break in your verra hands a’ practicals that staun in the way o’ your ain 
theories—begin biggin’ gran’ steadins without ever diggin’ ony foundation 
—which maist likely were ye to attempt doin’, you would sune be smothered 
in a rush o’ water and san’—an’ feenally, delude yoursell intill the belief 
that it’s a dwallin’-house or mansion o’ granite or freestane, while all the rest 
o’ mankind see wi’ half an ee that it’s composed o’ clouds and mist, a mere 
castle in the air, and that, payin’ nae taxes, it’]] be flaffered awa to the Back 
o’ Beyond outower the mountain-taps, whenever Lord Raise-the-Wind gets 
into the government, and the Duke o’ Stormaway becomes Prime Minister. 

NORTH. 
Nobleenoble,—my dear James. Yet Mr De Quincey’s charge against 
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the prevailing character of the national mind holds, with some illustrious 
exceptions, good. We dig deep wells in dry places—with costly enginery 
and a pompous display of buckets; when, by using the divining rod of in- 
stinct, we might have detected many springs afew feet beneath the gowany 
greensward—nay, by observing “ that inward eye that is the bliss of soli- 
tude,” have seen flowing on the unsuspected waters of everlasting life! 


SHEPHERD, 
Tickler ! What for are ye no speakin’ ? 
TICKLER. 
Bu! 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n sort o’ an answer’s that, man, to a ceevil question ? 
TICKLER. 
Mu! 
SHEPHERD. 


Curious mainners!—they may suit Southside, where ye’rea kind o’ king, 
or three-tailed Bashaw ; but here, in Northside, they dinna answer, for here 
every man’s every inch a king, and he that plays the tyrant yonner must 
here submit to sit the slave. 

TICKLER, 

Whu! toothach—toothach ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A thoosan’ pardons, my dear sir! Let me get a red-het skewer frae the 
kitchen, and burn the nerve. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Neither, Mr Hogg, can I bring my mind to assent to the proposition with 
which you ushered in the subject of our present discussion; ¢o wit, that 
Englishmen are prone, as a people, to underrate the national virtues of 
Scotchmen. This allegation I hold to be the polar opposite of what is true ; 
nor can I refrain from affirming, that manifold as are the excellencies of the 
Scottish character, there is a tendency, which philosophy may not approve, 
in the English mind—say rather the English imagination—monstrously and 
enormously to magnify their proportions—till of the entire frame and limbs 
thereof, thus rendered more than colossal, it may be said, in the language of 
Milton, “ its stature reached the sky ;” but reason recoils from all such dim 
delusions of dream-land, and sees in a Scotchman—no offence, I hope, gen- 
tlemen—a being apparently human, with sandy hair—high cheek-bones— 
light-blue eyes—wide mouth 





SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins wi’ buck-teeth like mine—and oh! pray, do tell us, sir, for we’re 
verra ignorant, and it’s a subject o’ great importance, what sort 0’ a nose ? 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The entire face acute, but coarse—intelligent, but not open—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Like North’s, there—or Tickler’s. Confound me gin I think there are 
twa sic auld men ina’ England, whuther for face or feegur,—as for mainners, 
when Tickler’s out o’ the toothach, and North no in the gout or rudi- 
ments, they’re perfect paragons, sic as never were seen in the South—and as 
for mind, ma faith if ye come to that, where’s their match in a’ your twal 
millions, though our poppilation’s scarcely twa, wi? women and weans out 
0 a proportion ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Nor can I imagine a charge—at once more false and loathsome—than 
one which I have heard even you, Mr Hogg, more than once utter against 
the English—as a people—that they are slaves to the passion of the palate— 
epicures and gluttons in one—or as the Scotch call it, sneeringly and in- 
sultingly—accompanying the reproach with a vulgar laugh, of which the 
lowest birth al be incapable but for the lowest breeding—* fond of 

ood eating :”—whereas | appeal to the whole history, not of England alone, 
ut of the world, in proof of this simple proposition—* that there exists 
not, nor ever did exist, a people comparable to the English, in the ascen- 
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dency in their national character of the spirituous over the sensuous, in 
the due ordination of the correlates—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I grant a’ that—but still I manteen that the English are fonder—prooder 
they canna be—o’ rost-beef and plumm-pudden, than the Scotch o’ brose 
and haggis—that they speak mair and think mair—and muse and meditate 
atween meals mair—and when at meals, eat mair—and drink mair—and 
wipe the sweat aff their foreheads mair—and gie every kind o’ proof mair 
o’ a fu’ stammach—than the Scotch ;—and in proof o’ that proposition, al- 
loo me, sir, also to make an appeal, no to the haill history o’ the warld, 
but to the pot-bellies ane sees waddlin’ out frae front-doors as he spins 
through English toons and villages on the top o’ a licht cotch—pot-bellies, 
Mr De Quinshy, o’ a’ sizes, frae the bouk o’ my twa hauns expanded upon 
ane anither’s finger-nebs—sae—up till, moderately speaking, the girth o’ 
a hoghead—and no confined to the men, but extendin’ to the women—and, 
pity me, even to the weans—na, to the verra infants (what sookers!) that 
a’ look as they were crammed—instead o’ wee piggies—for the second 
coorse 0’ the denner o’ the King o’ the Cannibals. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER (suavely.) 

Though I pity your prejudices, my dear Shepherd, | cannot but smile 

with pleasure at your quaint and humorous illustrations. 
SHEPHERD. 

Argument and illustration, sir, a’ in ane. Here’s anither doobler. Nae fat 
wean born in Scotland o’ Scotch parents, was ever exhibited as a show in 
a caravan. Answer me that—and confute the deduction? You canna. 
Again—there never was a Scotch Lambert. Mercy on us—a Scotchman 
fifty-seven stane wecht! Feenally, a’ great eatin’ fates hae been performed 
in England—sic as a beggar devourin’ at ae meal, for a wager, atween twa 
sportin’ characters, twal poun’ o’ lichts and livers, ae pail o’ tripe, and ani- 
ther o’ mashed turnip peelin’s,—or a farmer an equal wecht o’ beef-steaks, 
a peck plumm-pudden, and a guse, washin’ a’ ower wi’ twa imperial gallons 
—that’s twal’ bottles—o’ yill. 

ENGLISH OPLUM-EATER. 

A man worthy to be admitted—by acclamation—member of that society 
whose sittings are designated by the celebrated sound—Noctes Ambro- 
siane ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! Mr De Quinshy, Mr De Quinshy! can it be that ye ken sae little o’ 
human natur, o’ Scotland, and o’ yoursell, as no to ken that this denner— 
which you wud bring forrit as a cowp-de-grace argumentum at ony man in 
proof o’ the Scotch bein’ fonder o’ gude eatin’ than the English—was pro- 
vided wi’ a’ its Coorses—no abune the half o’ them’s come yet—entirely, 
though no exclusively—ror you ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

For me! Most monstrous! 

NORTH. 

Poor people in Scotland, sir—I do not mean paupers—of whom, in ordi- 
nary times, there are few—live almost on nothing—meal and water—nor do 
they complain of a hard lot. The labouring classes in general, who are not 
in the same sense poor people, feed not so fully, believe me, in Scotland as 
in England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor sae frequently in ae day. Five times is common in England. In 
Scotland, never mair nor three—often but twa—and never nane o’ your 
pies and puddens! rarely flesh-meat, except 

NORTH, 
* And thus, Mr De Quincey, as the appetites are very much habits, “ good 
eating,” among the lower orders in Scotland, is an indulgence or enjoyment 
never thought of, beyond the simple pleasure of the gratification of hunger, 
and of the restoration of strength and spirits so supplied. Believe me, my 
dear sir, it is so; whereas in England it assuredly is otherwise—though 
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not to any degrading pitch of sensuality ;—there the labouring man enjoys 
necessaries which here we should reckon luxuries of life. 
SHEPHERD. 
Pies! pies! raised crust pies! Puddens! puddens! rice, bread, and egg 
puddens : 
NORTH. 
The whole question lies in a nutshell. England has long been a great, 
owerful, rich, highly-civilized country, and has equalled, if not excelled, all 
the countries of modern Europe in all the useful and fine arts, in all the 
sciences, in all literature, and in all philosophy. Her men, as Campbell, 
himself a glorious Scotchman, has nobly exulted to declare, “ are of men the 
chief,’—as Wordsworth, himself a glorious Englishman, has nobly exulted 
to declare, 
“ Are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


During her long course of glory, she has produced from her celestial soil 
children of celestial seed—unequalled names—Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, 
Newton, Bacon, and other giants who scaled heaven not to storm it, but to 
worship and adore. Scotland has enjoyed but a single century, it may be 
said, of full intellectual light. She has not slept nor slumbered beneath the 
“utili spatia ampla diei,” but uplifted her front in inspiration to the aus- 
picious heavens. Genius, too, has sprung fair and stately from her soil, and 
eyed the stars shining in fitful beauty through her midnight storms. She too 
has had, and has, her poets and philosophers—* a glorious train attending ;’— 
transfigured by the useful arts, her old mountains shout aloud for joy—the fine 
arts have wreathed round the brows of her cities a towery diadem, and fill- 
ed with lovely imagery her halls and temples. “ Science has frowned not on 
her humble birth,’—while Religion, the source of the highest inspiration, 
loves her blue skies and green fields with an especial love. 

SHEPHERD. . 

Stop. Ye canna impruv’ that—and it’s God’s truth, every word o’t—is 
na’t, Mr De Quinshy ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Will you accept from me, Mr North, an essay, to be entitled, “ Compara- 
tive Estimate of the English and Scotch Character ?” 
NORTH. 
My dear sir, when did I ever decline an article of yours ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Faith he seldom gies ye an opportunity—about twice, may be, in the three 
years, 

NORTH. 

Why, Scotland is making great strides even in Sculpture. Gibson and 
Campbell are the most eminent young sculptors now in Rome. Scoular 
and Steele are following in their footsteps. At home, Fletcher shews skill, 
taste, and genius—and Lawrence Macdonald, equal to any one of them, if 
not, indeed, superior to them all—after displaying in groups or single 
figures, of children, “ boys and virgins,” and maidens in their innocent prime, 
a finest sense of beauty and of grace, that kindles human tenderness by 
touches of the ideal and divine—has lately nobly dared to take a flight. up 
to a higher sphere, and, in his Ajax and Patroclus, his Thetis and Achilles, 
essayed, and with success that will soon spread wide his fame, the Heroic 
in Art, such as gave visible existence in Greece to her old traditions—and 
peopled the groves and gardens, and pillared porticoes of Athens, with gods 
and demigods, the tutelary genii of the Acropolis on her unconquered hill, 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s beautifu’. You maun gie us an article on Sculpture. 
NORTH. 

I will—including a critical account of those extraordinary works of two 
original, self-taught geniuses, Thom and Greenshields—Tam o’ Shanter and 
Souter Johnny—and the Jolly Beggars. The kingdoms of all the Fine Arts 
have many provinceswhy not Sculpture ? 
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SHEPHERD, 

Aye, why no? 

NORTH. 

The Greek Tragedy, James, was austere, in its principles, as the Greek 
Sculpture. Its subjects were all of ancestral and religious consecration; 
its style, high, and heroic, and divine, admitted no intermixture even of 
mirth, or seldom and reluctantly,—much less of grotesque and fantastic ex- 
travagancies of humour,—which would have marred the consummate dig- 
nity, beauty, and magnificence of all the scenes that swept along that en- 
chanted floor. Such was the spirit that shone on the soft and the stately 
Sophocles. But Shakspeare came from heaven—and along with him a 
Tragedy that poured into one cup the tears of mirth and madness; shewed 
Kings one day crowned with jewelled diadems, and another day with wild 
wisps of straw; taught the Prince who, in single combat, 

“ Had quench’d the flame of hot rebellion 

Even in the rebels’ blood,” 
to moralize on the field of battle over the carcass, of a fat buffoon wittily 
simulating death among the bloody corpses of English nobles; nay, shewed 
the son—and that son, prince, philosopher, paragon of men—jocularly con- 
juring to rest his Father’s Ghost, who had revisited earth “ by the glimpses 
of the moon, making night hideous.” 

SHEPHERD. 

5 es. Sea That’s aneuch to prove your pint. Therefore, let the 
range o’ sculpture be extended, so as to comprehend sic subjects as Tam 
O’Shanter and Souter Johnny—The Jolly Beggars 

NORTH. 

Well, James—Of this more hereafter. You see my drift. 

SHEPHERD. 
Isna Gualt’s Lowrie Todd indeed maist amusin’ ? 
NORTH. 

It is indeed ;—our friend’s genius is as rare and original as ever—the field, 
too, he treads, is all-his own—and it has yielded a rich harvest. By the bye, 
the Editor of the Monthly Review is a singular person. He thinks Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s History of Scotland meagre, feeble, and inaccurate; John Bow- 
ring no linguist, and a mere quack of no talents ; Galt he declares he never, 
till-very lately, heard of ; andthe Double Number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
for February was, in his opinion, dull, stupid, and 








SHEPHERD. 
O the coof! Wha is he ? 
NORTH. 
For fourteen years, James, he was Hermit to Lord Hill’s Father. 
SHEPHERD. 
Eh? 
NORTH. 


He sat in a cave in that worthy Baronet’s grounds, with an hour-glass in 
his hand, and a beard once belonging to an old goat—from sunrise to sun- 
set—with strict injunctions to accept no half-crowns from visitors—but to 
behave like Giordano Bruno. 

MPFEPHERD. 

That’s curious. Wha had the selection 0 him—think ye ?—But what's 
this I was gaun to say ?—QOu, aye—heard ye ever Knowles’s Lectures on 
Dramatic Poetry ? 

NORTH. 

I have—They are admirable—full of matter—elegantly written, and elo- 
quently delivered. Knowles is a delightful fellow—and a man of true 
genius. 


[The Horns sound for the Fifth Course—“ The Gloomy Nicht 
is gatherin’ fast.” Enter Picardy, &c. The Pipe is obstruct- 
ed—the Gas Orrery extinguished—and a strange hubbub heard 
in the mirk—Finis. 





